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CHAPTER L 

THE BENOORTBB. 

One fine morning in the month of June, 1361, any one bold 
enough to expose himself in the open country to a heat of 
ninety degrees, might have seen advancing along the ix)ad 
from Finche] to Coimbra, in Portugal, a figure which the 
present generation of men will thank us for describing. This 
strange apparition, however, could scarcely be termed a man; 
it^ was ratiier a complete suit of armour, consisting of a casque 
shaded by a red plume, above which glittered the point of the 
upright lance — a cuirass, '' brassarts," and *^ cuissards," and a 
amall buckler hung round the neck. This suit of armour 
was placed perpendicularly on the back of a charger of which 
nothing could be seen but his black legs and fiery eye, since, 
like his master, he was buried beneath his war harness, which 
was in turn covered with a white housing fringed with 
scarlet. From time to time the noble animal tossed liis head 
iand snorted, more from anger than exhaustion; for it was 
when some oxfly crept beneath the folds of his heavy accoutre- 
ments and tormented him with its sharp sting. 

As to the rider, sitting firm and upright in his stirrups as 

'though he were riveted to the saddle, he seemed to feel a 

pride in braving the intense heat of this burning sun which 

^made the air like a breath of fire, and withered every blade 

,of grass. Many, without fear of being accused of want of 

hardihood, would have thrown open the barred visor which 

VQ&de the inside of the helmet like the interior of an oven; 

but in the impassible countenance and perfect immobility of 

the chevalier might be seen that even in the deseit he 

gloried in displaying the vigour of his constitution and his 

power of enduring the fatigues and hardships of a military 

Kfe. We have said the desert — for in truth the region 

through which the chevalier was journeying merited no ot\i<^x 

luune. It was a sort of ravine, just deep eiiong\]L to con^ii-^ 

^ja/^ wjt!liia Itself all the most ardent rays o£ t\ie svxxi> wA 
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the heat was already such that for the last two hours it had 
been deserted by its usual occupants — ^the shepherds and th«ir 
flocks, who came monuag and evening to seek vtptm its slopw 
the few blades of dry and withec^ grass, having taken 
refuge behind hedges and bushes, where they lay sleeping in 
the shade. Far as the eye could reach, no other traveller 
was to be perceived boLd, or rather fire-proof enough to 
tread a soil seemingly composed of the cinders of rocks cal- 
cined by the sun ; the only token of animal life was a grass- 
hopper — or ratilier myriads of them — whidli, entrenobed 
between the pebbles, clinging to the blades of grass, mr 
hanging on the branches of an c^ve-tree white wiUi dust, 
kept up a ceaseless and monotonous chirp, their triumphal 
song announcing their conquest of the de»ari in which they 
reigned sole and undisputea 80vereign& 

But we were wrcmg in saying t£vt ihe eye might vainly 
seek another traveUer besides the one we have endeavoured 
to describe; for at the distance of a hundred paces came a 
second figure Boaieety less curious than the first, although cf 
a type altogether different. 

It was a man of about thirty years of age, crooked, 
bronzed, and dried up, squatted, rather than seated, on a 
horse as lean as himsdf, and sleeping in his saddle, without 
taking any of the precautions adopted by his waking com- 
panion — ^not eyen that of finding his way, a task he evKiently 
left to those more interested than himself in his not losing it 

The chevalier, however, doubtless wearied at last witli 
carrying both himself and his lance so upright, stopped fi>r a 
moment to raise his visor and thus allow the hot vapoiu: to 
escape, which b^an to mount from his iron casing to his 
brain ; but before doing so he cast his eyes around him like 
a man who did not think courage the least in the world les» 
estimable, when it was accompanied by a dose of prudence. 
It was during this rotatory movement he perceived his care- 
less companion was asleep. 

^^Muscaron!" cried the iron-dad cavalier, after having 
raised the visor of his casque — ** Muscaron ! awake, sluggard, 
or by the precious blood of St. James, as the Spaniards say, 
you will never arrire safely at Coimbra with my baggage, 
fbr it will either be stolen firom you or lost by the way. 
What! you still sleep r 
Indeed, the squire (tor such was the rank oi t\i<e ^x^ow 
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tliiut apoBtrc^hiaed) dumbexed too profoimdly for the simple 
sound of the huBuui voioe to awaken him. The obeyalier, 
therefore, peioeiYed that it was neoessaiy to employ some 
more vehement measures— 4he more so as Muscaron's horse^ 
sseing his leader pause^ had thoo^t proper to st<^ also, so 
tibat by this change £rom motion to immobility hu master 
would <mly hay« ^ chanoe of enjoying a yet more profound 
repose. Detaching a small ivory honi, mounted in silver, 
fiK>m his belt^ he applied it to his lips and blew a shrill blast, 
which made his own hone curvet and that of his companion 
neigh. This time Muscaron awoke with a stai*t. 

^' Holii,'' cried he, drawing a sort of cutlass which hung 
at his belt, '^what would you, robbers! what would you, 
Bohemians, grandsons of the devil!" and the brave squire 
b^gan to thrust ri^^t and left, till finding he encountered 
iiothing but air, he stopped and gazed in a bewildered manner 
at his master. 

'^Eh! what is the matter, Messire Agenorr he asked, 
opening his ^es in astonishment. ^' Where are the villains 
who attacked us? Have they vanished into air, or did I 
annihilate them before I was Stilly awake 9" 

^'The matter is this, sluggard," said the chevalier: '^you 
have been dreaming^ and whilst so doing have allowed my 
shield to trail at the end of its leather strap, thus dishonour- 
ing the arms of a brave chevalier. Oome^ arouse yourself, or 
I shall banish your slumbers by breaking my lance over your 
shoulders.'* 

Muscaron impudently wagged his head. 

'* Ma £6i ! Sira Agenor, you will do well, for then at least 
cfne lance will be broken during our journey. Instead of 
<^po6ing this project^ I invite you with all my heart to put 
it into execution." 

<< What mean you by that^ dronel" said the chevalier. 

^'I mean," said Uie squire, continuing carelessly to aj>* 
proach, " that during the sixteen days we have be^i journey- 
ing through Spain — the land you described as being so full 
of adventure3--4he (mly enemies we have encountered have 
been the sun and the files, and all we have gained, dust and 
vermin. Mordieu, Sire Agenor, I am hungry, thirsty^ and 
my purse is empty : I am thus a prey to tiQL<e ^^xoib ^«a.\£^ 
worldly oahunities ; and yet I see no ^gna oi ^o^& ^^sA c:^'^- 
qaesiis of iu&del Moora which were to euxiob. o\mc >w>^^ ««^^ 
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save our souls, and about which I indulged in such deliciouB 
dreams in my own £Eur province of Bigonia^ even before I 
became your squire, and how much more since !" 

" Do you dare to murmur, when I do not complain)" 

*^ I have good reason for it. Sire Agenor. I do not lack 
boldness, but nearly our last fiunc went at Pinchel, to whet 
your battle-axe, sharpen your sword, and furbish your armour; 
so now all we want is an attack of brigands.'' 

"Coward!" 

'^ Hear me a moment, Sire Agenor; I did not say I was 
afraid of it." 

"What, then, do you sayS" 

" I say I hope for it." 

"And why?" 

"Because we will then plunder the robbers," said Mus* 
caron, with the cunning look which was the chief expression 
of his physiognomy. 

The chevalier raised his lance with the very evident 
intention of letting it fall on his squire's shoulders, he now 
having approached near enough to permit this kind of cor- 
rection being effectively used ; but Muscaron, by a dodging 
movement, in which he seemed well practised, avoided the 
blow, whilst he held up the lance with one hand. 

"Take care. Sire Agenor," said he; " don't indulge in such 
jests, for I have hard bones and very little flesh to cover 
them ; an accident soon happens--one false stroke, and you 
would break your lance, and then we should be obliged either 
to manufacture a new shaft ourselves, or to appear before 
Don Frederick with our armour incomplete, which would cast 
a reflection on the honour of the B^amaise cavalry." 

" Peace, babbler ! or if you must talk, mount yonder hillock 
and tell me what you can see from its summit" 

Muscaron made a circuit, so as to place himself beyond the 
reach of his master s lance, and did as he was desired. 

"Heavens!" he exclaimed, "what do I behold!" and he 
crossed himself devoutly. 

"What do you seef* demanded the chevalier. 

" Paradise, or something little inferior to it," said Mus- 
caron, still rapt in the most profound admiration. 

" Describe to me your Paradise," said the chevalier, who 
feared to be the dupe of some waggishness of his squire. 

'^-44 Bire Agenor, wiat more would you laaiNft'?^ csrve<\ 
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Mascaron. ''Here are orange-groves with golden fruit, a 
broad river with its silvery tide, and bejond that the sea 
itself glittering like a steel mirror." 

" If you behold the sea," said the chevalier, who, still feai'- 
ing this enticing picture would vanish like the mirage of the 
desert on his arriving at the summit of the hill, appeared in 
BO haste to judge for himself — " If you behold the sea, you 
must also be able to discern Coimbra ; and if you see Coimbra, 
we are at the end of our journey, for it is there my friend the 
grand master, Don Frederick, has appointed to meet me." 

"Oh, yes!" cried Muscaron, "I can plainly see a large and 
handsome town, with a tall steeple !" 

" Eight," said the chevalier, beginning to believe that his 
squire was really speaking the truth ; but at the same time 
resolving to inflict a heavy chastisement on him, should it 
after all prove to be only a jest. " Right, that is the town 
of Coimbra, and the spire of its cathedral." 

" But," said Muscaron, " I see two towns and two steeples I" 

" Two towns !" exclaimed the chevalier, in his turn arriving 
at the top of the hill. " Why, a moment ago none were to be 
seen, and now here are double the number we require." 

"True enough,^' said Muscaron. "Look, Sire Agenor, 
cannot you see them, the one on the right and the other 
on the left of yonder clump of citron-trees, where the road 
branches oflf in two different directions? Now, which of these 
two roads must we follow? and which town is Coimbra T 

" In truth, this is a new and unforeseen difficulty," mut- 
tered the chevalier. 

"And the worst of it is," said Muscaron, "that if we un- 
fortunately take the road to the wrong town, we shall not be 
able to find at the bottom of our purse the wherewithal to pay 
for our lodging!" 

l%e chevalier cast around him another sweeping glance, 
but it was this time in the hope of discerning some traveller 
from whom he might gain a little information. 

"Accursed country!" cried he. "Or rather, accursed 
desert, for a country is supposed to be a place peopled with 
other inhabitants than grasshoppers and lizards f 

" Oh, for my fidr France !" he continued, with one of t\vo«»^ 
sighs which, at the thought of " fetberland,"" o^^-a. ^<iaj^^ 
from the lightest Aearte; "France, wliere a'kxaiSV^ ^ovi^^'^^ 
rheeryoa on your way ia never "wantingr 
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" And a good goat's-milk cheese to moiateiL jour puched 
throat. See what oomes oi quitting one's own oonntry 1 Ah, 
Sire Agenor, you have good reason to eiy, IVanoel Fnnoer 

^SDenoe, brute!" said the ohevaHery who would not allow 
to Musoaran how well his wcnrds expressed hia own thoughts. 

'^Silencer — ^But our readers are sufiideatljr well ao- 
quainted with the worthy squire to be sure this was a 
oommand he did not blindly obey, and so he oontinued as 
though oommuning with himsel£ " And, besLdes^ what is 
to beoome of us all alone in this cursed Portugal) Oh, 
how fine and imposing the ^ Grand Companies' are; and, 
above all, how well you live in them 1 Oh, Sire Agenor, 
why are we not at this moment forming part of a grand 
company of horse on the route from Languedoo or Chuenne r 

<^ You reason Hke a 'Jacques,'* Maitre Muaearon; do you 
know thatr said the dievalier. 

''And so I am, or at least was, he&xe I entered your 
service!" 

" And do you boast of it, miserable fellow)" 

"Don't speak against them, Sire AgeiKMr, for the 
* Jacques' have found means to eat as well as fight, in which 
they certainly have the advantage over us; for though it is 
true we fight but little, it is equally so that we eat still less." 

" All this will not tell us which town is Coimbra," said the 
ehevaHer. 

" No," replied Muscarcm. " But here comes some one who 
perhaps may." And he pointed out to his master a cloud of 
dust raised by a little caravan, which, journeying at about 
half a league's distance behind them, was following the same 
road. 

"Ah," cried tiie chevalier, "here is what we seek!" 

"Yes," said Muscaron; "or who seek us!" 

" WeU, just now, you wished for brigands." 

" But not for too many of them," said Muscaron. " In 
truth, Heaven seems inclined to overload us with fftvours. I 
asked for three or four brigands, and here is a whole troop of 
them ! We wished for a city, and behold two ! Come, then, 
chevalier," he continued, drawing nearer to his master; " let 
us consult together — two opinions are better than one, as 
you know, so give yours first." 

"I propose^" said the chevalier, "that we gain yonder 
* FeMut. 
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grov« of eitroB-trees throngti vrhidt the road paasee ; it will 
afibrd ub at the sama time shade and shelter, and we can 
theie hold oarsehvt in readiness for either attack or defence.** 

^ A most sensible opimon," said the squire, in a tone half- 
grombling, lmlf<Mmvinced ; ^to which I unhesitatingly 
agree. Shade and security! that is all I ask for at tiie 
present moment. Shade — ^that is the half of water ; and 
security — ^that is the three-quarters of courage. Let us, then, 
gain the greive of citrons^ and tiiat as speedily as possible.'' 

But the two trayellers had reckoned without their horses ; 
the poor anhttals were so fatigued that, notwithstanding 
repeated sporrings, they could not be urged out of a walk. 
Fortunately this was attended with no other ill consequences 
than exposing their riders a little longer to the sun, as the 
troop against which all these precautions were taken was still 
at too great a distance to notice them. The grove once reached, 
they made up for lost time. The chevalier sdighted, and throw- 
ing his bricQe to his squire, seated himself at the foot of a 
solitary pahn-fa«e which reared itself like the monarch of 
this odonferoos miniature f(«est Muscanm secured the horse 
to a tree, and then went in search of such re&eshnsent as the 
grove might afford. He returned in a few moments with 
a dozen sweet acorns, and two or three citrons, which he 
oflfered to his master, who shook his head. 

" Ah! " said Muscaron, '^ I know well enough this is not 
very nourislnng diet for men who have travelled four hun- 
dred leagues in sixteen days; but there is nothing for us but 
patience. We are about to present ourselves before the 
illustrious Don Fredenk^ Grand Master of St. James, and 
brother — or nearly so— to Don Pedro, King of Castile ; and 
if he only fulfils tibe half of what his letter promises, in our 
next journey, we shall have fresh horses, mules with bells, 
and pages in rich habits, and shall see ourselves surrounded 
by girls from the poeadas, muleteers and beggars — some pre- 
senting us with fruit, others wine, whilst the more gene- 
rous will offer us their houses, entreating the honour of 
entertaining us ; so that we shall want for nothing, precisely 
because we do not stand in need of their hospitality. Mean- 
while we must scrunch acorns, and suck citrons." 

" Well, weU, Muscaron," said the chevalier, smiling, ^' this 
shall be your last fast, and in two days you shall have all you 
have described." 
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^' God grant it^ monseigneur,'' replied Muacaron, casting 
up his eyes with a very doubtful look, as he raised his oap^ 
ornamented with a long plume of the eagle of ^e PyreneeeL 
" I will endeavour to rise with the grandeur of my fortunes^ 
and for that^ use our past mishaps as stepping-stones." 

''Bahl " cried the chevalier, ''past miseries make future 
happiness 1 " 

" Amen," responded Muscaron. 

Notwithstanding this pious termination to his discourse^ 
the worthy squire would, without doubt, have begun on some 
other topic, when all at once the measured trot of a dozen 
horses, or mules, the tinkling of bells, and the dang oi 
steel, sounded in the distance. 

" Be on your guard! " cried the chevalier. " Here comes 
the troop in question. Diable ! judging from the haste they 
have made, the horses composing it must be less fittigued 
than ours." 

Muscaron laid the remains of his acorns and citrons on a 
tuft of grass, and hastened to his master's stirrup, who in an 
instant was seated, lance in hand, in his saddle. At the 
same moment, they beheld from . their leafy covert, a group 
of travellers, mounted on fine mules, and richly dressed — 
some in Spanish, some in Moorish costumes — appear on the 
brow of the hill. After this first troop rode a man who ap- 
peared to be their chie^ and who, wrapped in a caftan of fine 
white wool, with silken fringes, allowed nothing to be seen 
of his countenance but a pair of sparkling eyes. There were 
in all twelve strong and well-armed men, without including 
their chief, and six led mules conducted by four servants. 
As we have before said, these twelve men rode in front, fol- 
lowed by the chief, and, behind him came the rear-guard, 
consisting of the four servants and their six mules ; but in 
the midst of these was a painted and gilded litter, borne by 
two mules, which advanced at a foot pace, and so closely 
shut in with silken curtains, that the only way in which air 
<x>uld reach the interior, was through the holes in the carved 
frieze ornamenting it. This was the whole of the troop 
whose approach had thus been announced by the sound of 
bells, both great and smalL 

" Well," said Muscaron, not a little astonbhed, " this time, 
At least, we have real Moors to deal with, and I think I 
spoke too hastily! How black they are! one would take 
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them to be the deviFs body-gaard. And how richly the 
jniscreants are clothed ! How unfortunate that they are so 
many, or that we are not a larger party, for it would doubt- 
less be very pleasing to Heaven for all these treasures to ML 
into the hands of good Christians like us. I say treasures ; 
^r no doubt this painted and gilded box, towards which the 
infidel every moment turns his head, contains his riches." 

" Silence ! " said the ehevalier. •* Do you not perceive 
they are consulting togetiier, that two armed pages have 
advanced in front of the rest, and that they seeta intending 
to attack us f Quick ! give me my shield ; hold yourself in 
readiness to assist me, if necessary, and they shall see of 
what stuff a chevalier of France is made ! " 

*^ Messire," said Muscaron, who appeared less eager than 
his master to assume a hostile attitude, " I think you are 
mistaken, these Moorish lords can never dream of attack- 
ing two inoffensive men ; bemdes, one of the pages has been 
to consult his master, and he of the hidden face, instead of 
replying, has made signs for them to proceed ; and, see ! they 
continue their route vdthout even nnslinging their cross- 
bows, or having their arrows in readiness ; so that instead 
of enemies, Heaven has sent us friends. 

'' Friends amongst the Moors! And what of our holy 
religion. Pagan? ** 

Muscaron felt that he deserved this rebuke, and respect- 
fiolly bent his head. '* Pardon, messire," said he, " I should 
not have said friends. I know well enough no friendship 
can subsist between a Christian and a Moor. I should have 
said counsellors. And we are permitted to receive counsel 
fiom all the world, provided that counsel be good. I will go 
and interrogate these honest gentlemen, and they will point 
out our way."* 

'' Well, be it so," said the chevalier. '^ But it strikes me 
tiiey passed in rather too haughty a manner, and their chief 
did not respond to the courteous salutation I made him with 
my lance. However, go after them, and civilly inquire 
which of these two towns is Coimbra; add, that you come 
from Messire Agenor de Mauleon, and, in exchange for my 
name, demand that of the Moorish chiefbain. €ro ! " 

Muscaron, who was anxious to make the best possible 
appearance in the eyes of the strange troop, endeavoured to 
itrase his wearied horse; but the animal liad X^^u^^Vsvi^ 
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^prived of shade and herbage, and, above all, found his puft- 
sent position so agreeable, tbat his master could not indnoe 
him to quit it. The worthy squire waa^ therefcMre^ obl%ed 
to run after the troop, which^ having continiied to advanoe 
during his straggle with his horse,^liad now disi^pewred 
behind the oUve-trees^ <m the brow oi the declivity down, 
which the road wound. 

Whilst Musearon hastened to delivar his message, Agenor 
4e MaukoQ, sitting as upright and as motionleBB as an equea- 
triaat statue, did not lose sight of the Moor and his com- 
panums* He perceived him stop at the sound of the squire's 
Toioe, and his escort immediately halt also^ as if those com^ 
posing it were a part of their nAiM, and aware, by some 
ins<anctive feelings ef bis wishes, did not require even a sign 
to ex{»e8S them. 

So profound a silence reigned in this spot where aU nature 
seemed sleeping beneat^L the heat of the burning sky, the 
air was so dear and the sea breeze so soft^ that it bore, 
without difficulty, Muacaron's words to his master's ear. 
And Musearon was acquitting himself, like not only a faith* 
ful, but a skilf ol ambaandor. 

" I salute your lordship," said he, ''first, on the part of my 
master, the honourable and valiant chevalier Agenor de 
Mauleon, who awaits, at a little distance, your lord^p's re* 
ply ; and then, on that of his unworthy squire, who congra- 
tulates himself on the happy chance which gives him the 
honour of thus addressing you." 

Hie Moor gravely indined his head, and awaited in silence 
the end of his speech. 

''May it plesse your lordship to inform us which of these 
two steeples we see bdow is that of C!oimbr% and, also, 
which of these fine palaces is that of Don Frederick, the 
illustrious Grand Master of St Jtaom, and the fiiend ctf the 
noble chevalier who has the honour, throii|^ me^ to request 
this double in£;>rmation." 

Musearon, in order to enhance the oonsequence of both his 
master and himself had laid great stress on the words re* 
lative to Don Frederick, and as though to rewaxd his tact^ 
the Moor listened attentively to this second part of his 
iq[>eech, whilst his eyes gleamed with the fire peculiar to his 
race ; but he only replied by again bowing his head, then 
jutmoanmng in an imperiouB and guttural touie a. ib^^ l^x»^ 
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woT^ the ▼angnard of his little troop resumed their march» 
the Moorish cavalier ta|;ed on his mvle, and the rear-guardy 
bearing in their midst the closed litter^ in their turn fol- 
lowedlum. 

Mufloaron remained for a moment stupified and humiliated. 
As for the chevalier he did not precisel j know whether the 
Arab word, whidi he understood as little as Muscaron, was 
uttered hj the Moor in reply to the squire, or as a direction 
to his own troop. 

^'AhP suddenlj exdaisied Muscaron, who would not 
acknowledge that he had received an insult, " no doubt he 
did not understand Frendi ; tiiat was the cause of his silence; 
I ought to hove vpokan to him ill Castilian." 

But as the Moor was now too &r distant fixr Musoaron, 
on foot as he was, to overtake him, and the pmd^tit squire 
besides preftnhig a consoling doubt to a humiliating cer- 
tainty, h» returned to his master. 
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OODfBBA. 

Agxvob, furious at his squire's relation, which was con- 
firmed by what he had himself overheard, for a moment 
ttoitertained the idea of obtaining from the Moor by force 
idittb he had zefused to courtesy; but when he endeavoured 
to urge his horse forward in pursuit of the impertinent 
Saracen, the poor animal manifested so little disposition to 
seomid Ins master's wishes, that the chevalier was obliged to 
pause on the steep and stony declivity we have before men- 
tioned. The Moorish rear-guard observing the movements 
of the two Franks, turned from time to time^ so as to avoid 
being suprieed by them. 

*' if eanre Age^," said Muaoaron, ahxmed at these hos- 
tile demonateaifeii^in^ which, however, the weariness of their 
himses deprived of all chance of proving dangerous — '* Messiie 
Agenozv have I not already txM you that the Moor did not 
undaratand Freubch; and moreover, did I not confess that, 
like yon, indigiiant at bis silence^ the idea of interrogating 
him in Spanish did not occur to me until he was too distant 
toallowmyputtii^itintoezecutionl Tlie\&aaiv^)V\x<s£^<^'c^) 
does not rest with bim^ but with xne ixst Xkot \iaiN\\i% ^^^otL^c 
tioi^i of tbia happy expedient Beaidea,'' aAAa^^^b, \«t- 
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ceiving that the chevalier was obliged to halt, '^we are 
alone, and you see how worn-out your horse is." 

Mauleon shook his head. 

" That is all well and good," said he, " but the Moor did 
not behaye naturally. He might not understand French, but 
the language of signs is known in every country of the 
globe. In pronouncing the word ' Coimbra,' you pointed 
alternately to the two cities ; so that he must necessarily have 
concluded that you were inquiring the way. I cannot at 
this moment overtake this insolent Moor, but by the blood 
of our Lord, which cries out for vengeance against these 
infidels, he had better not cross my path !" 

'* On the contrary, messire," said MuscarOn, who, though 
prudent, was not wanting in either courage or rancour, 
*' endeavour to meet with him, but not as he is now. For 
instance, meet him man to man, with the valets who guard 
this litter; you will charge the master, I the attendants, and 
we shall soon see what he keeps in this box of gilded wood." 

" Doubtless some idol," said the chevalier. 

" Or perhaps his treasures," said Muscaron. " Fancy plung- 
ing your hands into a great coffer full of diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies, for these accursed infidels make use of incanta- 
tions, by the aid of which they discover buried riches. Oh, 
had we been only six, or even four in number, we would 
have had a sight of them ! Oh, France, France ! where are 
your valiant men-at-arms and gallant adventurers?" 

'^ Stay !" said the chevalier, who during this rhapsody had 
been buried in thought ; " I have just recollected something." 

« What?" asked Muscaron. 

" Don Frederick's letter." 

«WeU, messire?" 

" Well, and this letter may, perhaps, give us some directions 
which I have forgotten relative to our route to Coimbra." 

^' Ah, ma foi ! that is thinking and speaking to the pur- 
pose. The letter, Messire Agenor, the letter ! if it be only 
to restore our spirits by the &ie promises it contains." 

The chevalier unfastened from his saddle-bow a small roll 
of perfumed leather, from whence he drew a parchment — ^it 
was Don Frederick's letter, which he preserved not only as 
a passport, but also as a talisman. It was as follows :— 

'^ Noble and generous chevalier, Don Agenor de Mauj^n, 
dt? j'ou remember the lance you broke at "SwcHioiiTxft yiS&^ 
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Don Frederick, Grand Master of St. James, when the Cas- 
tilians visited France to fetch Donna Bianca de Bourbon T' 

"He means Madame Blanche of Bourbon," said Mus- 
caron, nodding his head with the air of a man professing to 
understand Spanish, and who is unwilling to lose an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his knowledge. 

The chevalier glanced at Muscaron in the manner in 
which he was accustomed to notice his squire's fanfaronnades, 
and continued the perusal of his letter. 

" I promised not to forget you, for you acted both nobly 
and courteously towards me — '' 

" The feet is," a second time interrupted Muscaron, " that 
your lordship could have introduced your dagger into his 
throat, as easily and delicately as you did to Monsieur de 
Lourdes, in the combat of the Pas de Larre ; for in this 
&mous tourney where you unhorsed him, and he, furious at 
losing his seat, insisted of continuing the combat, av>x armes 
emondues, instead of the courteous weapons of whicli you 
had hitherto made use ; you had him tmder your knee, and 
instead of taking advantage of your victory, you generously 
said to him — I tMnk I hear the words — * Bise, Grand Master, 
and be the honour of the Castilian cavalry !' " and Muscaron 
i^ccompanied these last words by a gesture full of majesty, 
in which, without intending it, he parodied that of his 
master on this memorable occasion. 

" If he were thrown from his saddle," said Mauleon, " it 
was from his horse being unable to bear the shock ; for these 
half- Arab, half-Castilian coursers are worth more than ours, 
for the road, but less for the combat ; and he only tell under 
me through catching his spur on the root of a tree at the 
moment of receiving a heavy blow from my battle-axe, for 
he is both an intrepid and a skilful chevalier. !N evertheless/' 
continued Agenor, with a feeling of pride, which the modesty 
he had just exhibited did not allow him to altogether re- 
press, ^*the day on which this memorable passage of arma> 
at Narbonne took place was a bright one for me l" 

" Without counting how you received the prize from the 
hand of Madame Blanche of Bourbon, who, sweet princess,, 
became all pale and trembling at seeing the toxoiifc^ %.^ -^Vy^Scl 
she expected to preside, changed into aYexiVaXA.^ oRyw^sa^ 
Year, mjr lord, " continued Muscaron, his lieaxt i^^V^^^s^^ ^^ 
the thought' of the bonoura aw^tiug \)0^ "baia xoafiX^c «»»> 
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himseif at Coimbra, ^ yoa are rig^t in oaUing it a bright day, 
for it will make your fortune." 

" I hope 80," said Agenor, modestly. " But let us con- 
tinue;" and he resumed the perusal of his letter. 

''To-ds^y I would recall to your remembrance the promise 
you made to grant to me alone, fraternity in arms. We 
are both Christians ; join me then at Coimbra in Portugal, 
-which I have just taken from the infidels, and I will give 
you an opportunity of distinguishing yourself against the 
enemies of our holy rdigion. You shall dwell in my own 
palace, and be treated as a brother at my court. C<»ne, tb^o, 
Agenor, for I have need of a companion who loves me — I who 
behold.myself surrounded by artful and dangerous enemies. 

" QobabBtt is a town the name of which ought to be faBcdliar 
to you, situated, as I have before said, on the River Mondego;, 
in Portugal, at tiie distance of two leagues from the sea. You 
will only have to traverse friendly provincea First, Arragon, 
which is the primitive domain leit by Don Sancho the Great 
toEamirio; then New Castile, the re-conquest of which from 
the Moors was begun by King Alphonso the Sixth, and 
completed by hia successors. Then L^on, the theatre of the 
celebrated Bsats of arms of the illustrious Pelagio, whose 
history I related to you. Lastly, you must pass, through 
Acqued% and will then find yourself in Portugal, where I 
shall await you. Beware, unless you have a considerable 
retinue, of approaching too closely the motmtains on your 
left, and put no trust in any Jews or Moors you may chance 
to encounter on your road. 

'^ Adieu ! Do you remember how for one whole day I 
styled myself 'Agenor' in your honour, and you called 
yourself *Frederigo* in minel How, too, on the same day, 
we bore each othePs colours^ and thus journeyed side by side, 
jOKt wearing my searf aoEid i yours, until we reached Urgel, 
to which we were eseortii^our beloved queen, Donna Bianca 
of BourboQil Come, then, Don Agenor, I need a brother and 
a friend — come!" 

** Weill" said Moscaron, ** ihere la nothing in this letter to 
diareGtu&" 

^'On the contrary, there is everything" said Agenor. 
^'•Did you not hear what I read? It is quite true that for 
oBe wh<de d^j I wore bis scarf." 
^^And what then, messirer 
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"Its eoloors were led and yellow ; look well theo, MrndBron, 
and tiy ^e^ecr your piercing sight cannot discern in eitber 
of these two cities an edifice from the top of which wft;veB m 
banner as yellow as gold and as red as Uoo<^ for tins will be 
the palaee of my friend Don Frederioky and tho town in 
which it stands Ooimfora.*' 

Muscaron shftded his eyes with his hand to proteob them 
from ilie brigikt sunshine which confounded all sunounding 
objects in a fl<ood of golden light like a molten sea, and after 
allowing hia gasse to wandw from right to left and from left 
to right, he at ku^ fixed it on the town situated on the right 
of the river, in one of the sinuosities that marked its oourae. 

" In that case, Sire Agenor," said he, " Coimbra lies at 
the foot of yonder hillodc, behind that wall of plantains and 
aloesy since from its principal edifice floats the banner yoa 
described^ only it is surmounted by a red cross.^ 

** The cross of dt James T exclaimed the cheralier. *' It 
would be so ; bat you are sure^ Musoaron, that you are not 
mistakenr 

" See for yourself, messire." 

" The rays of the sun are still so ardent that I cannot well 
distinguish distant objects ; you must guide my eye a little.** 

" TMb way, messire, look thia way — ^follow the course of 
the road till it branc)ies off in two directions—- you see itr 

"Yea" 

"FoUow the road to the right, which winds along the 
banks' of the rirer. Look! look! the Moor's troop is 
entering one of the gates 1" 

The Sim, which had hitherto been only a hindrance to the 
two trayeilers, at this moment came to their aid, by cansing 
the smtaof Moorish armour all damascened with gold to 
apavkle beneath his fiery rays. 

*^ So,** said the chevalier, " this Moor was himself going 
to Coimbra, and yet oould not understand the name of his 
destinati^Di. Very well; the first fayour granted me by 
Pon Frederick shall be an opportunity of learning the 
reason of this insolence. But how happens it,** continued 
ihe chevalier, still speaking to himself, 'Hhat so pioua «• 
prioeB as Don Frederick, whose name ra3ik& axuoxk^ >^i^ 
ablest defenders of our holy religion, auffetE tlckft -ptowKM^ ^ 
Maoism his newly conquered city— tbe -very catey, Vio^tesMk. 
whence be baa driven them r 
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" Wliat would you have, messirer said Muscaron, without 
-waiting to he interrogated. '^ Is not Don Frederick half- 
brother of Don Pedro, King of Castile." 

''And what of that?" said Agenor. 

'' Is it possible that you are ignorant of the rumour which 
has even reached France, that the love of everything Moorish 
is innate in that family? They declare that they cannot 
exist without them ; that he has them for counsellors, 
guards, and physicians — nay, has even Moorish mistresses." 

" Be silent, Maitre Muscaron," said the chevalier, " and do 
not meddle ^ith the affairs of his Majesty Don Pedro, 
who is a great prince, and the brother of my illustrious 
fnend." 

"Brother, indeed!" muttered Muscaron; "I have also 
heai*d it whispered that it was one of those Moorish relation- 
ships which will one day or other be terminated by either 
the bowstring or the scimitar ! For my part, I would much 
rather have poor Guillonnes, who tends goats in the Vale 
of Andorra, for my brother, than Don Pedro, Eling of 
Castile." 

" Whatever may be your own opinion," said the chevalier, 
'* I forbid you to say another word on the subject. When 
we are about to receive hospitality from persons, the least 
we can do is not to speak ill of them." ^ 

" But we are not seeking it from Don Pedro of Castile," 
persisted the intractable Muscaron, " but from his brother, 
• Don Frederick, Lord of Coimbra in Portugal" 

" No matter ; I order you to be silent," said the chevalier, 
sternly. 

Muscaron raised his white cap, ornamented with a red 
tassel, and made a low bow, whilst a mocking smile, con- 
cealed by the masses of ebon hair which fell over his thin 
and bronzed cheeks, played on his lips. 

" When your lordship is ready to continue your journey," 
said he, affcer a moment's silence, " your very humble servant 
is at your command." 

"You must first consult your horse," replied Mauleon. 
" At all events, if he is unable to proceed, we can leave him 
where he is ; and at nightfall, when he hears the howling of 
the wolves, he will gain the city of his own accord." 

But the animal, on whom the squire had bestowed the 
jmme of the valley in which he was born, a& tboM^b undar- 
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standing the fate with which he was menaced, got up with 
more alacrity than could have been believed possible. 

" Let us proceed," said Agenor ; and he rode forward, 
again raising the visor of his casque, which he had lowered 
whilst awaiting the Moorish troop ; and thus disclosing to 
view a noble countenance, heated and dusty, but full of 
character ; a bold eye, fine and chiseled lips, teeth white as 
ivory, and a chin which, though beardless, bore on it the 
deep dimple which denotes indomitable wilL In fact, Messire 
Agenor deMauleon, as he confessed to himself on beholding his 
image mirrored in the bright shield which he now took from 
Muscaron's hands, was both a young and handsome chevalier." 

This brief halt had refreshed the horses, and they pro- 
ceeded at a tolerably rapid pace along the road, now infallibly 
indicated by the colours of the Grand Master of St. James, 
waving from his palace. As they approached the city, they 
perceived that, notwithstanding ihe intense heat of the day, 
the streets were full of people, and could distinguish the 
sound of trumpets and the chiming of bells filling the air 
with their joyous and linging notes. 

*• If I had sent Muscaron on before me," said Agenor, " I 
should really believe that all these rejoicings were in my 
honour ; but however flattering such a reception might be, 
I must nevertheless ascribe this timiult to some other cause." 

As to Muscaron, who beheld in all this gaiety a promise of 
future festivities, he held up his head proudly, much pre* 
ferring to be received by joyous people than sad ones. 

The travellers were not mistaken ; some great agitation 
reigned in the city, and if the faces of the inhabitants did 
not precisely wear the smiling mask of joy which this ring- 
ing of bells and flourish of trumpets seemed to demand, they 
stUl appeared like people whom some great and imexpected 
event had befiillen. As to asking their wa3^ . that was quite 
unnecessary, they had only to follow the crowd which was 
hastening towards the principal square of the city. As they 
were endeavouring to force their way through the throng, 
and Muscaron, in order to open a passage for his noble 
master, was dealing blows right and left with the handle of 
his riding-whip, they suddenly beheld before them, shaded 
by lofty palm-trees and tufted sycamores, tlie xoAigc^Q^Ti^ 
Moorish Alcazar^ erected by King Mohamed, and uorw Wic^- 
jded byr ibe jrouthfal conqueror, Don Frederick. 
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NotwitlistandiDg their haste, Agenor and his eompaDion 
paused to admire this vast and feuotastic edifice, coTered with 
exquisite stone firetwork, in imitation of the finest lace, and 
studded irith marble mosaics, which i^)peared like large 
plates of topaz, si^phire and lapis-lazuli set by some archi- 
tect of Bagdad for a palace destined for fairies or houries. 
In the western, or spea^king relatively to Spain, the southern 
parts of France, diere were fe^ specimens of architecture 
besides the cathedrals of St. Tr(^>hime, and one or two ancient 
bridges ; the Franks had then no idea of ike c^ves and 
trefoils, which a hundred years later they borrowed from the 
East, to decorate their diurches and. the summits of their 
towers. The Alcaror of Ooimbra was, therefore, a magnifi- 
cent sight, eren for our ignorant and barbarous ancestors, who 
at that epoch des^nsed ike Moorish and Italian civilization 
from which they afterwards so largely prc^ted. 

As Agraior and Muscaron stood silently gazing at it, they 
Mleld & trcx^ of guards, accompanied by pages, leading 
liorseB and mxdes, ^nerge*fr<8n eacli of the two lateral gates 
of the palace. These two troops advanced towards each 
other, describing a quarter of a circle, and clearing a large 
space of ground in the form of a bow, in front of the princi- 
pal entrance, to which was an ascent of ten steps. The mix^ 
tuie of the dazzling luxury of Africa with the more severe 
elegance of western costume, gave an irresistiye fistscination 
to this i^ctaol^ <^ whidi both Agenor and his squire felt 
the influence; as they beheld, on the one side, the purple 
aaod golden irappings of the Arab horses, and the gorgeous 
habits of thmr Moorish riders, and on tke ot^r, silks and 
diasii^s, rendered conspicuous by the haughty and com- 
Tnanding mien of their Frankish wearers, whose pride seemed 
shared by their very beasts of burden. Suddenly, the ban- 
ner of the Grand Master appeared beneath the lofty arch 
carved in trefoils, which formed the central entrance to the 
Almzar ; it was accompanied by six guards, and borne by a 
powerful man-at-armsj who placed himself in the centre of 
Idle vacant space. 

Agenor immediately perceived that Bon fVederick was. 
either about to set out on a journey from one town to 
another, or to proceed in procession through t^e streets ; and 
was temp4K^, in spite of tiie poverty of his purse, to go in 
search of some hoBkhj where he might await his return. 
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fiince he was unwilliDg to intrude his presence at this inop- 
portune moment. Bat, at the same instant, he beheld emerge 
from one of the lateral arches of the Alcazar the vanguaid 
of the Moorish chief, followed by the &.moas litter of ^ded 
wood, borne between two white moles, which had been so 
strong and pious a temptation to Muscaron. 

At last a burst of trumpets and cymbals announced the 
coming of the Grand Master, and four-and- twenty musicians^ 
eight in a row, emerged from the central arch and descended 
the steps, still sounding their instruments. One of the 
powerfol, but elegant dogs of La Sierra, with the pointed 
head of the bear, the glittering eye of the lynx, and the slender 
legs of the deer, bounded after them. His body was covered 
with long silken hair, which shone like silver, and round his 
neck was a heavy golden collar, studded with rubies, to 
which was attached a small bell of the same metal. His joy 
displayed itself by a thousand gambols : now he darted un^er 
the arch as though chiding the tardy footsteps of his master, 
and now returned to the si<Ie of a magnificently caparisoned 
snow-white charger, which a6knowledged his caresses by a 
joyous neigh. 

At last the Grand Master himself appeared, and a single 
cry, repeated by a thousand voices, rent the air, " Viva Don 
Erederickr* 

Don Frederick advanced, conversing with the Arab chief 
who walked on his right, whilst on his left was a young page^ 
whose black eyebrows and slightly compressed lips gave an 
expression of firmness to his handsome features, bearing an 
open purse full of gold pieces, in which Don Frederick, on 
arriving at the first step, plunged his white and delicate 
hand, and scattered a golden shower over the heads of the 
multitude, who redoubled their cries at a generosity to which 
they had been so little accustomed under the dominion of 
their foimer rulers. Their new master was of a majestic 
figure, which, even on horseback, lost none of its stateliness. 
The mixture of French and Spanish blood in his veins had 
^ven him long black hair, blue eyes, and a fair complexion; 
and these blue eyes beamed with so sweet and benevolent an 
expression that the air resounded with blessings, and many, 
in their anxiety not to lose sight of him for a single instsxit, 
forgot to gather up the gold sequins. But «wAj8kftT^.'3/\3DL>!ki^ 
jxndst of these general accIamatioiiB, tke ^srsxcc^ii^ ^si^ 
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cymbals, wbicb had ceased for a moment, again sounded ; bixt 
whether by chance or whether influenced by the fear of 
losing so good a master, instead of their former gay and 
festive strains, they breathed only a sad and melancholy air, 
whilst the bells, that newly invented link between hearen 
and earth, instead of their joyous peals, only gave forth a 
gloomy and discordant jangling, which sounded Hke a tocsin* 
At the same time the dog rose upon his hind legs and placing 
his paws on his master's breast, uttered so prolonged and 
dismal a howl that every one shuddered. 

There was a general silence, in the midst of which a 
-solitary voice from the crowd exclaimed — 

"Do not go. Grand Master! Kemain with us, Don Frede- 
rick !" But no one knew from whom this counsel proceeded 

At this cry, the Moor started, and his visage became of 
that ghastly hue which is the pallor of these children of the 
sun, whilst his anxious glance rested on Don Frederick, as 
though he sought to read in his countenance his reply to this 
' isolated voice and general stupefaction. But Don Frederick 
patted his howling dog, and turning with a sad smile to the 
multitude, who gazed upon him with suppliant eyes and 
clasped hands — 

" My good friends," said he, " the King, my brother, sum- 
mons me to Seville, where fetes and tourneys await my 
•coming to celebrate our reconciliation; therefore, instead of 
wishing to hinder my departure, rejoice at the amity sub- 
,-sisting between us." 

But instead of manifesting any joy at this intelligence, the 
'Crowd received it in gloomy silenca The page murmured a 
• few words to his master and the dog continued to howl. 
Meanwhile, the Moor anxiously watched the people, the 
,j)age, the dog, and Don Frederick himself. 

But the Grand Master's brow darkened — the Moor fancied 
lie hesitated, and hastened to address him. 

" My lord," said he, " you know there are two books, one 
of gold and one of brass, in which every man's destiny is 
written beforehand. Yours is inscribed in golden letters^ 
therefore press boldly forward and accomplish it." 

Don Frederick raised his eyes, which were fixed on the 
ground, and cast them over the vast multitude, as if seeking 
for one friendly visage, one encouraging glance. At the 
same moment, Agenor, in his anxiety not to lose the smallest 
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detail of the scene passing before him, raised himself in his 
stimips, and as if he instinctively comprehended what the 
Grand Master sought, waved his lance with one hand, and 
with the other lifted the visor of his casque. 

Don Frederick uttered a cry of joy, his eyes sparkled, and 
a gay smile rested on his lips and lighted up his whole coun- 
tenance. 

" Don Agenor T he exclaimed, pointing to the chevalier. 
The page, as though reading his master's wishes, waited to 
hear no more, but hastily quitting his side, forced his way 
towards Agenor, exclaiming, 

" Come, Don Agenor ! come !*' 

The crowd parted in a moment, and all eyes were £xed on 
the chevalier whom the Grand Master seemed to welcome 
with as much joy as Tobit of old did the divine companion 
sent him from heaven. Agenor dismounted, and throwing 
his bridle to Muscaron, to whom he also gave his lance, he 
hung his shield on the bow of his saddle and followed his 
young conductor through the crowd. 

The Moor again started, for he recognised in his turn the 
Frank chevalier he had encountered on the route to Ooimbra, 
and the squire to whom he had given no reply. Don Fre- 
derick held out his arms to Agenor, and the two young men 
embraced with all the ardour of their age. 

** Will you accompany mel" asked the Grand Master. 

** To the ends of the earth I" replied Agenor. 

" My Mends," said Don Frederick, in that sonorous and 
ringing voice which was the admiration of the multitude, 
'* you may now see me depart without uneasiness, for my 
friend and brother, Don Agenor de Mauleon, the flower of 
French chivalry, goes with me." And on a sign from the 
Grand Master, amid the flourish of trumpets and beating of 
drums, his squire led forward his snow-white charger, whilst 
the people cried with one voice, " Long live Don Frederick, 
Grand Master of St. James! — ^long live Don Agenor de 
Mauleon, the Frank chevalier 1" 

The beautiful dog also approached the group and gazed in- 
tently at the two strangers ; at sight of the Moor, he showed 
his white teeth with a low and menacing growl, but on the 
chevalier he lavished a thousand caresses. The pag<& laid\^ 
hand on the dog's neck with a melancholy simie. 

^^Mjrlard/' said Agenor, ''when you aaked me \^ I^QNB 
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you, and I ^dly agreed to do so, I only consulted my zeid 
in your service; I did not reflect that having journeyed from 
Xarbes in sixteen days, my horses are nearly dead wi^ &tigue 
and would be unable to proceed much further." 

"What!" exclaimed Don Frederick, "did I not tell you 
that my palace-— my horses — my arms — ^in short, everything 
tliat Coimbra can furnish, is at your disposal? Hasten to 
my stables, and there choose horses for yourself and squire — 
or rather do not leave me even for an instant; Fernand 
will procure for you everything you require. ' Let my war- 
horse Antrim be immediately saddled, and inquire whether 
Don Agenor's squire prefers a horse or a mule. As to the 
tired steeds, they shall follow in the rear-guard, where they 
will be properly cared for." 

Meanwhile, the Moor, ^ncying the cavalcade was about to 
start, had descended to take a survey of his litter and to give 
sundry directions to those who guarded it ; but finding the 
departure was delayed, and that the two friends remained in 
earnest conversation, he hastily returned to his former station 
beside the Grand Master, who immediately addressed him. 

*' My Lord Mothril," said he, " this chevalier is one of my 
friends, or rather more than a friend; for he is my brother- 
in-arms, and is about to accompany me to Seville, where I 
wish to offer his services to Don Pedro as captain of his 
guards, and if after that my kingly brother will resign him 
to me, I shall indeed be grateful, for his blade is invincible 
and his heart even truer than his sword." 

The Moor replied in excellent Spanish, although his pro- 
nunciation somewhat partook of the guttural accent which 
Agenor had remarked on the road to Coimbra, when, on his 
uttering a single Arab word, his troop put themselves in motion. 

** I thank your lordship for thus making known to me the 
rank and title of your friend, but chance has already caused 
me to be acquainted with the noble Frank. Unhappily, a 
traveller in a strange land, especially when, like myseL^ he 
belongs to a hostile nation, is obliged to distrust chance; 
therefore, when I met Don Agenor on the mountain I did 
not greet him with the courtesy he merited." 

** What, then," said Frederick, "you have already met?" 

" Yes, my lord," replied Agenor in FrMich; "and I confess 
the tacit refusal of this Moorish lord to answer a simple in- 
ffwr^as to onr route, which I put to him through my sc^Hiire, 
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Bomewhat aonoyed me. We show more civilify to strange 
gaests on the other aide of the Pyrenees." 

'^Messire/' said Molihxil, still in SpaosiBhy ^you are mis- 
taken on Uiat point. Hhe Moors still dw€dl in Spain, hut it 
is not their own land, and, except at Granada, they are them- 
selves the gaests of the Spaniaixis.'* 

" So l" muttered Muscaron, who had insensibly approached 
them, " he imderstands French well enough now." 

" Let this slight difference between you be fergotten," said 
Don Frederick; ^'for I am sure Motbril, the friend and 
minister of his Majesty Don Pedro, will look with hsvour on 
his brother's friend, the Chevalier de Manleon." 

The Moor silently bowed his head ; and as Muscaroan, in 
his anxiety to discover what the litter contained, had ap- 
proached it more nearly than he approved, he again de- 
scended the st^>s, and under pretence of giving some for- 
gotten diredacn, hastened to place himself between his 
treasiure and the inquisitive squire. 

Don Frederick took advaaaEtage of his absence to whisper 
to Agenor, *^ In this Moor, you behold my brother^s ruler, 
and consequently mine !" 

" Nay," said Agenor. " Why this bitter speech? Surely, 
my lord, a chevalier of your princely blood and far-£i,med 
vadoiur need acknowledge no oth^ ruler than €rod." 

"And yet I am going to Seville," replied the Grand 
Master, with a sigh. 

** But why go there, my lord V 

^Because, my £nend, his Majesty Don Pedro Tequests my 
presence, and his requests are commands." 

The Moor seemed divided between his unwillingness to 
quit his litter, and his fear of allowing Don Frederick to 
say too much to the Frank chevalier ; but the latter feeling 
prevailed, and he returned to his former station beside the 
two frienda 

" My lord," said he, addressing the yotmg prinoe, ^' I regret 
hEKving to annoimce to you a piece of n€fws whkh Z.fear will 
disarrange all your plans. My secretary has just ocxifirmed & 
&ct of which I was befoare almost oertaitt^-^saueiy, that hia 
Majesty Don Pedro has already, as captain of his guards, a 
bnufe man of Tari£i^ in whom he plaoes the ^ceetlbQi^ qqc&- 
dence, although he, or rather his anceatoiB, wereVMnn. on V^CL<^ 
cii»er mde of the Strtdta. I Bhould -thereforQ ejBiTia^ ^ox^ 
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Mend to remain at Coimbra, since he will be only giving 
himself useless trouble in visiting the courts the more so as it is 
well known that Donna Padilla dislikes the French nation." 

" Well, so much the better," said Don Frederick ; " I shall 
now be able to keep my friend with me." 

** I have not come to Spain to serve under Don Pedro," 
said Agenor, proudly, " but to Portugal, to join Don Frede- 
rick, and I will not accept any service but his. Here is 
toy master !" and he courteously saluted his friend. 

The Moor smiled till his white teeth gleamed beneath his 
black beard. 

" Heavens ! what fine teeth he has!'' said Muscaron. ^' He 
ought to be able to bite well." 

At this moment the page appeared, leading the Grand 

Master's war-horse Antrim, and a mule for Muscaron ; the 

exchange was soon made, Agenor de Mauleon mounted the 

, fresh steed, Muscaron scrambled on his mule, and their wearied 

animals were consigned to the proper attendants. 

At the Moor's invitation, Don Frederick descended the 
steps with the intention of, in his turn, mounting his 
charger. But again the beautiful dog, by leaping on his 
master and howling dismally, endeavoured to prevent his 
putting this design into execution; but Don Frederick 
pushed him aside with his foot, and springing into his saddle, 
gave the word to depart. Then, as if driven to desperation, 
the dog started up, and fixed his fangs deeply in the throat 
of the horse, which snorted with pain, and plunged with a 
violence that would have unseated any less practised cavalier 
than his rider. 

" Why, Allan !" he exclaimed, addressing the dog by the 
title usually employed to designate his race. " Are you going 
madt" And with the heavy thong of his riding- whip he 
inflicted so severe a blow on the infuriated animal, that he 
rolled to some paces distance. 

" That dog ought to be destroyed," said Mothril. 

Femand cast a keen glance at the Moor. Allan re- 
treated to the steps of the Alcazar, where he seated himseli^ 
and howled more dismally than ever. Then the people, who 
had remained silent spectators of this scene, raised their 
voices, and the cry which had before issued from a single 
mouth, was now echoed by a thousand more. 
' ^^jDonotgOfDonFredenckl Stay wit!i\]ifi,GT«KidMBat«£l 
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What need have you of a brother, when you have a faithful 
people? What can Seville offer more than Ooimbra?" 

"My lord," said Mothril, "must I return to my royal 
master with the intelligence that your dog, your page, and 
your people will not allow you to obey his summons 1" 

" No, Mothril," replied the yoimg prince, " I am ready to 
depart ; forward, my friends ! " and waving his hand to the 
people, he placed himself at the head of the cavalcade — the 
crowd silently parting before it. 

They now proceeded to close the gilded gates of the 
Alcazar, which grated on their hinges l£ke the rusted portal 
of some empty sepulchre. As long as his master remained 
in sight, the dog, as though hoping he would change his re* 
solution, and return, kept his position on the steps; but 
when a turn of the road hid him from view, he started off in 
pursuit, and in a few moments overtook him, as if, since he 
could not prevent his rushing into danger, he was at least 
resolved to share it with him. Ten minutes afterwards they 
left Coimbra, and took the same route travelled that same 
morning by both Mothril the Moor and Agenor de Mauleom 



CHAPTER III. 

MUSCABON'S DISCOVERT. 

The Grand Master's troop, including the Frank chevalier 
and his squire^ but not counting the Moor and his dozen 
guards^ pages, and valets, consisted of in all thirty-eight 
lAeiL, Ilie rich baggage was carried by sumpter mules, for 
eight days previous to the arrival of Mothril, Don Frederick 
had been apprised that his brother awaited him at Seville. 
He was, therefore, prepared for immediate departure, hoping 
that the Moor would be too fatigued to accompany him, and 
would remain behind ; but in tliis he was disappointed, for 
weariness seemed alike unknown both to these sons of the 
desert and their fleet steeds. 

On the first day, they journeyed ten leagues, and night 
having come, pitched their tents on the slope of the moun- 
tain, on the summit of which stands Pombal. During this 
stage, the Moor had exercised the most rigid surveillance over 
the two friends. Under pretence of making \na exci\>siii^ \i^ 
the Frank chevalier, and redeeming his paat T\x!^fexifis» Vj 
bia present courteay, be had never quitted iLgesiOTC^^ %A^ 
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except for the brief period necessary to exchange a lew wtnnds 
with the guardians of his litter. But dnring this momentaiy 
absence^ which appeared to be occasioned by some sentiment 
more powerfdl than any other^ Agenor fonnd time to say to 
his friend — 

" Deign to inform me^ Don Frederick, firom whence pro- 
ceeds this persistence €»i the part of this Moorish lord to 
share both our company and our conversation. It can only 
be his attachment to you ; for I fancy I received his some* 
what tardy advances in a manner that wonld not inspire him 
with any great liking jfor me." 

''I know notiiing about Mothril's attachment to me/' re- 
plied Don Frederick ; ** but I am well aware of his halared 
to Donna Padilla, the King's fikvourite mistress." 

Agenor regarded him with the air of a man who hears 
without understanding; but the watchful Moor was again 
beside them, and Don Frederick had only time- to whi^ier, 
*' Speak on some other subject." 

Agenor hastened to obey, and gave utterance to the firsft 
thought that presented itself to his mind. 

" By-the-bye, Don Frederick," said he, " can you tell me 
how our honoured lady, Blanche of Bourbon, Queen of Castile, 
accommodates herself to Spain! There has been much 
anxiety in France about that fair princess, whose departure 
was attended by so many good wishes, when you were sent 
by her royal husband to escort her from Narbonne." 

The words were still on his lips, when Agenor felt a sharp 
blow on his left knee, and the young^ page, as though by the 
wilfulness of his liorse, passed between Don Frederick and 
his friend; he gracefully apologized to the latter for both 
himself and his horse, but at the same moment, gave him 
a look which would have silaiced even the most heedless 



Don Frederick felt that he must make some reply, since 
in the situation in which he was placed, silence would bear a 
worse interpretation than words. 

" But," interrupted Mothril, who seemed to have as great 
an interest in keeping up the conversation as Don Frederick 
had in letting it drop, " has not the noble chevalier received 
any news of Donna Bianca since her arrival in Spain T 

** Senor," said Ag^ior, with surprise, " during the last two 
or three yean I have been engaged wii^ the grand comi^tdfiA 
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in makiiig war against the English, the enemies of our Eang 
John, nov a prisoner in London, and his Begent, Prince 
Charles, who will one day be called Charlee the Wise, so 
famed is he ah'eady for his early prudence and virtue." 

''I should have thought," said Mothril, '<that the afiPair 
of Toledo made noise enough to reach your ears- wherever 
you might have been !" 

Don Frederick turned slightly pale, and the page laid his 
£nger on Ms lips as a sign to Agenor to be silent. Agenor 
understood him, and contented himself with murmuring; 
" Spain, Spain ! land of mystery !" 

But this did not satisfy Mothril. 

" Since you are no better informed of the fate of your 
regent's sister-iu'-law," said he, '^ I will myself relate what 
has happened to her." 

" Nay, nay, my lord," interrupted Don Frederick. ** The 
question asked by my friend was aae of those idle ones whiok 
only require yes or no as an answer ; not one of those long 
recitals, whidL to a stranger to Spain would be totally 
devoid of all interest." 

" But," persisted Mothril, " if Don Agenor be a stranger 
to Spain, he is at least well acquainted with France, iod 
Donna Bianca is his countrywoman ; besides, the tale will 
not be long, and in visiting the Court of Castile, it is neces- 
sary for him to know what subjects of conversation are in- 
terdicted and what permitted." 

Don Frederick sighed, and drew the hood of his large 
white mantle over his face, as though to shade his eyes from 
the last rays of the setting sun. 

''It is said that you accompanied Donna Bianca from 
Narbonne to Urgel," continued Mothril. " Is my informatioii 
correct, or have I been deceived r 

" It was the truth," replied the chevalier, who though 
rendered circum^>eGt by the gloomy expression oi his 
friend's countenance, and the warning looks of the young 
page, was incapable of dissimulation. 

'' Well, then, ^e conldnued her journey towards Madrid, 
traversing Arragon and part of New Castile under the 
guardianship of Don Frederick, who conducted her to Aloala, 
where the royal nuptials were celebrated with & TftwgD\^^«w» 
w<Hrthy of so illustrious a pair. But, strange to hkjT ^wa?- 
tmuedMotbrU, darting at Don Frederick one o£ i^*^ yvsccis^ 
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glances habitual to him, " the King, whose motives still re- 
main a mystery, next day returned to Madrid, leaving his- 
young bride a prisoner, rather than a queen, in the castle of 
Alcala." 

Mothril paused for a moment to see whether either of the 
two friends would say anything in Donna Bianca's defence ; 
but finding they both remained silent he resumed — 

" From that time there was a complete separation between 
the royal pair, and more, a council of bishops pronounced a 
sentence of divorce. Thus," and he laughed ironically, " you 
may be sure, noble Frank, some grave cause of complaint 
existed against this strange princess for so respectable and holy 
an assembly to sever a link forged alike by j^Ucyand religion." 

" Or rather," exclaimed Frederick, unable any longer to 
restrain his feelings, " the council was devoted to Don Pedro l" 

" Nay," said Mothril, with that pretended simplicity which 
gives a sharper and more bitter signification to some seeming 
jest, "how is it possible to suppose that these thirty-two 
' holy personages, whose mission is to direct the consciences 
of others, would do violence to their own? It is impossible ; 
for what would be thought of a religion represented by such 
ministers?" 

The two friends still remained silent, and Mothril con- 
tinued — 

" About this time the King fell ill, and fears were enter- 
tained for his life. Then, hitherto secret ambitions began 
to show themselves. Don Henry de Transtamare— -" 

" My lord," said Don Frederick, eagerly embracing this 
opportunity of interrupting the Moor, "you forget that 
Bon Heniy de Transtamare is my twin brother, and that I 
will not allow you to speak ill of him in my presence, any 
more than of Don Pedro, King of Castile !" 

" Forgive me, illustrious Grand Master," said Mothril. " In 
seeing Don Henry so rebellious, and you so well disposed 
towards my royal master, I forgot the relationship between 
you. Henceforth I will only speak of Donna Bianca." 

"Accursed Moor!" muttered Don Frederick between his 
teeth. 

Agenor darted at the Grand Master a look which seemed 
to say, " Shall I rid you of this infidel, my lord? It is soon 
done ;" but the Moor appeared unconscious of either the 
words or the gl&nce, and went on with hia tale. 
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'' I was saying that ambitious projects began to be formed, 
many relaxed in their allegiance ; and at the very time Don 
Pedro hovered on the brink of eternity, the gates of the 
castle of Ancala one night opened of themselves, and Donna 
Bianca issued from them attended by an unknown knight, 
who escorted her to Toledo, where she remained concealed 
But it was the will of Allah that the prayers of all his 
subjects, and doubtless of his own family, should be heard, and 
our beloved King, Don Pedro, restored to health and strength. 
On learning Donna Bianca's flight, assisted by this unknown 
knight, he resolved, as some say, to send her back to Prance, 
or, as*others declare, to confine her in a still stricter prison 
than her former one. But whatever might have been the 
intentions of her royal spouse. Donna Bianca, forewarned of 
the orders he had issued for her arrest, one Sunday in the 
midst of divine service took refuge in the cathedral of 
Toledo, declaring to the people assembled there that she 
placed herself under the protection of the God of the 
Christians, and claimed the rights of sanctuary. It ap- 
pears," continued the Moor, glancing alternately at Don 
Frederick and his friend, ^Hhat Donna Bianca is very 
beautifrd ; as for myself, I have never seen her. Well, this 
beauty — ^the mystery attached to her misfortunes, and who 
knows, perhaps, some secret influence that had been long at 
work — moved all hearts in her favour. The bishop, one of 
those who had declared her marriage null and void, was driven 
ignominiously from the church, which now assumed the ap- 
pearance of a fortress prepared to defend the fugitive princess 
against the royal guards, who were now seen approaching." 

" What !" exclaimed Agenor, in a tone of horror, " attempt 
to seize Donna Bianca in a church ? Christians consent to 
violate the rights of sanctuary l" 

" Oh, yes!" answered Mothril, " Don Pedro first addressed 
himself to his Moorish archers, but they entreated him to 
consider that the sacrilege about to be committed would be 
rendered even more heinous by emplo3ring infidels in its per- 
formance, and his Majesty respected their scruples. He 
then applied to the Christians, who immediately assented to 
his wiidies. What would you have, noble Fraiik ] All re- 
ligions are full of similar contradictions, therefore t\^\» q»ti^ 
must be the best in which the fewest exist." 

''Do jou mean to assert, infidel that you aTe,^«»^»^Si^ 
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religion of the Prophet is better than the Christian faith f 
•zdsdmed Don Frederick, angrily. 

" Ko, illustrious Grand Master ; I mean to say nothing of 
the sort, and Allah preserve a poor insignificant atom of dust 
fiJce me from expressing any opinion on such a subject. No; 
at ^e present moment I am a simple narrator of the adven- 
tores of Madame Blanche of Bourbon, as the French call 
her, or as we say in Spain, Donna Bianca.'' 

" Invulnerable !" murmured Don Frederick. 

" Thus,'* resumed Mothril, " the royal troops committed 
the frightful sacrilege of forcing their way into the cat}iedral, 
from whenoe they would have torn Donna Bianca, when 
all at once a knight in iron armour, with his visor down — 
doubtless the same one who assisted the princess in her 
flight— Hxxle furiously into the sacred edifice." 

" Bode !" exclaimed Agenor, involuntarily. 

"Yes," said Mothril^ "it was doubtless a profanation, 
unless his name, his raiik, or some military order gave him 
the right of doing so. Many privileges of this description 
exist in Spain. The Grand Master of St. James, for in- 
vtance, has the right of entering any church in Christendom 
without removing either Ids helmet or his spurs. Is it not 
60, Don Frederick r 

The young prince gloomily replied in the affirmative. 
'*Well," continued the Moor, "this knight entered the 
cathedral, remised the guards, and summoned all the people 
to arms ; a revolt took place, the King's troops were driven 
from the town, and the gates closed against them." 

" But my royal brother has since then amply revenged 
himself," said Don Frederick. " And the two-and-twenty 
neads he caused to fall in the public square of Toledo have 
rightly earned for him the surname of * the Judge.'" 

"Yes, but amcmg these two-and-twenty he&d^, there was 
not that of the rebel knight, for no one knew who he was." 

" And what was the fate cf Donna Bianca f ' asked Agenor. 

" She was eonveyed to the castle of Xeres, where she still 
remains prisoner, although her crime perhaps merited a more 
severe punishment." 

" My lord," said Don Frederick, " it is not for us to decide 
on the punishment or reward merited by those whom God 
has elected to reign over us. They are second only to him, 
snd it k for him to judge their actions.** 
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^ My lord speaks truly," answered Mothril, crossing his 
hands i&eekly on his brcMt, and bowing to his horse's neck^ 
** and his slave was wrong in speaking as he has done !" 

They had now amved at the ^)ot agreed upon for their 
evening halt, and the attoidants commenced preparing tie 
tents. No sooner had the Moor quitted them to saperintend 
the arrangement of his litter, than Don Frederick approached 
Agenor, and said hastily — 

"Never again speak to me of anything conoetxdng the 
King or Dcmna Bianca — ^nay, even of myself before that 
accursed Moor, who every moment tempts me to set my dog 
at his throat. Let us refrain from conversing togeth^ until 
our evening r^)a8t, when we shall be alone^ and at liberty to 
say what we please. Th&n, at least, Mothril the Moor is 
obliged to release us from his presence, for he does not eat 
-with Ghnstians, besides, he has his litter to watch aver" 

" Then this mysterious litter contains some treasure f ' 

** Yes," said Don Frederick, smiling. 

Agenor had already during this day's journey been guilty 
of so many indiscretions;, that, dreading to commit some fr'esh 
one, he asked no further questions, but his curiosity was not 
the less lively from being thus repressed. 

Femand now approadied to receive his master^s orders, 
for his tent had just been pitched in ike centre of the camp. 

" Let our supper be iB^srved, good Femand," said the prince; 
^'for Don Agenor must be botii hungry and thirsty." 

'^ And then I may return to youf said Femand. *' You 
know, my lord, to whom I gave a promise never to qxdt yotu* 
side." 

A slight flush mounted to the Grand Master^s cheek. ^ 

" Yes, remain with us, boy," said he; " I have no secrets 
from you." 

The evening repast was served in Don iVederick's tent, 
and, as he expected, Mothril did not make his appearance. 

" Now we are alone," said Agenor; " since, as you say, you 
have no secrets from this young man, I do not count his 
presence — ^tell me, my dear lord, all that has taken place, so 
that in future I may avoid the errors into which I have 
fallen to-day." 

Don Frederick cast aa uneasy ^ance axoxm.d\msi. ^^Y^ci^ 
tent/aairf2i^ "^ivi^aaliglit inrotectiycmMa^^ 
andeatvL" 
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*^ Then/' said Agenor, *4et ns talk of other thingeu Not- 
withstanding my very natural curiosity, I can wait for a 
more convenient opportunity. Besides, it will be strange i^ 
in spite of Satan hunself, we do not %d means of exchang« 
ing a few words between this and Seville." 

''If you were not so &tigued," said Don Frederick, '^I 
should propose our quitting the tent accompanied by Fernanda 
and wrapped in our mantles, and armed with our swordfl^ 
proceeding to some sufficiently exposed spot on the surround- 
ing plain to render it impossible for the Moor, even if he 
returned to his original form of a serpent, to approach within 
fifty paces of us to overhear our conversation." 

" My lord," replied Agenor, with a smiling consciousness of 
his youthful vigour, " I am never fiitigued. Frequently, on 
my return home after a day spent in chasing the izard on 
the loftiest peaks of our mountains, my noble tutor, Emanton 
de St. Colombo, has said to me, ' Agenor, they have disco* 
vered traces of a bear, I know his haunts— will you accom- 
pany me in pursuit of him?' And I have only paused to 
disencumber myself of the game I carried before setting out 
after this new quarry." 

" Come, then," said Frederick. 

They unfastened their helmets and cuirasses, and wrapping 
themselves in their cloaks — ^less to shield themselves from the 
night air, which is always cold among the mountains, than 
from the concealment they afforded— quitted the tent and pro- 
ceeded in the direction that would soonest take them beyond 
the limits of the camp. The dog wished to follow them, but 
on receiving a sign from his master, he again laid down in. 
front of the tent ; for the beautiful creature was so well 
known, that he would have immediately betrayed the incog- 
nito of the two friends. But they were almost immediately 
stopped by a sentinel 

*•' Who is this soldier," demanded Don Frederick, stepping 
back. 

" Bamon, the cross-bowman, my lord," replied Fernand. 
" I was resolved that good watch shoidd be kept over your 
slumbers, and, therefore, myself placed a line of sentinels. You 
know to whom I have sworn to guard you even with my life." 

'*Well, then," said the Grand Master, "to him at least 
there will be no danger in revealing our names, so tell him 
wio we are,"* 
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Feniand approached the sentinel and spoke to him for a 
moment in a low voice ; the man immediately lowered his 
cross-brow, and with a respectful salutation drew back to let 
them pass. They had, however, scarcely proceeded fifty 
paces further, when a white and motionless form appeared 
through the gathering obscurity. Surprised at such an ap- 
pearance, they walked up to the seeming phantom, and dis- 
covered it to be a second sentinel enveloped in his caftan, 
who lowered his lance, exclaiming in guttural Spanish, " No 
one passes here !*' 

''And who is this," again asked Don Frederick. 

'' I do not know him," said Femand. 

'' What, then ! he has not been placed here by your 

" No, my lord, you see he is a Moor." 

'' Let us pass," said the prince, in Arabic. 

But the Moor shook his head, and continued to present 
the barbed head of his lance at the Grand Master's breast. 

" What is the meaning of thisf ' exclaimed Don Frederick, 
angrily. " Am I, the Grand Master of St. James, the brother 
of the King, a prisoner in my own camp. Hol^ my guards, 
holU!" 

At the same moment, Femand drew a smaU golden whistle 
from his belt, and blew a shrill call. But before the guards, 
OP even the Spanish sentinel, who was but at fifty paces dis- 
tance, could obey the summons, the dog, hearing his master's 
voice calling for help, came rushing up to him, his coat 
bristling with rage. With a bound like that of a tiger, he 
sprung on the Moor, and, in spite of the protecting folds of 
Ins mantle, seized him so rudely by the tl^oat that the man 
fell to the ground uttering cries of pain and terror, which 
brought both Moors and Spaniards to the spot — the former 
gliding about in the darkness like white-winged birds — ^the 
latter each bearing a torch in one hand and a sword in the 
other. 

" Here, Allan !" cried Don Frederick, and at his summons 
the Cedthful dog slowly and unwillingly released his hold, and 
returned to his master's side, where he stood ready at the 
slightest signal to resume the attack. 

At the same- moment, Mothril appeared. The Craxkd 
Master turned to him with all the douible tcl^^«&\!^ Qli\^ 
princely bir^ iznJ/^rtnceiy nature. 

""Speai^ Mothril, " said he. « Who has -pxeTOXXi^ \«> ^5J«« 
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sentinels in my camp ? This man is one of jour retinue— 
by whom has he been stationed here Y* 

" Place sentinels in your camp^ my lord 1" replied Mothzi]^' 
with the most profound humility. *^ Believe me, your slave 
could never have been guilty of such presumption I I atfr- 
tioned my trustworthy folXowear''— ^and he pointed to the 
Moor, who had now risen on his knees, and was eksping hi* 
wounded throat with both hands — " to keep watch for fear 
of nocturnal surprises, and he has either exceeded my ordeci^ 
or else he did not recognise your highness. In any caa^ 
since he has thus offended the brother of my King, and he 
judges him deserving of death, he shall die !" 

" Not so," said Don Frederidi : " it is the evil intention 
that makes the crime ; and since you assure me that yours 
was good, it is for me to make your follower some recom- 
pence for the rough treatment he has received from my dog. 
Fernand, give this man your purse." 

Femand approached with visible repugnance, and flung 
his purse to the wounded Moor, who eagerly picked it up. 

" Now, my lord," said Don Frederick, with the air of a 
man who brooks no contradiction, " thanks for your solici- 
tude for my safety, but it is quite unnecessary; my guards^ 
and my own good sword, are sufficient for my defence, there^ 
fore employ yours in guarding yourself and your litter; and. 
since you now know that I have need of neither you nor 
yours, return to your tent and sleep in peace !" 

The Moor silently bowed his head, and the prince passed 
on. Mothril watched him out of sights and when the throe 
forms of the prince, the chevalier, and the page were lost in 
the obscurity, he approached the sentineL 

" Are you hurt ]" he inquired. 

*' Yes, my lord," was the sullen reply. 

"Sevearelyr 

" The accursed animal's teeth met in my throat." 

" Are you in too much pain to think of revenge Y' 

" Ah, no ! my lord ; the sweet taste of revenge takes away 
the sting of the pain — only tell me what to do 1" 

" You shall know when the proper time arrives. Now- 
come with me," and they both returned to the camp. 

Meanwhile, Don Frederick^ accompanied by Agenor and 
Femand, pursued their way across the wild and gloomy 
e;y[>&D8e oi country to which the Bierxa d!E«ta»\\i. ioxma ^^ 
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^rizon. The dog ran, now before, now behind them; and 
had the^ been followed, his unerring scent wotdd ha;ve im^ 
mediately wsmed them of the presevee of a spy. When he 
ju^ed tiiat they had proceeded far enot^h ta prevent ike 
«oimd of their voiees reaching the camp, Dobl Frederick 
paused, and kid his hand on his Mend's i^oulder. 

" listen,' Agenor," sadd he, in those deep accents which 
seem to proceed from the heart, '^ never again speak to me 
of Donna Bianca ! Her name pronounced in ^e presence 
of strangers would make my dbeek flush and my hand 
tremble ; but to mention it when we were alone would make 
my very soul die within me ! This is all I may now tell 
you. The unhappy lady has been unable to win the affections 
of her royal spouse. He prefers Maria Padilk^ the haughty 
and ardent Spaniard, to* tlds pure and amiable princess. One 
day, perhaps, I may tell you more, but it€fm henceforth, i 
Agenor, mane her not. Alas ! she is too constantly in my 
thoughts to need her being recalled to my remembrance !" 
And as he said this, he drew his mantle closer around him, 
as though to hcAsAe himself with his great sorrow. 

Agenor stood deep in thought beside his friend. He en* 
desvowted^ by reealHng past events, to penetrate so far into 
Don Frederick's secret as to discover how he could be of 
service to him ; for he rightly ccmjectured that the summons 
he had received bore some reference to this ]B3r8terious sub- 
ject. The prince understood what was passing in his mind, 
aa&d continoad— > 

" But this is what I wished ta say to you. We shaU one 
day be as formerly, always together; and then, as I have no 
ne^ of preooortion with my brother, you will at last, with- 
out the subject bang mentioned between us, be able to 
sound the Mghtfol abyss at which I myself shudder. But 
for the present we must go to Seville, where fites and tbuma^ 
ments await me. The King says he wishes to do me honour, • 
and as a proof of it has sent me, as you see, his friend and 
counsellor, Don MothriL" 

Femand shrugged his shoulders, in token of his hatred 
and ccntempt for the Moor. 

" I obey the summons," continued Don Frederick, as if 
pursuing a train of thought. "But even ofa QjQa^^ksi% 
Coimbi^ mjr suspicions were aroused, esA \ixst^ MvCfc \i^««i- 
con£rmed by the sorv^iZiance exercised over "me* \ ^scL^^stftr 
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fore resolved to watch, not only with my own eyes, but 
with those of my £uthM Femand; and even if he is forced 
to quit my side on some secret and indispensable mission, 
you, Agenor, will remain with me, for I love you both 
equally/' And he extended to each of the young men a 
hand, which Agenor respectfully pressed, and Femand 
covered with kisses. They then returned to the camp, bat 
had scarcely passed the first tent, when they again encoun- 
tered Mothril, at the sight of whom Don Frederick could not 
conceal the annoyance caused him by this continued intrusion. 

" My lord," said the Moor, " on perceiving that no one in 
the camp slept, an idea occurred to me. Since the days are 
80 sultry, would it not be more agreeable to your highness to 
travel by night 1 The moon is rising, and by at once con* 
tinning our journey, your royal brother would be spared at 
least a few hours of impatience." 

" But you and your litter?" said Don Frederick. 

" Oh, my lord," replied Mothril, "I and mine are always 
at your command 1" 

" Well, then," said the Grand Master, " I am willing to do 
as you propose; give orders for our departure." 

Whilst they were striking the tents and saddling the 
horses and mides, Mothril approached the wounded sentinel 

" If we travel ten leagues to-night," said he, " shall we 
cross the first chain of mountains?" 

" Yes !" replied the soldier. 

" And if we set out to-morrow, towards seven o'clock in the 
evening, by what time shall we arrive at the ford of LaZezeral" 

"By eleven o'clock." 

As the Moor predicted, this mode of travelling proved 
agreeable to every one, more especially to himself, as it 
enabled him to more effectually guard his litter from the 
prying gaze of Muscaron; for the worthy squire was tor- 
mented by a ceaseless anxiety to discover what species of 
treasure was enclosed in this golden casket, over which the 
Moor kept such careful watch. Thus, like a true son of 
France, he took no aecount of the exigencies of the new 
climate in which he found himself but at the next halt, and 
during the most intense heat of the day, oommenced his 
researches. The burning rays of the sun fell almost perpen- 
dicularly ; the whole camp appeared deserted. Don Frederick, 
the better to indulge in his gloomy refiectiouB, \^aA t^\»\£^ 
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to His own tent, and Agenor and Femand were conversing 
in theirsy when Muscaron suddenly appeared on the threshold, 
with the smiling look of a man who has at last achieved 
some long-wished-for project. 

" Messire Agenor/' exclaimed he, '' I have made such a 
discovery 1" 

^ What is itr said the chevalier, who was accustomed to 
his squire's &cetiousness. 

''Why, that Don Mothril speaks to his litter, and his 
litter answers him 1" 

''And what do they say to each other?" asked his master. 

" I heard their conversation plainly enough," replied Mus- 
caron; ''but I coidd not understand what they were talking 
about, because both the Moor and his litter spoke Arabic." 

Agenor shrugged his shoulders. 

"What do you say to this, Femand?'* said he. "Accord- 
ing to Muscaron, Don Mothril's treasure can speak !" 

"There is nothing astonishing in that," said the page, 
" supposing the treasure to be a woman !" 

"Ah!" ezdaimed Muscaron, thoroughly crest-fallen; "I 
never thought of that !" 

" Is she young?" demanded Agenor, eagerly. 

"Probably so." 

" Beautiful r 

" Ah, now, Don Agenor, you ask me a question which, I 
£uicy, few persons even composing Don Mothril's suite itself 
-would be able to answer." 

"Well, then, I will find out for myself f said Agenor. 

"But how?" 

" Since Muscaron has managed to approach the tent near 
enough to overhear their conversation, I shall surely be able 
to do the sama We hunters are accustomed to gUde from 
rock to rock to surprise the izard on our mountain peaks, 
and this Mothril cannot be more wary or easily scared than 
one of those timid animals." 

" Be it so!" said Femand, carried away by an impulse of 
giddy and adventurous youth. "But on condition that I 
accompany you." 

" Come, &en; meanwhile Muscaron will keep watcL" 

Agenor had not deceived himself, nor wa& «ai^ ^7&fi»^v9^ 
caution necessaij. Tbe noonday sun pouted. ^o^vtclSX&tsi^^ 
harmng raja, the whole camp appeared. a)raxk!dkOii»^ i<^t "Co^ 
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Spanish and Moorish sentinels had sought the shade of « 
projecting rock or solitary tree ; so that, with the exceptkni of 
the tents, which gaye the country a momentary appeanmoe of 
being inhabited, you might have £uicied yonrsdf in a deserk 

Mothnl's tent was on the extreme verge of the oamp^ and 
whether to aflford it a little shade, or to render it yet man 
isolated, was pitched in the centre of a clump of trees. Under 
this the litter had been carefully placed, whilst a laige piaee 
of Turkish stuff hung before the door effectually prevented 
any eye from penetrating the interior. 

After receiving the necessary directions from Muacaron, 
whom they left to watch all that took place within the camp, 
the two young men made a detour, and without difficcdty 
gained tli^ outskirts of the little wood, where carefrdly part- 
ing the branches, the rustling of which wx>uld have betrayed 
their presence, they advanced with stealthy footsteps and 
almost suspended breath until .they safely readied ^le cir* 
cular curtain dividing them from the Moor and his litter, 
of whom, though concealed from their soght^ tliey could dis- 
tinctly hear the conversation. 

" Oh !" said Agenor, " we shall not learn modi, for they 
are speaking Arabic!" 

Fernand laid his finger on his lips. 

" I understand Arabic," said he, "let me listen. Strange !" 
lie exclaimed, after a moment's silent attention. ^* They are 
talking of you !" 

« Of me ?" said Agenor. " Impossil:^ !" 

" I am not mistaken, it is the fact." 

" And what are they saying?" 

Don Mothdl has hatberto been the only speaker ; he has 
Just asked : " Is it the chevalier with ihe red plume !" 

At the same moment, a dear and melodious voice — one of 
those which wake an echo in the heart — ^replied, "Yes, it is the 
knight with the red pkime, he is both young and handsomei'' 

" Young, certainly," said Mothril, " for he has scarcely seen 
twenty summers; but I deny his being handsome." 

^ He carries his armour well, and appears so brave !" 

" Brave ! he, a mere plunderer — a vulture of the Pyrenees, 
come to batten on the corpse of our unlu^y Spain 1" 

"What is he saying?" inquired Agenor. 

The page laughingly repeated Mothril's speech, word for 
urord. The angiy blood mounted to the ckev^W^^csraw^ 
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be grasped the hilt of his word, and half drew it from its 
scabbard, but Femand checked 1dm. 

" Mj lord," said he, " this is the reward of listeners ; doubt- 
less mj turn will come n^ct" 

But the sweet Yoiee continued, still in Arabic: ^He is 
the first French knight I ever beheld, therefore pardon me ft 
little curiosity. Tbej say that the knights of France are all 
famed for th^ gallantry; Is this one in the service of Don 
Pedro r 

^^A'issa;," said the Moor, in a tone ei concentrated rage, 
" speak to me no more of this young man !" 

" Nay," replied the voice^ " were not you the first to speak 
of him when, we met him on the mountains i and when, aftear 
havii^ promised tahalt b^ieath the clump of trees at which 
he had arrived before us, you obHged me, weary as I was, to 
continue my journey, in order to reach Coimbra before the 
French knight had been able to obtain speech with Don 
Frederick." 

Femand laid his hand on the chevalier's arm-— it seemed 
as thou^ at that moment the veil was about to be dropped, 
and the secret intentions of the Moor revealed. 

"What, then, is he saying?" anadously inquired Agenor; 
and Femand repeated what he had just heard. 

Then the female voice resumed, in accents which went to 
ihe chevalier's heart, although he did not understand their 
signification— 

" But since he i» not brawe, why do you dread him thusf 

"I distrust all the world, but dread no man," replied 
MothriL " But I think it needless for you to concern your- 
self about «r man whom you will saon lose sight of for ever." 

Mothnl pronounced these last words in a tone that left 
little doubt of their signification. Besides, Femand's sudden 
start at once told Agenor that he had heard something of 
importance. 

"Be on your guard. Sir Chevalier!" said he. ^'Either 
from poEtical causes or soma private jealousy, you have an 
enemy in Don MothriL" 

Agenor smiled disdainfully. 

They again listened, but the conversation had ceased, and 
a few seconds afterwards they perceived tbxou^ ^^"^ \?kiw& 
that Mothnl had qnitted the tent, and \vaa 'weiSaiy^\LH& nt^^ 
tawsLrda tb& camp. 
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" Now is the moment to see and speak to that fear ASam, 
who expresses such sTmpathy with the chevaliers of Franoe^" 
said Agenor. 

" To see her, if you will," said Femand ; " but not to 
speak to her ; for depend upon it, Mothril has not left her 
unguarded." 

With the point of his dagger, he then made a dit in the 
seam of the tent, which, narrow as it was, revealed a glimpse 
of the interior. 

Aissa was reclining on a sort of couch of purple 8tu£^ 
broidered with gold, plunged in one of those mute and 
smiling reveries peculiar to Eastern women, whose lives are 
entirely composed of physical enjoyments. In one hand, she 
held a musical instrument called a guzla, the other was 
buried among her black and pearl-braided tresses, which 
formed a charming contrast to her small and taper fingers, 
with their henna-stained nails. Her fawnlike eyes beamed 
with a soft and dreamy expression beneath their heavily 
fringed eyelids ; their gaze seemed endeavouring to fix itself 
on the object then occupying her thoughts. " How lovely 
she is ! " murmured Agenor. 

" My lord," said Femand, " remember she is a Mooress^ 
and consequently an enemy of our holy religion." 

** Bah ! " said Agenor, " I will convert her." 

At this moment, Muscaron coughed — ^the concerted signal 
in case any one approached the wood ; and the two young 
men left their post of observation, and cautiously returned 
the way they came. 

On entering the camp, they perceived a small troop, com* 
posed of about a dozen Arab and Castilian horsemen, ad- 
vancing towards them, on the route from Seville. The 
Moor, who was on his way to the Grand Master's tent, 
paused to receive them ; for these horsemen were the bearers 
of a despatch from Don Pedro to his brother Don Frederick, 
accompanied by a letter to himself, which having read, he 
invited the new comers to await his return, in case it was 
the Grand Master's pleasure to require any explanations, and 
proceeded on his mission. 

" Again ! " exclaimed the young prince, as he crossed the 
threshold. 

" My lord," said Mothril, " my excuse for thus intruding 
an jour pzivacjr must be this packet, addteee^ V> ^ctol 
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by your royal brother, which I have hastened to bring to 
you." 

And he offered the letter to Don Frederick, who took it 
with a certain hesitation ; but on reading the first few lines 
his countenance brightened. It was as follows : — " Hasten, 
my well-beloved brother, for Seville is in joyful expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the Grand Master of St. James, and 
already knights of every nation have flocked to my court 
All who accompany you will be welcome ; but do not encum- 
ber yourself with a large retinue, for my glory will be to 
behold you — ^my happiness in beholding you soon ! " 

At this moment, Agenor and Femand, to whom the sight 
of this troop of strange horsemen had caused some dis- 
quietude, in their turn entered the tent. 

" Here," said the young prince, giving Agenor the King's 
letter, *' read this, and see what a reception awaits us." 

" Will not your highness address a few words of welcome 
to the bearers of this despatch ? " asked MothriL 

Don Frederick made a sign in the affirmative, and left the 
tent ; then, when he had thanked the messengers for their 
speed (for he learned they had been only five days in jour- 
neying from Seville), Mothril said to their chief, " I will 
retain your men, to do honour to the Grand Master ; but 
for yourself, return to Don Pedro with the swiftness of the 
swallow, and announce to him that the prince is on his road 
to Seville." Then he added, in a lower tone, "Hasten to the 
Xing, and tell him I will not return without the proof I 
promised him." 

The Moorish cavalier inclined his head, and without utter- 
ing a single word, or pausing to refresh either himself or his 
h(MBe, departed with ihe speed of an arrow. 

This secret communication had not escaped the notice of 
Femand, who, though unable to overhear the nature of it, 
thought it his duty to say to his master that this sudden 
departure of the chief of the newly arrived troop was the 
more suspicious from the &ct of his being a Moor, and not a 
Castilian. 

" Listen," said Don Frederick, when they were once more 
alone. "This danger, whatever it may be, menaces neither 
yon, Agenor, nor myself; we are strong men, andm^^^l^a^ 
nothing ; but in the castle of Medina Sldoma) >^%tq Vs^ ^ 
feeble god defeaeeleaa being — a woman "who Y^sa ^^i^^ 
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suffered too much on my account. Yon mnst therefore mt 
once set out, and by some means or other, which I leave to 
your ingenuity^ contrive to warn her to be upon her guard. 
What I could not venture to aay in a lettw, you can tell her 
by word of mouth." 

" I am ready to set out as soon as you please," replied 
Femand. " You know I am always at your o(Mnmand." 

Frederick seated himself at the table, and wrote a few 
lines on a slip of parchment, which he sealed wi^ his own 
seal. As he finished his task, Mothril again entered the 
tent. 

*' You see," said Don FrederidE, " that I am, on my part, 
writing to his Majesty Don Pedro ; for it seems to me, that 
allowing his messenger to depart diarged with only a verbal 
response, has the appearance of receiving his letter very 
coldly. Femand shall therefore set out to-morrow morning:'* 

The Moor only replied by a silent inclination of the head, 
and in his presence the Grand Master enclosed the parch- 
ment in a small bag, broidered with fine pearis, and gave it 
•to the page. 

" You know all you have to do 1 " said he. 

"Yes, my lord, alL" 

" But," said Mothril, "since your highness wishes to benefit 
this Frank dievalier, why not despatch him on this mission 
instead of this page, whose attendance is so necessary to 
your comfort ) He shall be escorted by four of my people, 
and by thus bearing to the King his brother's letter, will at 
once win the favour you are so anxious to obtain for him.** 

This crafby proposal at first embarrassed Don Frederick ; 
but Femand came to his asdstance. 

" Pardon me, my lord," said he, " but it appears to me, 
that no one but a Spaniard should be sent as messenger to 
the King of Castile. Besides, your choice first Mi upon me, 
and, except at your express desire, 1 decline to relinquish 
the honour of this mission." 

"Good," said Don Frederick, "then we will make no 
change in our arrangements." 

" Your highness is master," said Mothril, " and it is the 
duty of your slaves to execute your wishes. I therefore 
come to learn them." 

''Concerning what?" 
. "Our dapartore; for I fiuiey we ftgceed to joumey by 
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m^if as we did yesterday, unless yoior highness found our 
noctamal march dis^reeafole." 

" No ; quite the contrary." 

" Then^ since we have only an hour or two more of day- 
light remaining, it is time to set out," said MothriL 

'' I shall be ready by the time you have given the neces- 
sary orders." 

The Moor retired. 

"Listen," said Don Frederick to Femand. "We shall 
have to cross the nver, which rising in the Sierra, falls into 
the Tagus ; there is sure to be some confusion in effecting 
the passage, therefore the moment you reach the opposite 
»de^ take advantage of it, and steal away, for I fJEuicy you 
are not more anxious than myself for the Mooi^s proffered 
escort. Only be very prudent during your journey, and 
doubly so when you arrive at your destination, for you know 
how rigorously she is guarded." 

Not a moment was lost in preparing lor departure, and 
the cavalcade agEun set out in its usual order ci march, that 
is to say, a party of Moorish horsemen led the way, then • 
came Don Frederick, closely attended by Mothril^ and the 
litter and its guard iM^ought up the rear. 

By ten o'clock, ihej had oroesed La Sierra, and, descend- 
ing into the valley an hour afterwards, what seemed to be 
a long undulating silver ribbon, gleaming in the moonlight^ 
appeared through the trees growing on the mountain slope. 

" Here is La Zezera," said MothriL " With lus highness's 
permission, I will cause the depth of the ford to be sounded." 

As this would give Don Frederick an opportunity of re- 
maining alone for a moment with Agenor and Femand, he 
liastily assisted to the Moor's proposal. Mothril, as we are 
already aware, never moved without his litter, therefOTe 
before proceeding to the ford, he caused the rear-guard to 
advance wiili the precious burden, which, untU he had dis- 
covered its real nature, gave so much anxiety to Muscaron. 

** Now," said Agenor, "it is my turn to ask a fevour of 
your highness. We Franks are aoeustomed to cross rivers 
at any convenient spot that may present itself, and I am ex- 
tremely desirous of reaching the of^osite side <^ this one at 
the same moment as the Moor." 

This gave Don Frederick an oj^ottanifcy oi ^N^Si%\aai^^a9^ 
mstractions to Femmd without any oBe o>r«AieMriB%^@DRn^ 
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" As you will," said he to Agenor. " But do not expose 
yourself to any needless danger; remember, I have need of you.** 

<<My lord/* said the chevalier, '^we shall meet on the 
opposite side." A;Dd making a circuit in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by the Moor and his litter, he disappeared 
with his Bquire among the sinuosities of the moimtain. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE BIVEB. 

The Moor, having been the first to set out, was the first to 
arrive at the ford, with the depth of which he was seemingly 
well acquainted, since he unhesitatingly descended to tiie 
water's brink, buried to the waist in the rose-laurels which 
in the southern parts of Spain and Portugal are generally to 
be foimd in profusion on the river banks. At a sign i^om 
him, the conductors of the litter, after receiving the requisite 
directions as to the course they were to take, which was 
besides indicated by a little wood of orange-trees, took the 
mules by their bridles, and led them into the stream, which 
they crossed without the water rising higher than the 
stomachs of the animals. Notwithstanding the Moor's cer- 
tainty of the safety of the ford, he watched the transit with 
anxious eyes, imtil he saw the precious litter deposited on 
the opposite bank. Then alone he cast a hasty glance aroimd 
him, and stooping to a level with the laurels, said in a low- 
tone, — " Are you there?" 

" Yes," replied a voice. 

" You will be able to recognise this pageT 

" It is the one who whistled to the dog." 

'' The letter is in a pearl-embroidered bag, which he carries 
in a little pouch at his side — and it is this pouch I require." 

" You shall have it," replied the voice. 

" Then I may call him; you are at your posti" 

" I shall be at the proper time," 

Mothril retraced his steps, and rejoined Don Frederick 
and Femand. Meanwhile, Agenor and Muscaron, in their 
turn, reached the sloping bank of the river. Ajs he had 
said, the chevalier, regardless of the depth of the water, 
urged his horse into the current, which was at first shallow 
enough, but after he had accomplished about three-quarters 
affile distance^ hegaa gr&dxiaMj to deepen. The brave horse 
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lost his footing, but encouraged by the hand and caresses of 
his master, swam boldly forward, and safely gained the 
opposite side. Muscaron followed his master like his shadow, 
and after having executed, as fer as possible, exactly the 
same manoeuvres, was, according to his usual custom, about 
to felicitate himself on his prowess; but Agenor, laying his 
finger on his lips, warned him to be silent. They ascended 
the bank without any sound, besides the light rippling of the 
water, being heard to betray their pafi(3age. 

Agenor checked his horse, and springing to the ground, 
flung his bridle to Muscaron; then making a circuit, he 
gained the farther extremity of the orange-grove, in front 
of which he perceived the gilded frieze of the litter glit- 
tering in the moonlight. But he would have easily dis- 
covered it, even without this to guide him, for the sweet 
notes of the guzla, ringing on the night air^ showed that 
Aissa was thus beguiling the time imtil her guardian should 
rejoin her. At first she struck only a few vague and un- 
certain chords, as though her fingers were straying uncon- 
sciously over the strings; but at last her rich voice broke 
out in words, which, though originally Arabic, were now 
translated into the purest Castilian. Thus it was evident 
that the fair A'issa understood Spanish, and the chevalier 
would consequently be able to converse with her. He cpn- 
tinued to approach, guided by the music. 

Aissa had drawn aside the curtains of her litter, on the 
side furthest from the river; and her attendants, doubtless 
in obedience to their master's commands, had retired to 
some twenty paces' distance. The Moorish girl reclined 
on her cushions, watching the pure, pale moon as she 
pursued ber course through the cloudless sky; her attitude, 
like that of all Eastern women, was full of natural and 
voluptuous grace. She seemed to inhale at every pore the • 
perfume borne by the warm southern breeze from the fra- 
grant groves of Cintra. Her song, one of those Eastern com- 
positions^ was as follows : — 

** It is the hour, the evening hoar, 

When resting from his weary flight 
In some lone Tale, the nightingale 

Fours forth his song opon the night. 
It is the hour, the tranquil hour, 

When earth ia hashed in peaceful Teat \ 
And sweeter still, the scents that fiU. 
The dewy roee'a fi-agrant breait. 
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It is the hour, the sileut hour. 

The marmuring rill forgets to play — 
Ko sound is hettt)» sare that Kme bird, 

Fouisg to Bea¥e» his ptaistire lay. 

* Ob ! thou, the maidea's eheti^bed flower, 

Why dost thou only thus unclose 
To the dark night thy beauty bright ?' 

Thus sung the sfpeet bird to the rose. 
The fkiwer replied, * Ah, wondnna bird* 

Why only whea all lounda are stUL 
In vale and grove, thy lays of lore 

With melody aU bosoms thrill?^ 
• 'My seng it to the modeal flower. 

That shuns the burning eye «f dqy.' 

* My perfhme sweet ascends to greet 

llM bird that lores the moon's pale ray I* *^ 

As she* concluded, and the last chords vibrated on the still 
air, Agenor, unable any longer to restrain his impatience, 
vppestred in the moonlit space between the little wood and 
the litter. At so sadden an apparition, most women would 
haTO cried out; the Moorish maiden, on the contrary, started 
from her recumbent position, and drew a small poniard 
fraok her girdle; but almost immediatdy recognising the 
intruder, e£e sank back again, and resting her head on one 
of her softly moulded han^, laid a finger of the other on her 
lips, to warn him to approach without noise. 

Agenor obeyed. The long curtains of the litter and heavy 
trappingB of the mules formed a sort of screen, and effectually 
concealed him £n>mthe eyes of the two attendants, who were 
besides engaged in watching the preparations making on the 
other side ci ^le river for the crossing of Don Frederick 
and Fenwnd. He therefore boldly approached, and taking 
her hand, pressed it to his lips. 

** Awsa lores me, and I love Aissa !^ he whispered. 

*' Then are men of your nation necromancers,'' said she, 
'^to read in women's hearts the secret they only confess to 
solitude and night V 

** No,* said the chevaHer ; "but we know that love awakens 
love. Do not t^ me I am so unhappy as to be mistaken !" 

" No," replied the young girl. **^ Since Don Mothril has 
carried me about with him, watching over me as if I were 
his wife instead of his daughter, I ha^e passed many hand- 
some Moorish and Oastilian knights without my thoughts 
being diverted from my prayers, or my eyes wandering from 
^^0 pearls of my biucelet; but with you it was different. 
.Fix>m the moment I met you on the mouiit8m,l\o\\^<5i^ \)Ki 
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quit my litto? and fly to you ! Yon are astonished at my 
^nkn^, bat I have not been brought up in eities. I am 
a flower of the desert; and as that flower yields up its per- 
fume to the hand that gathers it, and then fades away, so I 
offer yoa my love, and shall die if you reject itl** 

If Agenor were the flrst man that had attracted the 
notice (^ the &dr Aissa, she was ho less the only woman 
who, by the melody of her voice and charms of her look 
and gestuires, had been able to make any impression on his 
hitherto insensiUe heart. He was, therefore, about to make 
a fitting reply to this strange arowai of a passion almost 
surpassing his own, when suddenly a loud cry of terror and 
des^Miir rang through the air, making them both start, and Don 
Fnederick's voice washedrd shouting from the opposite bank, 

'* Help^ help, Agenor! Femand is drowning T' 

The Moorish maiden leant hastily out of her litter, an4 
touching his brow with her lips, said, simply, " But I shaU 
see yoaagnnr 

" On my soul, yes !" replied Agenor^ 

" Then hasten t6 the page's rei^cue !" said she, pushing 
him away with one hand, and with the other drawuag 
around her the curtains of her litter. 

By making a slight detour, a few steps brought the chevalier 
to the brink of the river. In a moment he divested himself 
of his sword and spurs^ and as he Vras fortunately without 
armour, plunged into the stnream, and swam rapidly towards 
the place where the agitation of the water marked the spot 
where F^masid had di»ppeax^d. This is what had taken place. 

As we have before related, Mothril, afber witnessing the 
safe arrival of his litter, and communicating his instructions 
to the concealed Moor, l»Eui retdrned to Pon Frederick, whom, 
-^fith Femand and the rest of his retinue, he found awaiting 
him a»t a little ctistafoce. 

" My lord," said he, " the ford is found, and as you may 
perceive^ my litter has already CTOssed without difficulty. 
Nevertheless, in order to take ev^y precaution, I will mys^ 
act as goade, flrst te your page and then^ yourself > the rest of 
the party can follow." 

This arrangement corre^>onded so well with I)6fi Frede- 
rick's wishes that he did not dream ef tnaklng «&^ c^«^\Kssck 
to it ; in ^t, nothmg coald have better {8A\!^1^\i«dL\}ci!^€!L<&^s<Qc- 
tiaa of the project concerted between luLinaeVi Si»Al^^TCL«:c^ 
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" Gk)od," said he to Mothril, " Femand shall cross fii-st ; 
and, as he ought to precede ns on the route to Seville^ can at 
once proceed on his journey, whilst we complete the passage 
of the river." 

Mothril inclined his head, as though he saw nothing to 
object to in this plan. 

" Do you wish to send any message to my brother, Don 
Pedro ?" asked the prince. 

" No, my lord," replied the Moor, " my own messenger 
has already set out, and will arrive before yours." 

The Grand Master devoted the short space of time before 
they reached the ford to giving a tender exhortation to 
Femand. He dearly loved this young page, who had been 
in his service from a child, and to whom, boy as he was, he 
did not hesitate to confide his most cherished secrets ; and 
on his side Femand was devotedly attached to his noble 
master. 

Mothril awaited them at the ford. Everjrthing around 
was calm and tranquil. The landscape, illumined by the 
gleaming river, and the bright moonlight, here and there 
broken by the heavy mountain shadows, seemed like one of 
the fairy scenes we behold in our dreams. It would have 
been impossible for even the most fearful person to imagine 
that in this glorious repose of nature lurked even the sem< 
blance of a detnger. Thus Femand, who, like most youths 
of his age, was naturally brave and adventurous, fearlessly 
urged his horse into the stream after Mothril's mule. For 
about fifteen paces neither of the two animals got out of 
their depth, but then the Moor insensibly bore to the right. 

" You are straying from the path, Mothril," cried Don 
Frederick from the bank. " Take care, Fernand ! take care !" 

" Do not be uneasy, my lord," replied Mothril ; " I am 
leading the way, therefore if any danger exist I shall be the 
first to encounter it." 

This reply was so plausible, that although the Moor 
diverged more and more from the straight line, Femand 
only imagined he did so in order to more easily stem the 
force of the current. 

Mothril*s mule now lost its footing, and Femand's horse 

also began to swim, but this mattered little to the young 

J^stge, who, had it been neceasary, would have found no diflSl- 

^niJty in himaeLf swimming across tlie str^m. 1\i'fe QctosA 
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Master continued to watch their progress with growing un- 
easiness. 

" You are going wrong, Mothril T cried he ; " keep more 
to the left, Femand." 

But Femand finding that his horse was swimming yigo- 
rously, and that the Moor still preceded him, &r from feeling 
alarm at what he regarded as a mere trifle, turned gaily to 
his master, saying, " Do not be afraid, my lord ; I am follow- 
ing Don Mothril, therefore I must be in the right patL" 

But as he did so, a singular vision presented itself in the 
sort of wake left by his steed, namely, the head of a man, 
which, though it immediately sank beneath the water, did 
not disappear so quickly, but that he distinctly caught sight 
of it. 

" Don Mothril," said he, " I fear we have really mistaken 
the ford ; your litter did not cross here ; nay, I fancy I can 
see it glittering in the moonlight near yonder grove of orange- 
trees, quite at our left." 

" We have almost passed the deep water," replied Mothril ; 
*' in an instant more we shall feel the bottom." 

'* You are going wrong !" again exclaimed Don Frederick, 
but they were now so far distant that his voice was scarcely 
audible. 

*' It is a fact," said Femand, who began to be slightly un- 
easy on witnessing the vain struggles of his horse against 
the force of the current by which he seemed to be irresistibly 
carried away, whilst Mothril' having his mule under ftiU 
command, remained at some distance on his left. 

" Don Mothril !" cried the page, " there is some treachery 
in this !" 

He had scarcely uttered these words when his horse gave 
a sudden snort, and plunging on one side beat the water 
violently, but without, as before, swimming with his right 
hind leg. Almost immediately afterwards he again gave a 
dismal neigh, and ceased to use the left limb also ; then 
having no other support than his two forelegs, his hind- 
quarters insensibly sank beneath the water. Femand saw 
that the moment was now come to throw himself into the 
river, but he vainly attempted to release his feet from the 
stirrups, and to his horror discovered that \\ft ^«^a i3aa\.^\i%^\«i 
his j^pking steed. 

''Help ! help /" he exclaimed, and it -waa t\na cx^ oi ^^'^'nx 
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that| noaohiog Ageoor, awoke Ixim from the ecstasy in which 
he was plunged by the voice and aspect of the Moorish maiden. 

The poor iftoxse mok de^p^r and deeper, till only his 
nostrils, through which the breath came with a roaring 
aoiae^ «^>peared above the suz&ee, whilst his fore feet wildly 
hesiif ih» watar, and dashed it m showers aroiwd him. 

Eemand ^SMdeavoured to utter a jiaooiid cry for help, but 
dfi^ed down hj the secret power against which he had 
before vaiuly att^npted to struggle, be ialsp disappeared in 
the abyss. Has ha»d, raised to H^ven k» ikongh demand- 
ing v^igeajioe or succour, appeared for a mom^it, and then, 
like ike rest of bis body, vanished b^ieath the stream. All 
ihat remained was a sort of eddy, to the sui&ae <ef which 
rose numerous blood-stained bubbles. 

Two friaids had hastened to Fernandas rescue ; on the one 
side, Agenor, and on the other, the faithful dog, which was 
accustomed to ob&y the page's voice almost as implicitly as 
his master's. But their search was vain, although Agenor 
r^nark#d that the dog tbrice dived at one particular spot, 
and returned the third time with a fragment of stuff in his 
mouth. Then« as if he had done all in his power for his 
unfortunate friend, he swam slowly towards the shore ; and 
crouching at his master's feet gave one of those piercing and 
despairing b^wls which make even the finnest nerves thiill. 
The night was consumed in fruitless researches, for Don 
Frederick, who in his turn had safely crossed the river, 
could not tear himself away from the watery grave from 
which he every moment vainly hoped to see hk friend emerge. 
Allan lay howling at his feet, while Agenor gloomily and 
thoughtfully held in his hand the morsel of cloth brought him 
by the dog, and impatiently awaited the daylight. 

Mothril, who for some time had been groping amongst 
the rose laurels, as if searching for the lost youth, now pre- 
sented himself in feigned despair, repeating, Allah ! Allah 1 
and pretending to console the Grand Master by those idle 
phrases, which only add poignancy to suffering. 

Day at last broke ; its first rays found Agenor sittiog 

beside the Grand Master. He had evidently awaited this 

moment with the utmost impatience ; for scarcely had the 

first glimmer of light appeared than he approached the door 

o/' the tent, and carefully examined the fragment torn from 

^epourpoint of the unfortvinate paj^e. "But. V\s^ «x2Kami?k.- 
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seemed only to confirm his previous suspicions, for he 
flidlj shook his head. 

** Mj lord," said he, "this is not only a very lamentable, 
biifc also a very strange occurrence !" 

" It is indeed," replied Frederick. " Ah ! why has Provi- 
Imoe infiioted this fresh sorrow upon me?" 

" My lord," said Agenor, " I fear this blow has come from 
some ^er hand than that of Providence. Look carefully 
st ihis last relic of the friend you mourn. Do you observe 
nothing?" 

« Wliat do you mean?" 

^ The pourpoint of our unhappy Femaod was as white as 
an angel's robe, and the river is as limpid and dear as 
crystal ; and yet look, my lord ! this morsel of stuff is 
tinged with red; there has been blood upon it !" 

" Blood !"— " Yes, my lord." 

''Allan must have wounded himself in his attempts to seize 
the body of his friend, for, as you see, his head is also tinged 
-with the same reddish hue." 

*' I at first thought the same, but after the most careful 
0(»Titiny can find no trace of a wound ; that blood did not 
come from Allan." 

<<But might not Femand have himself struck against 
some rock r 

" My lord, I have dived at the spot where he disappeared, 
and the water is nowhere more than twenty feet in depth. 
But here is something that will perhaps guide us. Do you 
perceive this rent in the stuff?" 

" It has been torn by the dog." 

" Not so j for here are the distinct marks of the animal's 
teeth ; this cut has been made by some sharp instrument — 
by the blade of a poniard." 

" Horrible ! " exclaimed Don Frederick, starting up, pale 
with rage and terror. " But you are right ! Femand was 
an excellent swimmer, and his horse, bred in my stables, has a 
hundred times before crossed far more rapid streams than this. 
There has been treachery, Agenor ! there has been crime ! " 

" I do not doubt it, my lord ; but what cause could there 
be for it?" 

" Ah, true 1 you did not know that, on reaching the shore, 
Femand was to quit me; not to Join "Don "P^^o^^aW^^ 
ibe Moor (who aamot have believed meY \ax\i \a ^xi^S^ ^ 
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secret mission with which I had charged him. My poor 
friend — my firm and Mthful confidant^ whose heart beat only 
for me ! Alas ! it is for me^ and through me, he has died ! " 

" That may he, my lord ; but it is the duty of us all to 
die for your highness." 

" Alas ! who can foresee the consequences that may result 
from this death?" 

*' Although I do not enjoy your friendship in the same 
degree as Femand," said Agenor, sadly, " I will serve you as 
fidthfully as he has done." 

"You are right, Agenor," said the prince, holding out 
liis hand, and regarding him with the intinite sweetness that 
^was one of his most astonishing characteristics. '<I had 
^divided my heart between you and Femand; but he is 
gone, and you are now my sole remaining friend. I will 
prove it by telling you the mission on which he was de- 
spatched. It was to bear iei letter to your countrywoman, 
the Queen, Donna Bianca." 

" Ah ! here is the cause, then," said Agenor, " and where 
was this letter ? " 

" In the little pouch which hung at his belt. If Femand 
has been really assassinated (and, like you, I now believe such 
•to be the case), if the murderers have dragged the corpse, 
which we have vainly endeavoured to discover, to some dis- 
,tant and lonely spet on the river banks, my secret is dis- 
covered, and we are lost ! " 

" Then, my lord," said Agenor, " why proceed to Seville ? 
You are still near enough to Portugal to return to your good 
town of Ooimbra, and place yourself in safety behind its 
..jamparts". 

" Not to go to Seville, would be to abandon her — and to 
fly, would give rise to suspicions, which will never exist, if 
'this death of Femand's be, after all, the result of accident. 
Besides, Don Pedro has Donna Bianca in his power, and 
through her, attracts me towards him. I will go to Seville." 

" But how can I serve you? " said the chevalier. " Cannot 
I replace Femand? Cannot you give me a duplicate of 
the letter entmsted to him, and some token by which 
I may be recognised as your messenger. I am no boy 
of sixteen ; nor do I wear a silken doublet, but a stout 
cuirass which has turned aside &r more dangerous weapons 
^Aaa jrour Mooriah canjiaxda and yataghans. 0\^^ li m^ *, «sid. 
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siiioe to reach her is an eight days' journey, I promise she 
diall safely receive your billet in four ! ** 

^' Thanks, my brave Frank ; but if the King is already 
Ibrewamed, the danger would be doubled. The means I 
employed were not good, therefore God would not allow them 
to succeed. Now we must shape our course according to 
circumstances. We will continue our route as though 
nothing had happened ; but when we are within two days' 
journey of Seville, watch an opportimity of leaving me, 
unobserved, make a detour, and whilst I go in at one gate, 
you, in your turn, enter the city by the other. Then, at 
night, st^ into the King's Alcazar, and conceal yourself in 
the first court — the one overshadowed by magnificent plane- 
trees, and in the midst of which is a marble basin, orna- 
mented with lions' heads. You will observe three windows 
hung with purple — these mark the apartments I usually 
occupy when on a visit to my brother. Come under those 
windows at midnight I shall then know from Don Pedro's 
reception what we have to hope and what to fear. I will 
then speak with you ; or, if unable to do that, will throw you 
a letter, containing instructions how to act. Only swear, 
that whether they be written or spoken, you will put them 
into instant execution." 

" My lord," said Agenor, " I swear to you to fulfil your 
wishes on every point." 

" Good," said Don Frederick. " Now I shall feel rather 
more tranquil ; poor Femand!" 

" My lord," said Mothril, appearing on the threshold of 
the tent, '* will your highness deign to remember that during 
last night we only performed half our allotted distance; 
therefore, if it please you to continue our. journey, we shatl 
arrive in three or four hours' time on the borders of a lofty 
forest, which I know from having halted there on a previous 
occasion, where we can repose during the heat of the day." 

" Yes; let us set out," said Don Frederick. " Since I have 
lost all hope of again beholding Femand, I have nothing to 
detain me here." 

The cavalcade accordingly resumed its march ; but not 
without the two friends many times turning their heads 
towards the river, and repeating, with a sigh, " Poor F«t- 
nand 1 " Thus Don Frederick continaedl[u& ^ovm^fii^ Va'^^s:^ 
Seville. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MABIA PADHjLA. 

There axe some cities whicli hj the advantages bestowed on 
them by nature, no less than by the treasures of beauty 
■with which they are enriched by man, assume, as if by right, 
a position as sovereigns of the surrounding countries. Such 
a one is Seville, that queen of beautiful Andalusia, who is 
herself one of the fairest provinces of Spain. The Moors, by 
whom she was conquered with joy, preserved with affection, 
and quitted with regret, left on her brow the Eastern diadem 
which for three ages had rested there. One of the palaces, 
with which during their sojourn there they had endowed 
their favourite sultana, was now inhabited by Don Pedro, 
and thither we are about to transport our readers. 

Upon a marble terrace, where fragrant orange and citron- 
trees, mingled with myrtles and pomegranates, cast so thick 
a shade that it was almost impervious to the sun, Moorish 
slaves were waiting imtil the fiery beams of day were 
quenched in the bosom of ocean. As soon as the evening 
breeze rose they hastened to sprinkle the marble pavement 
with attar of roses and benzoin, so that the passing air bore 
with it the mingled perfiimes of nature and art, like beauty 
heightened by a tasteful toilet. They then spread beneath 
these hanging gardens of this modem Babylon silken couches 
and downy cushions, since with the coming of night Spain 
appeared to return to life, and with the fi^eshness of evening 
the streets, the promenades, and the terraces again began to 
show signs of being inhabited. Presently the tapestry 
dividing the terrace from a vast apartment was drawn aside, 
and a man appeared, on whose arm leant a beautiful woman, 
of between four and five and twenty years of age, with 
black silky hair, dark soft eyes, and that clear brown com- 
plexion which in Eastern women compensates for the absence 
of colour. The man, on the contrary, who was perhaps 
eight and twenty, was tall, fiiir haired, and bore in his blue 
eyes and pale complexion, which not even a Spanish sun 
could tinge of a darker hue, all the peculiar characteristics 
of the northern races of Europe. The woman was Donna 
Maria Padilla; the man, his Majesty Don Pedro. They 
silentljr adv&nced beneath the overhanging canopy of verdure, 
bui it was easy to perceive that this silence ^\i-n.o\. ^tQ^^\ 
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fiom lac^ of subjects of oonverBation, but from tke too 
great preoccupation of their thoughts. The fiur Spaniard did 
not notice even by a glance the Moorish slayes who stood 
avaitmg her orders, or the riches by which she was sur- 
rounded. Although bom in mean circumstances, almost 
poTiSrfy, she had become familiarized with all that the most 
dazzling Ittxnry could furnish during die time she had 
Imported with the sceptre of Bon Pedro, as a child does with 
a rattle. 

'' Pedro," said she, at last interrupting a silence which they 
had luikerto both seemed unwilling to break, *' you are mis- 
taken in declaring that I am your loved and honoured mis- 
tress. I am a huooliated slave ; that is all, my lord T 

Don P«dro skniled, and almost imperceptibly shrugged his 
shoulders. 

*^ Yes," said Maria, '^ a humiliated slave ! I have said it, 
and I repeat it !" 

** How is that T said the King. " Explain yourself." 

** Oh, that is easily done, my lord ! Here is the Grand 
Master of St. James, they say, about to visit Seville to 
attend the tourney for which you are making preparations. 
Bjs apartments, enriched at my expense, are ornamented 
with the rarest hangings and most costly articles of fiimiture, 
which you have caused to be transported from your own 
palace." 

" He is my brother," replied Don Pedro. Then he added, 
with an expression, the meaning of which was only known 
to himseli^ " My well-beloved brother I" 

" Your brother 1" returned Maria Padilla. " Fot my part, 
I thought he was the brother of Henry de Transtamare." 

^ Yes, senora ; 'but they are both the sons of my late £i.ther. 
King Alphonso/* 

''And you treat him like a king; but I comprehend, he 
has almost a right to these honours, since he is beloved by a 
queen." 

'' I do not understand you," said Don Pedro, turning pale, 
but allowing no other sign to escape him of the blow which 
had struck him to the heart." 

"Ah, Don Pedro I Don Pedro!" said Maria, "you are 
oither very blind, or very philosophical l" 

The King made no reply, except \>y ixxnmxi^ ^rois^^Oci 
i!Oward8 the east. 
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"Well, at what are you gazing?** cried the impatient 
Spaniard. " Do you wish to see whether your well-beloved 
brother has arrived ?" 

" I was observing whether the towers of Medina Sidonia 
were visible from this royal terrace." 

"Yes," said Maria Padilla; " I know that you are about 
to reply as usual that the Queen is confined there; but how 
happens it that you, whom men surname ' the Judge,' punish 
one and not the other ? — that the Queen is a prisoner, and 
her accomplice loaded with honours T 

"How has my brother, Don Frederick, offended you, 
senora ?" asked the King. 

" If you loved me, you would not have occasion to ask 
:8uch a question, for you would have already avenged me 1 
How has he offended me ? He has pursued me, not with his 
Jiatred — ^that would be nothing, for it is sometimes an honour 
to be hated — ^but with his contempt." 

TheEong made no reply. His was one of those impenetrable 
Jiearts in which • it was impossible to read his real feelings 
•beneath the iron mask by which they were concealed. 

" Oh, how easy it is," continued Maria, disdainfully, " to 
assume the semblance of virtues not one's own ! How easy 
for an artful woman to veil her unworthy passions by a timid 
Jook, and shelter herself beneath the prejudice that the 
maidens of France are cold and insensible compared with 
the daughters of Spain !" 

Don Pedro still remained silent. 

" Pedro ! Pedro !" exclaimed Maria, doubly irritated at 
binding her sarcasms had no effect on the invulnerable prince, 
" you would do well to listen to the voice of your people. 
Hear how they cry, * Maria Padilla, the royal courtesan — 
the shame of her kingdom. Look at her ! — guilty and criminal 
^as she is, she has dared to love her sovereign, not for his rank, 
but for himself ! Let us curse her, as we have already done 
La Cava, for such women ,are the destruction of both the King 
and the people !' Such is the voice of Spain. Listen to it, 
Don Pedro ! But if I were queen, they would say, * Ah, poor 
Maria Padilla ! you were very happy when you were a young 
maiden, and sported with your companions on the banks of 
the Guadalquiver; poor Maria Padilla, you were very happy 
when the King won your girlish heart by a semblance of affec- 
tzhn, Yom- family was so illustrious, tlaat tltie ^t^t Wd^ o^ 
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Oistile wooed you as their bride, but you committed the crime 
of preferring your sovereign. Poor inexperienced young girl ! 
You did not then know that kings are, after all, only men ; 
that he whom you have never wronged, even in thought, even 
in a dream, nevertheless deceives you, and forgetting your 
fidelity and devotion, gives his heart to others. If I were 
queen, all this would be said of me, and I should be regarded 
9S a saint ! — ^yes, as a saint, for is not that the title bestowed 
on a woman I know, who has betrayed her husband for love 
of his brother !" 

Don Pedro, whose brow insensibly darkened, passed his 
hand over his eyes, and his countenance immediately became 
calm, almost smiling. 

"In short, senora," said he, "you wish to be queen, 
although you know that to be impossible, since I am already 
married twice over. Ask anything in reason, and I will 
grant it you." 

^* I &ncied I might at least demand as much as Juana d& 
Castro." 

" Juana da Castro asked nothing, senora ; it was demanded 
by necessity, that inexorable ruler even of Kings. She 
belonged to a powerful family, and I was obliged to secure 
allies at home, whilst by repudiating Blanche I was making 
enemies abroad. Now, at the very moment when war 
menaces me on every side, when my other brother, Henry 
de Transtamare, has caused Arragon to revolt against me, 
has taken Toledo, and is besieging Toro, so that I have more 
difficulty in reconquering my own near possessions than I 
sliould have in driving the Moors from Granada, you would 
have me seize on the person of Don Frederick and consign 
him to a prison. Can you for an instant forget that I have 
myself been a captive, obliged to dissimulate, to bow the 
head, and smile at those whom I would fain have bitten, 
and to chafe like a child beneath my mother's ambitious 
will 1 That it cost me six months of dissimulation to enable 
me to find the door of my own palace open for a single 
instant 9 That I was obliged to fly to Seville, and then tear 
piece by piece from the hands of those who had seized upon 
them the possessions left me by my father. King Alphonso; 
to cause Garcilaso to be poniarded at Burgos — Albu- 
querque poisoned at Toro — ^four-and-tweut^ YL<^ii^ \i^ ^s^ ^ 
Toledo, thus causing my surname of tToie Sud%<& \ft>o^OwKW|j^. 
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into that of ' the Cruel/ witbont k&owing whicb title will 
he handed down to posteritj ; and to crown all, that for a 
supposed crime, I have eonsigtied a French princess to th^ 
prison of Medina Sidoni% whwe she remains in solitude 
and almost misery, merely because it is your pleasure to 
behold her thus r 

** Ahf not beeaose it pleases me 1" exdaimed Maria PadiHa, 
witii flaihing eyes, ^ but because she has dishonoured you." 

^ Not soy senora," said Don Pedro, '^ for I am not one of 
those who rest the honour or dishonour of kings on so frail 
a thing as a woman's virtue^ What to other men is an 
occasion of joy or grief, is to us- sovereigns merely a political 
means of arriving sit some desired end. No, I have not been 
dishonoured by Queen Blanch, but I was forced to espouse 
her against my inclination, and therefore I seiesd on the 
opportunity, which idie and my l^rother wete^ imprudesrt 
enough to afford me, and under pretence of havin§ conceived 
ieorriUe susfdciosui a^^abist them, I have degraded and humi- 
liated the daughter of the first house in Christendom. Thus, 
if yoa kve me as yon say, you ahotdd fntf Heaven to guard 
me from misfortune ; for the Begent, or rakber, the King of 
JVanoe is hec brother-in-law, and he is a g^reat prince, with; 
powerful armiesy commanded by the first general of the age, 
Bertrand Dugnesclin." 

*'Ah, King, you are afraid!" said Maria Padilla, pre- 
ferring Don Pedro's anger to this cold imperturbability, which 
by always giving him the mastery over himself rendered him 
the most subtle and dangerousprince in. the world. 

" Yes, senora," returned the King; *'I am afraid of you ; for 
bitherto yon alone have had the power to make me commit 
the &ultft of which I have been gmlty." 

^* Kay, it appears to me that a monarch who selects both 
his counsellors ami attendants from among Moors and Jews, 
should ascribe his ^ults to them^ not to the womaoi he ought 
to lova" 

" Ah, you Sklao have fidlen into the common error," said 
Bon Pedro, shrugging his shoulders. " My Moorish coun- 
sellors^ my Jewish agents ! Ah, senora, I receive counsel 
from where th«re is intelligence, and draw my resources 
from where there is wealths K you and the rest of my 
<aoc?aset» wjU take the trouble to cast your eyes over Europe, 
j^oa wiJI£odtIu^civiliAtion belong to tlie I^Hooth, ^Ti^tv<^<^ 
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to the JewB. By whom were the Mosque of Cordova^ the 
Alhambra of Granada^ the Alcazars that ornament our citiaEK- 
najy even the veiy palace in which we now are, built except 
hj the Moors) In whoae hands lies commerce) In the 
hAnda of those who know how to gather up the gold, scat- 
tered by careless nations — ^the Jews. You see, then, that 
these despised races are the fitting ministers and agents of a 
Sling who wishes to live free and independent of his peigh- 
bour& Well, this, which daring the last six years I have 
endeavoured to accomplish, has given rise to all these ca* 
lumnies and bitter enmities against me. Those who wished 
to occupy confidential posts about me, have become my most 
implacable enemies ; and the cause is simple enough, I have 
done nothing for and reqidred nothing of them. I keep them 
at a distance from me; but you, Maria, on the contrary, I 
have raised from your former position, and placed as near my 
throne as possible I have given you as much of my heart 
as a King may bestow ; in short I, whom you accuse of loving 
nothing, have loved you." 

" Ah, if you had loved me," said Maria, replying womanr- 
like, rather to her own thoughts than to Don Pedro's refu- 
tation of her aooosations, ''I should not be thus condemned 
to tears and shame for having been devoted to my King, for 
I should ere this have been avenged.'' 

'' Good heavens ! wait^" said Don Pedro, " and you shall 
have your revenge ! Do you think that I bear Don Fredck 
rick any zeal affeetion, or that I should not be glad of 
an opportunity to rid myself of all this race of bastards ? 
Well, i£ Don Frederick has really outraged you, which I 
doubt ?' 

** Is it not outraging me," interrupted Marisy pale with 
anger, " to counsel you, as he has done, to discard me, aoMl 
again receive Queen Blanche as your wife T 

** And you are sure he has done this, Maria V 

" Oh, yes !" said the Spaniard, with a menacing gesiaie; 
^'I am ascertain of it as I am of my existence." 

'* Then if he advises me thus, you have erred in aocnrii^ 
him of being the Queen's lover ; for jealous as you are, yt)u 
can surely comprehend that they would have otherwise both 
rejoiced in the liberty of action afibrded a despked woman." 

"You are too sabtle a reasoner for me, sroj" waj^^^&JHWs 
rJsio^, uuabJe any longer to contastt her fcaj •, «\^att«wfeic% 
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salute your Majesty, and will endeavour to avenge myself 
without your aid." 

Don Pedro gazed at her in silence, and suflfered her to 
depart without attempting to recall her by even a gesture; 
and yet this was the only woman who had been able to 
inspire him with anything approaching real affection; but, 
on that very account, he feared her almost as he would have 
done an enemy. Bepressing, therefore, his first faint feeling 
of pity, he remained extended idly on the cushions she had 
just quitted, with his eyes fixed on the route from Portugal, 
of which this lofty balcony commanded a view. 

" Horrible lot of kings !" he murmured. " I love this 
woman, and yet dare not allow either herself or others to 
perceive it, lest she should abuse it; for no one must imagine 
themselves possessed of sufficient power over the King to 
demand satisfaction for injuries, or to influence in any way 
his actions. No one must be able to say the Queen has out- 
raged her husband, who knows it, and yet has not sought 
his revenge. Oh!" he continued, after a moment's pause, 
during wMch his usually impassible countenance betrayed all 
that was passing in his mind — " God knows, I do not hick 
the inclination to avenge myself, but if I take too violent 
measures, my kingdom will perhaps be the price of this im- 
prudent justice. As to Don Frederick, the King of France 
has nothing to do with either his living or djring — that con- 
cerns only me. But will he come to Seville, or if he comes, 
will he not have had time to warn his accomplice ?" 

As Don Pedro said these words, he observed in the direc- 
tion of the Sierra d'Aracena something like a cloud of dust. 
This increased in size till it gradually became more trans- 
parent, and he discerned first the white-robed Moorish horse- 
men, and then the tall form of Mothril liding beside his 
gilded litter." 

" Alone !" murmured Don Pedro, when he had carefully 
scanned the whole group. "Where, then, is the Grand 
Master) Can he have refused to come to Seville, and shall I 
be obliged to seek him at Ooimbra?" 

The troop continued to advance, and in a few moments 
disappeared beneath the gateway leading into the city. The 
King followed it with his eyes as it wound through the tor- 
tuous streets of the city until it reached the Alcazar, where 
jt evidently intended to halt 
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As the Moor possessed the right of free entry to the King, 
he presented himself in a few moments on the terrace, where 
he found his royal master standing with his eyes fixed on the 
route by which he had just arrived. His countenance was 
gloomy, and he made no attempt to conceal his disquietude. 
Motbril crossed his hands on las breast and bowed almost to 
the earth, but Don Pedro only replied to his salutation by an 
impatient gesture. 

"The Grand Master^ demanded he. 

" Sire," said Mothril, *•' I have hastened back, for the im- 
portant intelligence I have to commimicate makes me hope 
yon will deign to listen to the voice of your faithful servant" 

Don Pedro, accustomed as he was to read the hearts of 
those about him, was at this moment too much occupied by 
the passions agitating his own, to observe all the crafty pre- 
caution implied both in the words of Mothril and his feigned 
embarrassment. 

" The Grand Master?" he repeated, stamping his foot. 

" My lord," said the Moor, " he will come." 

" Why have you quitted him? Why, if he be innocent, 
has he not willingly obeyed my summons? and why, if he be 
guilty, have you not brought him by force?" 

" My lord, the Grand Master is not innocent, and yet rest 
assured he will wait upon you. He might, it is true, /have 
attempted to fly, had he not been so closely watched by my 
people, who lead rather than escort him. My reason for preced- 
ing him was to speak with your Majesty on what still remains 
to be done, not of things that are already accomplished." 

" Then you are certain he will come?" 

"Sire, by to-morrow night he will be at the gates of 
Seville. You see I have b^n diligent." 

" And no one knows of this journey?" 

" No, sire." 

" You understand the importance of my question, and the 
gravity of your reply?" 

« Perfectly, sira" 

"Well, what are these important news?" said Don Pedro, 
whose countenance having had time to regain its usual indif- 
^r^t expression, did not betray the horrible oppression at 
his heart 

"The King knows how jealous I am o£\uB'\ioiiwar 

''Yes, MotbrH," interrupted Don Pedio, feoN<rKai%\ ^^ %5A 
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YOU abo kUQW tlis^ tbose insinuatioikSy though pardonable 
ft(m ^Od^m Fadilli^n-ithat i$ to say, fiom a jealous woman to 
ja perhaps, too pati§At loy«r«»«i8dre not so from a minister to 
his soveireigB* AU comments on the irreproachable conduct 
Qf Que^n Bhjbuch^ ar«i forbidd^!, and th^, if you have lor- 
gotten, J again repeat tP you." 

'* Don PediTOy" mH the Moer, '' I can undenitand that a 
monarch powerful, happy, loving, and beloved, as yourself; has 
no room in his breast ioK either envy of jealousy; but yet, 
great as your £&licijty xas^ be^ it must not render you blind." 

*^ Th]3 tiiOQ you have learned something'' said the King, 
fq^iog his laom glance on the Moor. 

^' My lord^" he replied coldly, *' your Majesty has more than 
once, thought on the dangers by which you are surrounded, 
and reflected in your wisdooa wluEtt would become of the king- 
dom of Caslale in case of anything happening to you, since 
you have no heirs." 

"No heirs'." 

" At least legitimate qaoa^" continued the Moor. ^' So that 
ijtte kingdom would fall intotibe hands of either Henry, Don 
I'rederick) or T^o, whi^hd^K^ of the three was the boldest or 
most successful." 

*^ What is tb(S mjsanfug of all this, Mothril i" said Don 
Pedro. '< Would you counsel me to contract a third mar^ 
riage ] But I wairn you; the two first have not been so 
l^ppy as to teopipt «^ to ft>UQW your advice." 

These words, extorted &o«i the King by some violent feel- 
ing of chi^grin, made the Moor's eyes sparkle, for it revealed 
the secret torments he had so long endured. Mothril had 
now leamt} nearly >11 ho wi^ed^x^ne word more would dis- 
close the whole. 

"Sire," said he, "why sbQuUt not this third wife be a 
woman with whose character you are already well acquainted. 
"S^v instsAce^ i»arvy iPoona Maria PadiUa» since you love, 
and cannot separate from her, and she is of suffidiently higli 
birth to be raised td the throne. By this means your sons 
would b^ tihe> idighjtiful h^ira to the erown, and none could 
difuiute it wilji them^" 

Mpthril had not hazarded this last attack without due 
consideration, but with a rapture known only to those whose 
s^a^e 18 4 iiingdom, ha saw a dark cloud of vexation gather 
^n iia aavereifpk'a brow* 
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^I haTe already isselessly severed the tie between myself 
and the King of France," said he ; " I cannot now break that 
taaading lae to the hovae of De Casira'* 

" €k>od r murmured Mothnl. " The less real love remain- 
ing in hia hearty the lets reason to fear her influence.'* 

" Gome^" said Dcm Pedro, " continue your recital. You 
say yott hjure aosactlung impoirtaDt to cmnmunicate." 

" I have only to teU you a piece of news, which will entirely 
dissolve your rdations with the King of France." 

" And this news ? — quick !" 

*' Sire^" said Mothii!, " first penait me to leave you for a 
momeai^ to give some directions to the guardians of the 
litter yott see bdov. I am uneasy at having thus left alone 
a perscm who is very dear to me." 

Don Pedro looked at him in astonishment. 

" Go," said he ; " but return speedily." 

The Moor descended to the court, into which he caused his 
litter to be conveyed ; whilst IXm Pedro, leaning over his 
balcony, carelessly watched his minister's movements. In a 
few seconds Mothnl re-a^ypeared. 

'* Sire," aaid h^ '^ wiD your Majesty deign to allot me my 
usual apartments in the Alcazar T 

"Yes, certainly." 

'^ Then permit me to have the oceupcmt of the litter coxi- 
veyed within the palace." 

" A woman ?" inquired Don Pedro^ * 

"Yes, sire." 

"A fikvourite slaver 

" My daijghter, sire." 

" I' did not know you had a dau^^bter, MothriL" 

The Moor made no reply ; he lid inspired the Kng with 
both doubt and curiosity, and he asked no more. 

"Now," said Don Pedro, reocdlecting the importance of 
what he wished to hear, "tell me what you Imow about * 
Queen J^anche.'* 

CHAPTER VL 

THB ]tOOR*S MSHIOH. 

MoTHSiL apfffoac^ed iiie Kin^ and assuming an expression 
^ of the most profound compassion, the aexLtmc!!^ c>i ^ QiOu»?& 
which ■ <vming froxa an inferioc-— ^waa &!b 'lKiQ^^^c^^ ^^ 
wound Don F^dro, ^^xe^ said he, "bofiiyc^ owMaeaJsco^ ^f 
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recital, I beseech you to recal, word for word, the instruc- 
tions you gave me." 

''Proceed,** said the King; "I never forget what I have 
once said." 

" Your Majesty ordered me to repair to Coimbra, and in- 
form the Grand Master that you awaited him at Seville. I 
did so. You charged me to hasten his departure, and after 
one hour's rest, I set out on my return." 

"Good," said Don Pedro; "I know you are a faithful 
servant, MothriL" 

"Your Majesty added: 'You will watch during this 
journey that the Grand Master warns no one of his move- 
ments.' Well, the day following our departure, Don Frede- 
rick — but, in truth, notwithstanding your Majesty's com- 
mands, I scarcely know whether I ought to tell you what 
took place." 

" Speak ! ' The day following your departure V " 

" The Grand Master wrote a letter." 

"To whom r 

" To the very person your Majesty apprehended he would." 

" To Queen Blanche 1" exclaimed Don Pedro, turning pale. 

"To Queen Blanche, sire." 

"Moor," said Don Pedro, "have you reflected on the 
gravity of such an accusation )" 

" I have only thought of serving my King." 

" You may yet discover you were mistaken." 

" Sire, I was not mistaken," said Mothril, shaking his head. 

" Take care ! I must have this letter," said Don Pedro, 
menacingly. 

" It is here," replied the Moor, coldly. 

Don Pedro, who had advanced a step towards him, sud- 
denly recoiled. 

" Ah, you have it !" he exclaimed. 

"Yes, sire." 

"This letter, written by Don Frederick to Blanche of 
Bourbon !" 

" Yes, sire ; and I will give it your Majesty whei^ you are 
less enraged than at the present moment." 

" I enraged I" said Don Pedro, with a forced smile. " T 
was never calmer." 

^'JVb^ sire, yon are not calm; your eye blozaa mth. mdi^- 
natlon — your lips are white — ^your hand ttem\>\ea, wA ^^^^ 
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the hilt of your dagger. Why need you conceal it ? It is 
very natural, and in such a case vengeance is allowable. That 
is why, guessing your Majesty's wrath would be terrible, I 
endeavoured to soften it beforehand." 

*' Give me the letter^ Mothnl !" exclaimed the King. 

"But, sire r 
• " Give it me, I say, without any more delay. I will have it." 

The Moor slowly drew from beneath his robe the pouch of 
the unfortunate Femand. 

" My first duty," said he, " is obedience to my sovereign, 
whatever may be the result of it." 

The King carefully examined the pouch, from which he 
drew the pearl-embroidered bag, and eagerly seized on the 
letter it contained. His brow again contracted, for the seal 
had evidently been broken, but without making any remark, 
he read as follows : 

" My Queen, the King summons me to Seville. I promised 
to inform you of any great event in my life, and this appears 
to me to be something decisive. But whatever may be the 
reason of it, I should care little for the vengeance of Donna 
Padilla — ^for it is doubtless at her instigation — ^if I were only 
sure that you, illustrious lady and beloved sister, were safe 
from her attacks. I am ignorant of what awaits me — ^it may 
be imprisonment, it may be death. If imprisonment, I shall 
no longer be able to defend you ; and if I am to die, I profit 
by these brief moments of remaining freedom, to tell you that 
my arm and heart are alike yours until chains bind one and 
death stills the other. Femand will convey you this intelli- 
gence^ — ^perhaps, this adieu. Farewell, my sweet friend and 
Queen, we shall meet again, if not in this world, at leasl in 
heaven. Don Frederick." 

"Where is this Femand? — ^where is he?" cried Don Pedro, 
whose livid pallor was frightfrd to behold. 

"Sire," answered Mothril, in a perfectly natural tone, 
" this Femand was. the Grand Master's paga He set out with 
us, and on the evening of the following day was charged with 
this message ; the same night he chanced to be drowned in 
crossing the Zezera, and I found this packet on the body." 

Don Pedro needed no frirth^ explanations to enable him 
to understand what had happened. 

« Ah !" said he. " Then vou found t\ie ooroaaT 
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** Before any one else I" 

"Yes, sire." 

'^ Then no one is aware of the contents of tiiis letter V* 

"Sire," said Mothril, *^ pardon my audacity — ^my anxiety 
for my Song's interests perhaps carried me beyond the bounds 
of discretion — ^but I opened the pouch, and read the letter." 

'^ But you alone! for in that case it is the same as though 
it had been tmread." 

" Without doubt, sire, since it has been in my possession." 

"But before that r 

" Ah, sire, I can answer for nothing that may have taken 
place beforehand ; the more so as the page was not alone 
with his master; there was an accursed Giaour — a dog— a 
Christian ! Pardon, sire !" 

"And who was this Christian f 

" A French knight, whom he called ' his brother/ " 

" I should have thought," said Don Pedro, smiling, "that 
he would have conforred some other title on his friends." 

" Well, he had no secrets from this Christian, therefore it 
would not be astonishing if he shared his confidence with the 
page. In that case, the crime would be made pnblic." 

" Don Frederick is approaching?" said Don Pedro. 

" He is following me, sire." 

Don Pedro paced to and fro for some moments, with his 
arms folded, his head drooping on his breast, and a heavy 
frown on his brow ; it was easy to perceive tiiat a terrible 
storm was raging within him. 

'* I must begin with him," he at last said, gloomily. 

" Besides, it is my only means of excusing myself in the eyes 
of France. When King Charles sees that I have not spared 
my own brother, he will no longer doubt his criminality, and 
will pardon my treatment of his sister-in-law." 

" But are you not apprehensive, sire, of the world mistak- 
ing your motives, and believing that in the person of the 
Grand Master you strike not the lover of Queen Blanche, but 
the brother of Henry de Transtamare— your competitor for 
the throne r 

" I will make the letter public," said the King. " His blood 
fidball wash out the stain. Go ; you have served me £siithfu]ly." 

" But, now, what are your Majesty's orders V 

"Let them prepare the Grand Masters apartments." 
Mothril left the terrace. Don Pedro "ssaa «io\e, wad Ida 
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thoughts assumed, if possible, a yet more gloomy oast. The 
proud and jealous nature of Uie man began to re^iwaken in 
the impassible king. He beh^d mod^ery attached to hfil 
name, and fancied he could already hear the tale of the amours 
of Queen Blanche and Don Frederick echoed fbom mouth to 
mouth, with all the exaggerations attached to the faults of 
kmgs. Then, as he fixed his eyes on the windows of Donna 
Padilla's apartm^its, he fancied he could discern her standing 
behind its hanging draperies^ with a smile of triumphant 
malice on her lips. 

^ She will bdieve, and so will others, that she has instigated 
me to what I am about to do ; and yet it is not so," said he, 
impatiently taming away his head, and gazing vacantly around 
him. 

At this moment two Moorish slaves passed along t^e lower 
terrace of the Alcazar, each bearing a sort of censer, whence 
arose a bluiiA vapour, the ravishing perfume of which wasi 
. borne to the King by the mountain breeze. Behind them came 
a female %ure, whose tall and graceful form was concealed 
bwieath a laige Arab veil, which only allowed her eyes to be 
visible* Motibril respectftilly attended her, and when they 
reached the entrance of the apartment she was to occupy, 
almost prostrated himself before her. The intoxicating p^- 
fume-^the daiic eyes gleaming through the thick veil — ^the 
Moor's respectfid d^neanour^-^all formed so strong a contrast 
to the passions agitating his breast, that Don Pedro felt 
himself insensibly refreshed and restored to equanimity — 
as though this apparition had at once recalled hitn to youth 
and pleasure^ He waited impatiently for nightfall, and then, 
under cover of the darkness, descended from the apartment 
and stole towards the kiosk occupied by MothriL By cau- 
tiously raising the heavy Wreaths of ivy, and the branches of 
an immelise rose^laurel^ which shielded the interior of the 
apartment from indiscreet eyes better than any tapestry, he 
was enabled to discern the fair Aissa, seated on a pile of silken 
cushions worked with silver. She was attired in a dress of 
transparent gauze ; her naked feet decorated according to the 
Eastern fiuehion with costly rings and anklets. Her brow was 
calm and l^ughiful^ her eyes cast down in a dreamy reverie^ 
and her lips {Muried i& a smUe that dispkiyed het £x^^ "^ak^^ 
as white and re^Iar as two toW« of pQ»x\a« "^o^DiKt^ \s»^ 
redkoDtd on the Kiug'n cUriosiiy being cousitedu Tifc -^ii^VSfta^ 
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and listened, and at last distinguished the rustling of the 
branches and the King's quick breathing. He however ap- 
peared to be quite unconscious of the royal presence; only 
when the young girl allowed her coral pounce-box to escape 
from her careless fingers, he hastened to pick it up, and pre- 
sented it to her almost on his knees. A'issa smiled. 

" Why, during the last few days, have you shown me all 
this deference?" said she; "a &.ther owes only tenderness to 
his child — ^it is the child who should show deference to the 
father." 

" Whatever Mothril does, it is his duty to do," replied the 
Moor. 

*• But, my father, why show me more homage than you 
exact for yourself? " 

" Because more is due to you," said he. " The day will 
come when all will be revealed to you, and then. Donna Aissa, 
you may perhaps no longer deign to call me your &,ther." 

These mysterious words made an indefinable impression on 
not only the Eling, but Aissa herself ; but notwithstanding 
her entreaties, Mothril refused to explain them, and soon 
after retired. Aissa's attendants now entered, bearing in 
their hands large fans of ostrich feathers, with which they 
proceeded to fan their &ir mistress, while the softest music 
vibrated on the air, without either the musician or the in- 
strument being visible. Aissa closed her large eyes, heavy 
with happy thoughts. 

" Of what is she thinking? " murmured the King, observing 
a light shadow pass across her fsuce. 

She was dreaming of the handsome French knight. The 
attendants approached to close the jcdcxusies. 

*J Strange ! " said the King, thus obliged to quit this dan- 
gerous contemplation. " One would almost fancy she pro- 
nounced some name." Nor was he mistaken ; she had mur- 
mured the name of Agenor. 

But although the jalousiea were closed, Don Pedro was 
not in a fit state of mind to return to his apartments, for at 
this moment his heart was a prey to such conflicting emo- 
tions as to banish all hopes of either slumber or repose. 
Only wishing for the freshness of the night air and its silent 
calm, he continued to wander about the gardens, always 
returning, as by some irresistible attraction, to the kiosk, 
frbere slamhered the Moorish maiden. Ooc^voK^Wsf) \i^ 
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passed by the windows of Maria Padilla's apartments, and 
gaased up at the gloomy casements — then, &ncying the 
haughty Spaniard had retired to her couch, he continued his 
way, which, by a detour more or less long, invariably con- 
ducted him towards the kiosk. Don Pecbo was mistaken ; 
Maria Fadilla was not sleeping, but enveloped in a sombre- 
coloured mantle, was seated in the darkness beside her win- 
dow, from whence, with a heart throbbing with scarcely less 
violent emotions than those agitating tiie King, she watched 
his every movement, and we might aJbnost say, read his every 
thought. But there were other eyes no less busily employed 
in reading the King's heart. The Moor still remained 
anxiously observing the success of his intrigue. When the 
King approached the kiosk, he trembled with joy ; but when 
he raised his eyes towards the casement of the favourite, as 
though hesitating whether to join her, he muttered under 
his breath menaces which his hand, instinctively grasping his- 
poniard, seemed ready to execute. It was under the in- 
fluence of these two regards, alike piercing and venomous,, 
that Don Pedro passed the night ; till overcome by fatigue, 
he an hour before daybreak flung himself on a bench, and 
slept that agitated and fdvered slumber which is only addi- 
tional suflering. 

" You are not yet as I wish you to be," said Mothril, on 
seeing the King thus succumb beneath his &tigue. " I must 
rid you of this Donna Padilla, whom you pretend you no 
longer love, and yet cannot tear yourself away from." And 
he let fall the comer of the curtain he had raised whilst he' 
gazed into the garden. 

*' Now," said Maria Padilla to herself, " for one last trial 
of strength ; but it must be prompt and decisive, and before 
this woman — ^fbr it was doubtless a woman at whom he was. 
gazing through the jcUormes — ^has acquired any influence over 
him." And she gave orders to her people, which by day- 
break caused a great stir in the palace. 

When Don Pedro awoke and returned to his apartments, 
he heard the tramping of horses and mules in the court, and 
the hurried footsteps of women and pages in the corridors. He 
was about to inquire the cause of this xmusual bustle, whea> 
his door opened, and Maria Padilla appeared on the threshold.. 

" For whom are these horses waiting, seixoi»iV ^^.^ ^Ooa 
King: ^'And what axe all these busy servant ^XiWs^V 
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'^ They are preparing for my departure, sire, which I have 
hastened as much as possible, in order to relieve your 
Majesty of the presence of a woman who can no longer con* 
• tribute to your happiness. Besides, my enemy arrives to- 
day, and as you doubtless intend, in your orverflow of fraternal 
tenderness, to sacrifice ma to him, I spare you the trouble 
by yielding him my place." 

Maria Padilla was ooaiaidered the handsomest woman in 
Spain. So great was her influence over Don Pedro, that 
contemporary writers, convinced that her beauty alone could 
never have enabled her to attain to such power, preferred 
attributing to magic what was in fact only the effect of the 
natural charms of the supposed sorceress. Thus, as she now 
stood in all the lus^e of her flve-and-^wenty summers, with 
her long black hair £dling negligently over her simple 
woollen robe, which, according to the fashion of the fourteenth 
century, fitted closely to her rounded arms and fine form, she 
again realized for Don Pedro, perhaps not all he had dreamed 
of, but all he had ever known of real affection and gentle 
emotions. She was his household fairy, the flower of his 
life^ the casket in which was enshrined all his happy memo- 
ries. He gazed sadly upon her. * 

" I am only astonished that you have not quitted me before 
this, Maria," said he; "but you have now chosen a fitting 
moment, when my brother Henry revolts against me, Don 
Frederick betrays me, and the King of France threatens 
me with war. It is true, that women soon cease to love the 
unhappy ! " 

" Are you unhappy? " exclaimed Maria Padilla, advancing 
with outstretched hands. "That is enough for me; I will 
remain. At another time I should have asked, * Pedro, will 
my remaining add to your happiness? ' " 

The King on his side leaned forward, and catching one of 
her fair hands in his own, pressed it to his lips. " You are 
wrong, Maria," said he ; "I love you ; but to obtain a cor- 
responding affection to your own, you should not have 
bestowed it on a king." 

" Then you do not wish me to go) " said Maria, with one 
of those adorable smiles which rendered Don Pedro oblivious 
of all the world beside. 

"2foj" he replied; "if once for all you consent to share 
with me my fatvae fate, as you have alre&d'y dona th^ ^?k&\»r 
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Macm approadied the qp^i window near whictt she was 
standing, and by a gestnxe as queenly as though she had 
been bom to grace a throne, signed to the crowd of waiting 
attendants to re-enter the palace. At the same moment, 
Moduli made his appeaiance ; for this prolonged conference 
between the King and. Donna Padilla had b%an to render 
him uneas J. 

" What is it? " inqiured Don Pedro, impatiently. 

" Your brother, Don Frederick, is drawing near the city, 
sire," readied the Moor. '^ I can discern his escort on the 
route from FortugaL" 

At these tidings, the King's eyes gleamed with an expression 
of such intense hatred that Maria Padilla plainly saw she 
Lad nothing to fear in this direction ; and having presented 
her cheek to Don Pedro, who touched it with his pale lips, 
she smilingly returned to her apartments. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE ALCA2AR. 

Is &^ as Mothril said, the Grand Master was rapidly draw- 
ing near Seville, which he reached about noon«— that is to 
say, during the hottest part of the day. The Moorish and 
Christian horsemen forming his escort were covered with 
dust, and their beasts were bathed in sweat. Don Frederick 
glanced at the walls of the city, ^expecting to behold them 
crowded with soldiers and people, as is usual on /^te days, 
but no one was to be seen except the ordinary sentinels. 

'' Should not the King be apprised of your highnesses ap- 
proach?" asked one of his officers, preparing, if the answer 
were in the affirmative, to start for that purpose. 

"Do not trouble yourself," said Don Frederick, with a 
melancholy smile. " The Moor started in advance of us, and 
my brother is already apprised of it. Besides," he added in 
a bitter tone, " do you not know that my arrival is to be 
celebrated hyfstes and tovoTuys ? " 

The Spamards gazed in astonishment around them, for 
nothing indicated these promised festivities— everything, on 
the contrary, wore a dull and gloomy aspect They ques- 
tioned the Moors, but they made them no rei^ly. TL«^ 
entered the city ; the streets were deserted^ ^<& ^^cyst^ ^sdl^ 
windows of the honsea closed, as is cuBtOGoarif m^i5(i^^53cras% 
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the heat of the day ; the only sound to be heard was that of 
one or two doors opening to allow egress to some few awakened 
sleepers, curious to know, before resuming their slumbers, to 
whom this troop of horsemen, entering the city at an hour 
when the Moors themselves, those children of the sun, sought 
the shade of the woods or freshness of the river, could possibly 
belong. The Christians rode first, the Moors, double their 
number, formed the rear-guard. Don Frederick silently 
observed this manoeuvre ; the aspect of the town which, in- 
stead of finding, as he expected, full of life and gaiety, was as 
silent and gloomy as a tomb, had already awakened terrible 
suspicions in his breast. An officer approached him, and said 
in a low voice, " Have you remarked, my lord, that they have 
closed the gate by which we entered? *^ 

The Grand Master made no reply. They continued to 
advance, and soon discovered the Alcazar, where Mothril, 
attended by several of Don Pedro's officers, waited to receive 
them. The anxiously expected little troop entered the court, 
the gates of which, like those of the city, were immediately 
closed behind them. Mothril followed the prince with every 
mark of the most profound respect ; but as he alighted from 
his horse he approached him, saying, " You are aware, my 
lord, that it is not customary to enter the palace armed with 
any weapon ; shall I, therefore, cause your sword to be con- 
veyed to your apartment?" 

Don Frederick's long-repressed wrath only needed this 
occasion to burst forth. " Slave I" he exclaimed, " has ser- 
vitude so brutalized you that you can neither recognise your 
princes nor respect your masters? Since when has the Grand 
Master of St. James of Oalatrava, who has the right of enter- 
ing every church in Christendom helmed and spurred, and 
thus ad<h:«ssing God, been forbidden to enter the palace of his 
brother, and speak to hiTn with his sheathed sword by his side V^ 

Mothril listened respectfully, and humbly bowed his head. 
" Your highness has spoken truly," said he; "and your slave 
forgot, not that you were a prince, but that you were the 
Grand Master of St. James of Calatrava. All these privileges 
are Christian customs, and it is therefore not astonishing when 
a poor infidel like myself is either ignoiant of, or forgets them." 
At this moment another officer approached Don Frederick. 

" My lord," said he, "is it true that you wish us to quit you?'* 

'^ Wio has aaid soV asked Don Eredetick. 
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'^ One of the guards at the gate, my lord.** 

" And what was your reply 1" 

"Thatwe onlyreceived orders from our lord, Don Frederick." 

The prince hesitated for a moment; he was young, vigo- 
rous and brave, and surrounded by a sufficient body of men to 
make a long d^ence. 

'^ My lord," continued the soldier, seeing that his master 
wjEis considering, " only say the word, and we will free you 
from the snare into which you have fellen. We are thirty 
good men, armed with lance, poniard, and sword." 

Don Frederick glanced at Mothril, and surprising a smile 
upon his lips, followed the direction of his gaze. The terraces 
surrounding the court were crowded with archers and cross- 
bowmen, with their weapons unslimg, and prepared for action. 

" I should only cause the slaughter of the§e brave men," 
said Don Frederick to himself "No, since I am all they want, 
I will enter alone." He turned calmly to his companions. 
" Betire, my friends," said he ; "I am in the palace of my 
brother and my King — ^treachery does not dwell in such habi- 
tations. But if I should be mistaken, remember that I have 
been warned that treason was at work, and would not believe 
it" The soldiers bowed, and one by one departed. Don 
Frederick remained alone with the Moors and Don Pedro's 
guards. "Now," said he, turning to Mothril, " I wish to see 
my brother." 

" Tour highness's desire shall be at once gratified," replied 
the Moor; " for the King impatiently awaits you." He drew 
back to allow the prince to ascend the steps of the Alcazar. 

"Where is my brother?" asked the Grand Master. 

" In the terrace apartment, my lord." 

This was next the one usually occupied by Don Frederick 
himself during his visits to the King; he therefore paused at 
the door, saying, " Cannot I enter my own chamber, and 
rest for a few moments before presenting myself to the King 1" 

" My lord," said Mothril, " when you have once seen his 
Majesty, you will be able to rest as long as you please." 

There was a sudden movement among the Moorish atten- 
dants; Don Frederick turned round. " The dogf they ex- 
claimed; and in feet the feithful animal, instead of accom- 
panying the horse to the stables, had foUo^ei \iaa xoaaXfcT^ ^a. 
thoi^h gaeamng the dangers menadng lnm« « 

''The dog 18 mine," said the prince. 
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The Moors drew back, less from respect than fear, and the 
dog joyfully leaped up and laid his paws upon his master's 
breast 

"Yes," said he, "I understand you, and you are right; 
Femand is dead, Agemor is fiir away, and you are my sole 
remaining friend." 

" My lord," said Mothril, with an ironical smile, '^ is it also 
one of the privilegefi of the Grand Master of St. James to 
evk&v the King's presence followed by his dogf 

A dark doud gathered on Dooa Frederick's brow. His 
kind involimtarily sought his poniard. The Moor was close 
beside him— one prompt and dedsive moveixi^it and he was 
reyenged on this insolent and mocking slave. 

" No," said he to himself ; ^ the Kin^s majesty overshadows 
aU those who surround him, therefore I will do nothing to 
outrage it." !^e coolly opened the door of his apartment and 
signed to his dog to enter it, which he did. " Wait for me 
Iiere, Allan," said he. The animal stretched himself on a 
lion's skin, and his master closed the door. At the same 
xncwa^it a voice was heard exclaiming, " My brother ! where 
is my brother)" 

Don Frederick recognised the King's v(Hce and advanced 
towards the spot from whence it proceeded. Don Pedro, 
looking palo after his sleejdess night, and sullen and morose 
with secret rage, had just left his bath. He cast a severe 
glance at Don Frederick, who prostrated himself before him. 

" I am hwe, my King and hrother," said he. " You sum- 
moned me, and behold me at your feet; I have come with all 
speed to see a&d wish you prosperity.'* 

" But how is it, Grand Master, that your words agree so 
little with your actions?" said the King. " You say you come 
to wish me prosperity, and yet all the whik you are conspir- 
ing with my enemies against me." , 

" My lotd, I do not uiuierstand ytm," said Don Frederick, 
msing; for after this accusation ho would not remain kneeling 
another moment. '^ la it really to me you address such words f^ 

** Yes, toyou, Don Frederick, theGfaoid Master o£ St. James. '* 

^ Then, sire, you call me a traitor T 

" Yes, for a traitor you are 1" relied Don Pedro. 

The young pirince^ turned pale,. Imt still restrained himsel£ 

^'Butf whjrso, mj King)" he aaked in a tone of infinite 
sweetness. "I Aave never oflfended yo\i, stt \Baft^^Kao^«T3i^l > 
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on the contrary, in many encounters, particularly with the 
Moors, now your Mends, I wielded a sword full heavy for 
my youthful arm." 

*^ Tes; the Moors are my ftiends," exclaimed Doa Pedro; 
*^ aiid it is well I have flxind them such, since in my own 
ftauly I have nothing but enemies." 

The more ui\ju8t and outrageous the Eing*s reproaches 
became, the more proudly and intrepidly Don fVederick bore 
IdmselE 

" If you allude to my brother Henry," said he, " I have 
nothing to say, for the matter does not concern me. He has 
done wrong in rebelling against you, for you are our rightful 
lord both by age and birth; but he wishes to be King of 
Oasi»}e^ and they say ambition renders us oblivious of every- 
thing. For myself, I am not ambitious, and pretend to 
nothing; I am Ckand Master of St. James ; btKfc if you know a 
worthier on«y I am ready to resign my post into your hands." 

Don Pedro made no reply. 

** I have taken Coimbra from the Moors, and settled there 
as in my own domini<His. No one has any claim to my city ; 
but will you have Coimbra, brother ? It is a fine sea-port." 

Don Pisdro still remained silent. 

^ I have a small army," continued Bon Frederick, " but I 
only retain it at your good pleasure. Will you have my little 
troops brother, to assist you against your enemies T 

Don Pedro made no reply. 

^ I have no wealth, except the fortune of my mother. Donna 
Eleonoia de Guzman, and what I have won from the Moors. 
Wm you have my money, brother V* 

" I want neither your post, your city, yomr soldiers, nor 
jonr tvea^irefi^ but only your head !" exdauned Don Pedro, 
no longer able to restrain his fury at the self-possession of the 
youBj^pnttee. 

" My life, myKins>, is yourE^ Mke everything else ; only why 
xefiure the hiy^ wIm ^e heart is innocent V* 

" Innocent !" repeated Don Pedro ; " do yo« know a 
JftfMichMomKa named ^aneheof BomHbon 1" 

^I kuQw a: Trench pxineescr of that name^ whom I regard 
•({iially as a Qween and a sister." 

'' Well, thm, that ie^ wbab I mean to say " ^aSdiysisL^^^^s 
^ jcn n^^as a Qiieen and a sistex tihA «s^m^Q&l 
sndjrour King. " 
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" Sire," said the Grand Master, " if you regard those you 
have injured, and who cherish the remembrance of their 
wrongs, as your enemies, the lady of whom you speak may 
perhaps be one of them ; but on my soul, you might as well con- 
sider the flying gazelle wounded by yqur arrow as your foe.'- 

" I regard as my enemy any one who causes my cities to 
rise in revolt against me, as she has caused Toledo, — any one 
who arms my brothers against me, as she has armed, not my 
ambitious brother Henry, as you just now termed him, but 
my hypocritical one, Don Frederick." 

" Brother, I swear to you."* 

" Do not swear ; you will only perjure yourself" 

" Brother !" 

"Do you recognise that?" said the King, drawing the 
Orand Master's letter from the pouch. 

On beholding this proof of lus love in the hands of the 
King — a sure token of Femand having been assassinated — 
Don Frederick felt his firmness give way. Overcome by this 
crushing weight of misfortune, and the terrible consequences 
he at once foresaw, he sank on his knee at his brother's feet, 
and bowed his head on his breast. A murmur of astonish- 
ment broke from the group of courtiers assembled together 
at the lower end of the gallery. The sight of Don Frederick 
thus kneeling before his brother in evident supplication, only 
impressed them with an idea of his guilt; they did not ima- 
gine that his prayers were for another. 

" Sire," said Don Frederick, " I take God to witness that 
I am innocent of the crime with which you reproach me." 

*' It is to God, then, you can declare so; for my part, I do 
not believe you." 

" How can my death wash away a stain, when I am guilt- 
less?" 

" Guiltless!" exclaimed the King. " What, Uien, do you 
term this ?" And carried away by his rage, he struck his 
brother on the face with the letter he had written to Blanche 
of Bourbon. 

" Nay, sire," said Don Frederick, recoiling, " kill me if you 
will, but do not insult me. I have long known that by dwelling 
among courtiers and slaves, men become cowards; and ^ott, 
King, are a coward, for you have outraged a prisoner." 

"Ho, guards r cried Don Pedro, "lead him to immediate 
execution !" 
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*^ One moment,'* interrupted Don Frederick, extending his 
liand majestically towards his brother ; *^ furious as you are, 
you must pause, and lisijen to what I have to say. You have 
wronged, and suspected an innocent woman, and by so doing 
haTe outraged the King of France ; but you dare not at your 
pleasure thus outrage God. I demand an hour before I am 
murdered to offer up my prayers to my Supreme Master, for 
I am not a Moor." 

Don Pedro was almost mad with rage ; but there were 
bystanders, and he restrained himsel£ 

" Be it so," said he ; " you shall have an hour — ^go f All 
the witnesses of this terrible scene were chilled with affright. 

'* Be ready in an hour/' exclaimed the King, with flashing 
eyes. 

" Fear not," replied the young prince; "I shall die only too 
soon for you, for I am innocent." 

For the space of an hour, the Grand Master remained 
alone in his chamber, commending his soul to his Maker ; at 
the end of that time, finding his executioners did not make 
their appearance, he went into the gallery, exclaiming, "You 
keep me waiting, Don Pedro, the hour is past f 

The executioners appeared. 

" By what death am I to die 1" inquired Don Frederick. 
One of them drew his sword; the prince examined it and 
passed his finger along its edge. " Take mine," said he, draw- 
ing it from his sheath, " it is sharper." 

The soldier took the weapon. " When you are ready, Grand 
Master," said he. 

Don Frederick signed to them to wait a moment ; then 
approaching the table, he wrote a few lines on a strip of parch- 
ment, which he rolled up and placed between his teeth. 

" What is that for T inquired the soldier. 

" It is a talisman which renders me invulnerable. Now 
strike — I defy you !" 

" Do you think there is any virtue in it ?" said one soldier 
to the other. 

" We shall soon see," was the reply. 

The young prince bared his neck, and twisted up his long 
hair ; then kneeling down with clasped hands and smiling 
lips, he said, " atrike." ^ : • 

The sword gleamed in the executiL0ii6i?« u^Vdu^V^^si^^'^ 
descended like a £aah of lightmBg^ and t\ift Qjxwa.^^Si^3bi^^ 
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hecA, severed at one stroke &om the body, rolled on the 
ground. At the same moment a Mghtful howl resounded 
through the palace. The King, who was listening at the door 
of his apartment) retreated in dismay ; the soldiers rushed 
from the chamber, and nothing remained but a pool of blood, 
a head severed from the body, and a d<^, which, bursting 
through a door, came and crouched beside the mangled 
remains of his master. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

TEDB BILI<ET. 

The first grey shadows of evening fell mournfully around the 
desolate palace. Don Pedro was seated, gloomy and uneasy, 
in one of the lower apartments, in which he had taken refuge, 
not dar^g to remain in his own, which was contiguous to 
the one where lay the corpse of his murdered brother. Near 
him sat Maria Bkdilla, weef»ng bitterly. 

*' Why these tears, senora f" said the King, with sudden 
sharpness. " Have you not now obtained what you so long 
and earnestly desired 1 You demanded the life of your enemy. 
Well, you ought to be satisfied, for he no longer exists." 

" Sire," said Maria, " I have, perhaps, in a momentary fit 
of foolish pride — a burst of senseless anger— desired his death. 
God pardon me for ever having allowed such a wish to enter 
my heart; but I think I may reply, that I never demanded it." 

" Ah, thus it is with women i" said the King. " Ardent 
in their desires, but timid in their resolutions, they are 
always wishing, and when those wishes are gratified, deny that 
they ever formed them." 

" Sire," said Maria, " in Heaven's name, never tell me that 
^ you sacrificed the Grand Master to please me ; for such a 
belief would be my torment in this life, and an eternal re- 
morse in the life to come. No, say what is really the truth, 
that you sacrificed him to your honour. Nay, I will not 
allow you to quit me without the assurance that it was not 
I who instigated you to this murder." 

^I will say anything you please, Maria," said the Kiug, 
coldly, as he rose and advanced to meet Mothril, who had 
Just entered the room with all the rights of a minister and 
ibe pidvUegea of a &vourite. 
Ji^Ia at £rst turned away lier lioeA \a «.\o\<^ >i)^^ ^i^^ ^1 
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ihis man, for wliom Don Frederick's death, altltougb serving 
her interests, had redoubled her hatred. She retreated into 
the embrasure of a window, and from thence, whilst the 
king was conversing with the Moor, she amused herself by 
watching the movements of a knight dad in complete 
acmour, who, profiting by the confusion which the sudden 
execution of the young prince had caused to reign through- 
out the palace, had entered the court without either guturds 
or sentinels troubling themselves to inquire whither he was 
going. This knight was Agenor, on his way to keep his 
appointment with his friend, and pursuing his search for the 
purple curtains indicated by Don Frederick as belonging to 
his apartment. Maria Padilla, without knowing who he 
was, mechanically followed him with her eyes until he was 
out of sight, and then turned her giMBe upon the King and 
his minister. Don Pedro was speaking rapidly, and by his 
gestures was evidently giving some terrible orders. A sudden 
light broke on Donna Fadilla's mind, and with the rapid intui- 
tion of her sex she at once guessed their object. She approached 
Don Pedro at the moment he signed to Mothril to retire. 

" Sire,** said she, " you will not give two similar orders in 
one day." 

'* You have overheard it, then f ' said the King, turning pale. 

"No, but I guessed it. Oh, sire, aire!" die continued, 
fsJling on her knees before him, " I have often complained 
of — ofben excited you against her, but do not kill her, or 
you will say as you did about Don Frederick, that it was 
because I demanded it." 

" Bise, Maria," said the King, gloomily, *^ and cease these 
useless supplications. Everything was arranged beforehand. 
I must complete my task now it is once begun. The death 
of one involves the death of the other. If Don Frederick i 
were the only victim, the world would say that I sacriticed 
him to my private vengeance, and not that he suffered to 
expiate his crime," 

Donna Maria regarded him with horror, like a traveller 
who starts back terrified from the brink of au abyss. 

" Oh, all this will recoil upon me !" she exclaimed. '*They 
will say that this double murder has been committed at my 
instigation ; and yet, my God, you «o^ X '^wiVl Y^>^^®^ 
plicate^ I entreat bim to spar^ UIA li)^&9i||^ \k»nxi^u^ ^1 ^^^^ 
woman '0 spectre F* 
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"No; for I will publicly proclaim my shame and their 
crime," said the King. " I will publish Don Frederick's letter 
to his sister-in-law." 

"But," cried Donna Maria, "you will not find a Spaniard 
who will consent to lay violent hands on his Queen !" 

" Therefore I have chosen a Moor," replied the King. " Of 
what use would Moors be if they did not do what Spaniards 
refuser 

" Oh, I wished to leave this morning," cried Maria. "Why 
did I remain? But the evening is not too £ar advanced ; 
there is yet time I Sufier me, therefore, to quit this palace ; 
my house is always open to jrou, and you can visit me there." 

" Do as you please, senora," replied the King, to whom 
by a strange revival of recollection, at that moment appeared 
the image of the Moorish maiden of the kiosk, lying buried 
in soft slumber, guarded by her women with their large fans — 
" Do as you please, for I am weary of continually hearing 
you threaten to take your departure without ever really 
doing so." 

"O God!" cried Donna Maria, "you are witness that I 
leave him^ because, after being accused of being the cause of 
Don Frederick's murder, I vainly entreat that the life of 
Queen Blanche maybe spared!" and before Don Pedro could 
prevent her, she opened the door and was about to hasten 
from the apartment, when suddenly a loud noise resounded 
through the palace ; persons were seen running to and fro a 
prey to the wildest terror, and cries were heard of which 
none seemed to know the cause. It seemed as if a sudden 
frenzy had spread through the palace. 

" listen 1" said Maria, " listen !" 

" What is the meaning of this tumult," asked Don Pedro, 
also approaching the door. " Speak, Mothril," he continued, 
addressing the Moor, who stood motionless on the other side 
of the vestibule, with his eyes fixed on some object invisible 
to Don Pedro. One hand grasped his poniard, and with 
the other he wiped away the sweat that hung in heavy drops 
upon his brow. 

" Horrible! horrible!" repeated a number of voices. 

Don Pedro impatiently stepped forward, and was in his 
turn greeted by a ^ghtful spectacle. At the to^ of the wide 
-marbJe staircase appeared Don EredeticVa ^o^,\^oo^^ «jA 
rtibJe, with bis hair bristling like a Wou'a m«a»- T^^V^^ 
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in his mouth his master's head, and drew it gently along the 
pavement by its flowing hair. Before him fled the palace 
guards and attendants, uttering the cries which had r^iched 
Don Pedro's ears. Brave, rash, insensible as he was, the 
King endeavoured to escape from this horrible scene, but like 
the Moor his feet seemed rooted to the ground. Meanwhile 
the dog descended the stairs, leaving behind him a broad red 
stain. When he drew near the King and Mothril, as if re- 
c<^ising in them the two murderers of his beloved master, 
he laid the head gently on the ground, and gave so piteous 
a howl that Maria tinted, and the King trembled as though 
the angel of death had touched him with his wing ; then he 
took up his precious burden, and disappeared in the court 

The tumult had also been heard by the armed knight 
whom Maria Fadilla had remarked entering the Alcazar; and 
like a good Christian, he crossed himself, and uttered a prayer 
to be preserved from eviL The sight of this crowd of flying 
domestics running against and idling over one another, struck 
him with a sudden stupor almost resembling terror. He 
leant against a plane-tree, and watched, with his hand on his 
poniard, this rapid procession of pale shadowy flgures. At 
last the dog appeared, and on perceiving him, guided by that 
Bublie instinct which made him recognise in the knight his 
master's friend, came straight to him. Agenor was speechless 
with horror. This fierce dog, bearing this gory head, like a wolf 
carrying away its prey — ^this crowd of aflrighted domestics, 
flying with pale looks and cries of terror, seemed to him like 
one of those frightful dreams haunting the couch . of the 
fevered patient. The dog continued to approach him, giving 
signs of joyful recognition, and at last laid the dust-stained 
head at his feet, whilst he again made the place re-echo with 
his piteous howls. 

Agenor remained for a moment silent and motionless with 
horror; then, partly guessing what had occurred, he stooped 
down, and parting the beautiful hair, recognised — dimmed 
by the shadows of death — the soft blue eyes of his friend. 
G^ie expression of the mouth was as calm and composed as 
when living, and it almost seemed as though his habitual 
smile lingered on the violet lips. Agenor fell on his knees, and 
large tears rolled silently down his bronzed c\ie^&. TSa t^<^\ 
the bead reverently from the ground, iuteivdm^ \^ ^otcsj^-^ "-^ 
wliere the last sad rites might be paid it, wid ^iJc^aii, ^wifti 
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he remarked a small roll of parchment held tightly between 
the teeth of the unfortunate prince. He separated them with 
the point of his dagger, and eagerlj unfolding the little roll, 
read as follows :-^'' My Mend, our gloomy presentiments have 
not deceived us. I am doomed to death by my brother. Warn 
Queen Blanche, for she also is menaced with danger. You 
possess my secret— guard my remembrance." 

' " Yes, my prmce," said the chevalier, mournfully; ** I will 
religiously execute your last wishes. But how shall I escape 
from this place ? I no longer know whexe I entered it My 
brain reels, my memory £uls me, and my poniard &Us from 
my trembling hand when I attempt to restore it to its sheath." 
In £a€t, the chevalier rose from his knees, pale, bewildered, 
almost mad, walking blindly along, striking himself against 
the marble columns, and stretching out his hands like a 
drunken man fearing to inj ure himself. At last he found him- 
self in a magnificent garden, planted with orange-trees, pome- 
granates, and rose-laurels, and small cascades of water, filing 
like jets of silver into their porphyry basins. He hastened to 
one of these basins, drank greedily, and bathed his burning 
brow in the icy water. A feeble light glimmering among the 
trees attracted his attention, and served him as a guide. He 
proceeded towards it; a white figure leaning over a trellised 
balcony recognised hhn, and with a sigh murmured his name. 
Agenor raised his head and beheld a female form leaning 
towards him with extended arms. 

'' Aissa ! Aissa I" he exclaimed, and in a moment was beside 
her. The young girl flung herself into his arms, but suddenly 
recoiling, exclaimed, in a tone of terror, — "Oh, heavens! 
Frank, you are woundedl" 

Agenor*s hands were indeed stained with blood ; but, instead 
of replying, he grasped her arm and pointed to the dog, which 
still followed hun with his ghastly burden. At this terrible 
sight, Aissa uttered a cry of terror which reached the ears of 
Mothril, who was just entering his apartments. His voice 
was heard calling for torches, followed by the approaching 
footsteps of himsdf and his attendants. 

" Fly !" exclaimed the young girl, " fly I He will kill you, 
jU2d then I shall die too — ^for I love you 1" 
^^Ajad I love yoUf Afesa-j" said the chevalier, hurriedly ; " be 
^ihful to me, and jou will see me ag^.'' TYkatLTgiteaavti^V^'c 

^ -Attf heart, said imprinting a kiss wi^xl lafit \Y^\i^\o^«t^^ 
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the visor of liis casque, drew his long sword, and leaping from 
the low baloonj hastened away, breiJdng throngh the thiekets 
of ehrubs and trampling down the flowers. He soon forced 
his wny out of the garden, crossed the court, mahed throng^ 
the gate, and, somewhat surprised at no attempt being made 
to detain him, rejoined Muscaron, whom he found at a little 
distance, sitting ^rmly in his saddle, and holding by the bridle 
the black chai^r, Don Frederick's gifb. He heard behind 
him a low fierce growl, and turning his head, at once peroeived 
the reason of the little eageman shown by the guaixls to bar 
his progress. The dog, unwilling to lose sight of hb only 
friend, still followed him. 

Meanwhile, Mothril, alarmed by the cries he had heard, 
hurried to .Ai^ whom he found standing, pale and agitated, 
beside the casement.. He began to question her, but die pre- 
flerved a glocmiy silence^ and he then began to suspect what 
had really takni ^^aoe. 

** Speak, AissaT said he, "some one has been here!** 
<" Yes," relied Aissa; ''the head of the Kin^s brother r 
Mothnl regarded her more attentively. On her white robe 
semained the impress of a bloody hand. 

" The Frank has been with you f he exclaimed fiiriously. 
But this time A'issa's proud eye silently confronted him, 
but she made no reply. 

CHAPTER IX. 

MEDIKA SZDONXA, OB QDEEM BLASCBB. 

Oxr the day following this terrible one, and as the first rays 
of the sun were gilding the summit of the Sierra d'Aracen% 
Mothril, muffled in a large white mantie, took leave of hra 
master on the lowest step of the Alcazar. 

" I will answer for my slave, sire," said he. ^ He is the 
man you need for your task of vengeance; his arm is swift 
and sure ; besides, I shall keep a watch ov^ him. Meanwhile, 
let this French knight, the accomplice of Don Frederidk, be 
diligently sought for, and if he Mis into your hands, above 
all, show him no mercy." 

" Good," said Don Pedro. " Go, and return speedily." 
' " In order to use greater expedition, sire," conlmxL^^id ik<^ 
Mooi> "mjrdaugbt&r will acoompany me on^hox^^JiSisL^YDS^M^ 
afmlierJiUer.'' 
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" But why not leave her at Seville T said the King. " Has 
she not her own house, her duennas, and female attendants?** 

" Sire, I cannot leave her behind me. Wherever I go, she 
must accompany me. She is my most precious treasure, and 
as such I watch over her." 

^ Ah, Moor ! you are thinking of the tale of Count Julian 
and the fair Florinda.'* 

" I have reason to recollect it, sire, since to her the Moors 
owe their entrance into Spain, and, consequently, I the honour 
of being your Majesty's minister." 

" But," said Don Pedro, " you never before told me that 
you possessed so fidr a daughter." 

" She is very beautiful, it is true," said the Moor. 

" So beautiful that you worship her on your knees — ^is it 
not so?" interrupted the King. 

Mothril feigned to be greatly disconcerted by these words. 
" I, sire?" he exclaimed. " Who can have told your Majesty 
such a thing?" 

" No one told me; I saw it myself," said the King. " She 
is not your daughter." 

" Ah, my lord," said Mothril, " do not imagine that she is 
either my wife or my slave." 

« But what is she, then?" 

" One day your JlViajesty will know all, meanwhile I hasten 
to execute your commands." And taking a respectful fare- 
well of Don Pedro, he set out. 

''The Moorish maiden, muffled in a long white mantle 
which only allowed her dark eyes and arched brows to be 
visible, formed, as Mothril had said, one of his suit; but he 
spoke falsely in declaring that she was to accompany him on 
the whole of the journey. At two leagues' distance from 
Seville, he lefb the direct route, in order to place her with a 
rich Moorish lady, in whose care he lefb her, and rapidly 
pursued his journey without further interruption. He soon 
crossed the Guadalquiver, at the very spot where Don Ro- 
derick disappeared ait&r the famous battle which lasted seven 
days, and between Cadiz and Tari^ beheld the fortress of 
Medina Sidonia rearing itself in the air, and laden with all 
the gloom hanging over the dwelling of captives. It was 
Jiere that a pale, fair girl had long dwelt with one solitary 
oompajxion of her own sex. Her guards 'wet^ «L"a ii\jLTCict<3V3*a. iaj& 
^^ogh she had been the most dangerous ^T\soii<et, ^n^^JtifcYc 
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pitiless eyes unoeafiingly vatched ber, whether she wandered 
tidth bowed-down bead and arms banging listlessly by her 
vide tbrongb the scorcbed-up and desert gardens, or pen- 
sively redined beside her iron-stanchioned casement, sadly 
gazing on the changing waves of the vast ocean, envying them 
their liberty. This was Blanche of Bourbon, the neglected 
and repudiated wife of Don Pedro. She passed her days in 
bitter tears and vain r^ets for having sacrificed for this 
vain phantom of a crown the happy future she had once read 
in the blue eyes of Don Frederick. 

When the unhappy princess beheld the blithe grape^gatherers 
returning homeward with their lovers from their daily labour, 
and listened to their merry songs, her heart swelled, and tears 
burst from her eyes as she thought that had her birth been 
humble, she might have been as free and as happy as they 
were. Then she invoked a cherished image, and murmured 
aa ofir^repeated name. 

Medina Sidonia, since Blanche of Bourbon had been im- 
prisoned there^ had become like some spot on which rested a 
curse. Every passing traveller was suspected of being a friend 
or an accomplice, and was obliged by the guards to avoid a 
near approach to the fortress. During the whole of the weary 
day the Queen had but one brief interval of liberty, or at 
least solitude; and this was when the sentinels, themselves 
ashamed of all these precautions taken to guard a feeble 
woman, leant on their lances, and took their siesta either 
beneath some green plane-tree or under the shadow of the 
walL Then the Queen sought the terrace overlooking the 
moat, and if she caught a chance sight of any distant traveller, 
she would hold out her supplicating hands, hoping to find iu 
him a friend who could give her some tidings of her brother. 
King Charles. But no one had yet replied to the prisoner's 
mute appeal. One day, however, she perceived on the road 
from Arcos two horsemen, one of whom, notwithstanding the 
intense heat of the sun, which was reflected like a globe of 
fire in his helmet, appeared perfectly at his ease in his full 
suit of armour. He bore his lance so proudly, that she at 
once saw he was a valiant chevalier, and some irresistible 
attraction prevented her withdrawing her gaze from him. 
He advanced at his -vigorous black horse's iuMea^. «^^^,^xv^ 
sMhough he evidently came from Seville, and ^«& ^yc^^Mvj^% 
hJ3 coarse towards Jfcfedina Sidonia, Blanche ex^«c\sw:«& 
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xather a feeling of joy than sorrow at his approach, although 
«U former messengers from thence haot only been the heralds 
of fresh misfortunes. The chevalier in his turn perceiving 
her, checked his horse. 

The prisoner's heart throbbed with a vague feeling of hope ; 
she leant over the ramparts, made the sign of the cross, and, 
as usual, held out her clasped handa The unknown knight 
immediately set spurs to his horse, and came at full gallop in 
the direction of IJie terrace where she stood. The Queen's 
terrified gestures warned him of the near vicinity of the sen- 
tinel, who leaned sleeping against a sycamore tree. 

The knight dismounted, and beckoning to his squire; con- 
versed with him for some minutes in an undertone. The 
squire led the two horses behind a rode, which concealed 
them from sight ; he then rejoined his master, and they both 
took shelter in an enormous <dump of myrtle and mastic 
trees, which stood within earshot of the terrace. Our worthy 
chevalier — ^who, like Charlemagne, could not for his life have 
traced with his pen anything but rude figures, bearing some 
resemblance to a sword or a poniard — ordered his less illi- 
terate squire to write a few words on the broad white surface 
of a pebble with the pencil he always carried about him« 
Then making signs to the Queen to draw a little on one side, 
he sent it, by the vigorous exertion of his strong arm, whirl- 
ing through the air, till it fdl on the pavement at a few paces^ 
distance from the cs^tive. The ndise of its fJEill partly aroused 
the drowsy sentinel, but on opening his eyes, and perceiving 
nothing but what he saw every day — viz., the desolate Queen 
standing sadly at her accustomed post, he again closed them, 
and soon slept profoundly. The Queen hastily picked up the 
pebble, and read these words inscribed on its smooth sur- 
feoe : — " Are you the unfortunate Queen Blanche, my King's 
sister?" 

The Queen's reply was sublime in its sad and simple ma- 
jesty ; she crossed her arms over her breast, and bowed her 
head — a movement that caused two large tears to roll down 
her pale cheeks. The chevalier bowed respectfully, and again 
applied to his squire, who had already furnished himself with 
another pebble. 

'^ Write as ibUows," said he : "Madame, can you be on the 
tatnoe to-night, at eight o'clock, ioT \ Wr^ «* \ei\i\fex iYom. 
-ftaa Frederiok to place in your laaaidaT' 
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The squire obeyed, and the second missive arrived as hap- 
pily as the first. Blanche made a joyful gesture, but aflter 
long consideration, replied in the negative. 

" Is there any means of reaching you 1" asked Agenor, who 
was forced to trust to either the language of pantomime or to 
his pebbles^ which his wearied arm could now scarcely launch 
across the moat, for isar the sound of his voice should awaken 
the slumbering seiitiQ^ 

The Queen pointed to a sycamore^ree, by means of which 
he could mount the wall, and reach a little door leading to 
the tower in whidi she was confined. The chevalier bowed — 
he umSerstood her. At this mom^it the sentinel awdke, and 
resumed his rounds. The chevalier remained in his place of 
concealment, until his attention was attracted by something 
passing elsewhere, then he glided with his squire behind the 
nx^ where his horses were secured. 

" Master," said Muscaron, " we have undertaken a difficult 
task. Why did you not at cooe deliver the Grand Master's 
letter to the Queen) For my part, I should have done so." 

^ Because it might have chanced to become unfastened by 
the way, and if the letter were lost, the Queen would not put 
faith in ma This evening, then, we must find some means 
of gainii^ the terrace uxKvbserved by the sentinel." 

Night came on^ it was past seven o'clock and yet Agenor 
had not discovered any mediod by which his object might 
be attained ; for he wished, if possible, to avoid violence, and 
to effect an entrance rather by stratagem than force. But, 
as usual, Muscaron was of a totally (Hfferent opbtiion to hia 
master. 

^ Take it which way you wiU, Sire Agenor, we shall be 
forced to attack some one, and th^iefore your scruples appear 
to me rather out of place. Murder is as great a sin at eight 
o'clock as at half-past seven — to kill is always to kilL I 
therefore maintain that, of all the plans you propose, mine 
is the only practicable one.*' 
What is it r 

'^You shall soon see. Yonder sentinel is a villanous 
Moor, a frightful miscreant who stands rolling his white 
eye-balls as if he already felt the flames that will one day be 
lus portion. Therefore, my lord deign to xe^p^afc ml^ \Ti. 
jaaanjis/and thus mentally baptize, this in&did?^ 

^^Jjad what good will result form thsAif' «^^ ik%^Ta» 
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" The only thing which under these circumstances should 
give us the least concern. We shall kill his body and s&ve 
his soul !" 

The chevalier did not yet understand what means Muscaron 
intended to employ. However, as he had great confidence in his 
squire's inventive powers, which he had had reason on more 
than one occasion to admire, he repeated the stated prayer. 

^ Meanwhile, Muscaron, with as much coolness as though 
he were only preparing to win a silver cup at some village 
f^te, unslung his cross-bow, fitted an arrow in it, and took 
aim at the Moor. A sharp whistling sound was almost im- 
mediately heard, and Agenor, who had not taken his eyes 
from off the sentinel, beheld him suddenly stagger and 
stretch out his arms. He endeavoured to cry out, but 
•choked with blood, sank on the wall over which he leaned ; 
and thus supported remained almost upright, but perfectly 
motionless. 

The chevalier turned to Muscaron, who with a smile upon 
his lips was returning the cross-bow, from which he had just 
directed the arrow now planted in the Moor's heart, to its 
place at his side. 

"Do you see. Sire Agenor," said he, " there is a double 
advantage in what I have just done. Firstly, in sending 
this infidel to Paradise in spite of himself; and secondly, in 
killing him before he had time to cry out * Who goes there?' 
Now forward I for there is nothing more to hinder us ; the 
terrace is deserted, and the way open." 

They plunged into the moat, and swam across it. The 
water glistened on the chevalier's armour as if it had been 
the scales of a fish ; but Muscaron with his usual care for 
himself, had divested himself of his clothes, which he carried 
over in a packet on his head. When they reached the foot 
of the sycamore he hastily attired himself; and whilst his 
master was freeing himself from the water which poured in 
streams from every joint of his armour, he grasped the 
branches of the tree, and was the first to gain its summit, 
which was on a level with the ramparts. 

" Well," asked Mauleon, " what do you see T 

" Nothing, except the door which you will be able to force 
open with two bJows of your battle-axe," replied the squire. 
3fauleoD, who had by this time Tiiouxited\ift%\'^^\i\s. ^ojaixey. 
^ abJe to convince himself of tliie toiAXi oi ^\vaX.\v^ ^^ 
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^he coast was clear, and nothing but this slight door sepa- 
rated them from the stairs commimicating with the apart- 
ments of the captive Queen. As Muscaron had said, Agenor, 
hj introducing the point of his battle-axe between the stones, 
found no difficulty in forcing back first the lock, and then 
the two bolts. The door opened, and revealed a winding 
flight of steps, serving as a back staircase to the Queen*s 
apartments, the principal entrance to which was in the 
inner court. At the top of the first flight they found a 
door at which the chevalier knocked three times without 
receiving any reply. 

" Do not be alarmed, madame, it is 1 1" said Agenor, fency- 
ing the Queen was afraid of some surprise. 

" I heard your approach," answered the Queen from within. 
" But are you not deceiving me?" 

" I am so far from doing so, madame," replied Agenor, 
*' that I am opening a door for your escape. I have slain 
the sentinel ; the moat can be crossed in a few minutes, and 
in a quarter of an hour we shall be in the open country." 

" But have you the key of this door 1" asked the Queen, 
" for I am locked in." 

Agenor replied by executing the same manoeuvre that had 
already proved so successful with the lower door, and in an 
instant it gave way like the former one. 

'^ Thank Grod!" ejaculated the Queen on beholding her 
liberators. Then she added, in a trembling and almost 
inaudible voice, " But Don Frederick T 

'^ Alas ! madame," said Agenor, sadly, as falling on one knee 
he presented the parchment to the Queen, '' here is his letter 1" 

By the light of the lamp Blanche read the billet. '* But 
he is lost'!"- she exclaimed. '' This is the last adieu of a man 
on the point of death." Agenor was silent. In Heaven's 
name!" exclaimed the Queen, "by your friendship for the 
Grand Master, I conjure you to tell me whether he be dead 
or livingr 

** In either case, madame, you see Don Frederick entreats 
you to fly." 

" But if he be no more ! " exclaimed the Queen, " why 
should I fly — ^why wish to live?" 

" To obey his last wishes, madame ; and deiaonfliNeiv^^iWsxRa 
in jrour name and his, from the King oi Eraiice."* 
At this moment the inner door of the »pwrV.m«a\. cre^oaft^ 
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and Blanche's nurse — ^who had followed her from Franoe*- 
appeared on the threshold, with pale and terrified looks. 
'^ Oh, madame? " said she, " the castle is full of armed m^i, 
just arrived from Seyille, and they say that an envoy from 
the King desires an interview with you." 

^ Cbme, madame," said Agenor, ^'we have no time to lose." 

"On the contrary,' said the Queen, "if they missed me 
at this moment, they would pursue, and infallibly overtake us. 
It will be better for me to receive this envoy, and when all 
fiuspioions are lulled by my presence and conversation, we 
will fly." 

"But, madame," returned the chevaU^, "suppose this 
envoy harbours evil intentions towards you, or has received 
orders to injure you? " 

" I shall learn from him whether Don Frederick is dead or 
living," replied the queen. 

" Well, madame," said Agenor, "if that be your only motive 
for reoieivingthis messenger, I will myself tell you the mourn- 
ftd truth. He is dead!" 

"Then," said Queen Blanche, "what matters this man*s 
business with me? Think only of your own safety, Sire 
Mauleon. Go and announce to this envoy that I will wait 
on him," she added, addressing her nurse. Then when the 
chevalier still attempted to detain her, she enforced obedience 
on him by a queenly gesture, and left the apartment. 

" My lord,'* said Muscaron, " if you will be advised by me, 
you will let the Queen manage her own bSkm as she chooses, 
and bethink yourself of retracing your steps ; if not, we 
shall perish here miserably — something tells me so. Let us 
delay- the Queen's flight until to-morrow, and forthwith. . . ." 

"Silence!" interrupted the chevalier. "If I am alive, 
the Queen shall be free to-night ! " 

" Then, at least, my lord," said the prudent Muscaron, 
^^ let us replace the doors, so that if they visit the terrace, 
they will perceive nothing of what has passed. — ^But they 
will find the Moor's body." 

V Throw it into the moat," said the chevalier. 

" Tha^ is a good idea ; but i^nll only serve us for an hour, 
st the most. The obstinate fool will return to the surface of 
He water,'' replied Muscarosu 

^ ^^jLn hour in eoxme caaeB, i& vrot^^ ^ '^^^koi^^ %9kA ^^ 
vaiier« 
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*^ I would willingly be in two places at onoe,** said Musca- 
ron. '^ If I do not leave yon, they will diaoover the dead 
Moor, and yet I dread lest some evil should happen to yoa 
during my absence." 

" And what conld happen to me whilst I have my sword 
and poniardf " 

'' Hum ! " said Muscaron. 

" Go, then; you are losing tune.** 

Muscaron adyanced three steps towards the door, and 
then sudd^y stopped. ^' Ah, my lord," said he, '' do you 
hear that voice)'* In fact, a few words spoken in a loud 
tone, now reached them, and the chevalier listened attentively. 

'' If it were not im|)ossible ! " he exclaimed, " I shoidd de- 
clare that was Mothril's voice." 

^* Nothing is in^KMSsible to Moors, hell, and magic," said 
Muscaron, hastening towards the door with a rapidity that 
showed his anxiety to find himself in the open air. 

" If it be Mothril, the greater reason for not leaving the 
Queen !" exclaimed the chevalier ; " £ot if it be Mothril, she 
is lost!" And he made a movement to Ibllow his generous 
inspiration. 

'' My lord," remonstrated Muscaron, holding him back by 
his surcoat, ^ you know I am not cowardly, only prudent. 
I do not deny it^ I rather boast of it. Well, then, at least wait 
a few moments ; afber that, I will fdlow you, to hell itself! " 

'^ You are, perhaps, right," said Agenor. *' Let us wait, 
dien:" 

They still continued to hear the same voice, which, little 
hy little, became sterner and gloomier, whilst that of the 
Queen, which had hitherto been low, assumed a more ener- 
getic tcme. To this strange kind of dialogue succeeded a 
«short silence, broken by a horrible cry. Agenor, unable 
longer to restrain himself, rushed into the corridor. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE QUEEN'S BING. 

This is what had taken, or rather, was taking place. 

Blanche had scarcely traversed the corridor, and followed 
Tier nurse up the few stairs leading to her ohasi^ies^^Vvfis^^^ 
heavy tread of a troop of soldiers aouxxded. oa^^^b fgc^xA ^^aisisr 
'Case of the tower. The troop, however, ^>aa&^ ^V. ^^ ^^ ^ 
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the first flight of stairs, and only two men ascended higher, 
one of whom remained in the corridor, whilst the other con- 
tinued his way towards the Queen*s apartments. He knocked 
at the door. 

" Who is there?" inquired the trembling nurse. 

" A soldier, who brings a message from his Majesty Don 
Pedro to Donna Bianca," replied a voice. 

" Admit him,'* said the Queen. 

The trembling nurse opened the door, and recoiled at sight 
of a tall man, wearing a soldier's costume — ^that is to say, a 
coat of mail covering the whole body — and muffled in a large 
white mantle, the hood of which concealed his face, and its 
heavy folds hia hands. 

" Retire, good nurse," said he, with the slightly guttural 
accent which distinguished the Moors, no matter how well 
they were acquainted with the Castilian language. " Retire; 
I have to converse with your mistress on business of im- 
portance." 

The nurse's first impulse was to remain, in spite of the 
Moor's injunction ; but her mistress, whom she inteiTogated 
by a look, signed to her to retire, and she obeyed. But she 
quickly repented having done so, when on reaching the cor- 
ridor, she beheld the second soldier standing mute and motion- 
less against the wall, evidently holding himself in readiness 
to execute the orders of the one now closeted with the Queen. 
When she had passed this man, and found herself separated 
from her mistress by these two strange visitors, as by some 
impassable barrier, she at once understood that Blanche was 
lost. The young Queen advanced with her usual calm ma- 
jestic mien towards the pretended soldier, who held down his 
head, as if unwilling to be recognised. " Now we are alone," 
said she; "speak." 

• " Senora," replied the unknown, " it has come to the King's 
knowledge, that you have been in correspondence with his 
enemies, which you know amounts to high treason." 

" And has the King only discovered this to-day T said the 

Queen, with the same quiet dignity. " Then it appears to 

me I haVe already been sufficiently punished for a crime of 

wbicb he has hitherto been ignorant." 

The soldier raised his head aad replied, " Senora, this 

titne the King does not allude to t\ie enetoica oi \C\% ^Jtscot^a, 

but to those of his honour. TU^ Qaeein oi ^^-^^ ov^^ 
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to be above all suspicion, and yet she has given room for 
scandaL" 

'' Perform your missioo," said the Queen, " and then leave 
me." 

The soldier paused a moment, as though hesitating how to 
proceed ; at last he said, " Have you heard, senora^ the tale 
about Don Gutti^ 1" 

" No," replied the Queen. 

" Yet it is quite recent, and has caused a great sensation.* 

'' I am ignorant of all recent events," said the Queen. 
*' And it would be difficult for any sensation, however great, 
to penetrate these castle walls." 

'* Then I will relate it to you," said the messenger. 

The Queen, thus forced to listen, remained standing, calm 
a^d dignified. 

'*Bon Gutti^re," said the messenger, "had espoused a 
beautiful young lady of sixteen ; precisely the age at which 
your Highness was united to Don Pedro." The queen took 
no notice of this allusion, marked as it was. " This lady," 
continued the Moor, " before becoming the Senora Guttidre, 
was styled Donna Meucia, and under this, her maiden name, 
was beloved by a young nobleman, who was no other than 
the King's half brother, Don Henry de Transtamare." The 
Queen started. " One evening, on returning home, Don 
GutU^re found her all trembling and agitated ; he questioned 
her, and she pretended that she had been alarmed by finding 
a man concealed in her chamber. Don Guttidre took a taper, 
. and commenced a search, but found nothing except a dagger 
of such rich workmanship, that he at once saw it could not have 
belonged to a simple gentleman. The name of the maker 
was on the hilt He went in search of him, and demanded 
from him the name of the person to whom he had sold that 
poniard. 'The Infeint Don Henry, brother to his Majesty 
Don. Pedro,' replied the man. Don Gutti^e had learnt all 
he wished. He could not revenge himself on Don Henry, 
for he was an old Castilian, too full of respect and venei-ation 
for his rulers to steep his hands in royal blood, notwith- 
standing the injury he had received. But Donna Meucia 
was only the daughter of a simple gentleman, so he could 
revenge this injury on her, and he did ao." 

" ButiiQw r asked the Queen, carried awa^ \>Y "Vvec m\fcx^s3^ 
£na recital of adventurea so strongly Teaem\i\iT\%\i«t ^"^^^ 
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" Oh, in a very simple manner,** replied the soldier. " He 
-watched at the door of a poor surgeon, named Ludovico, and 
as he was entering his house, seized him, held a poniard to 
his throat, bandaged his eyes, and conveyed him to his own 
dwelling. On his arrival there, he removed the bandage from 
Ms prisoner's eyes. A woman lay bound upon a bed, with 
two lighted tapers placed, one at her head, and one at her 
feet, as though she were dead. HjBr left arm especially, was 
so firmly fastened down, that all effort's to release herself 
from her bonds would have been fruitless. The surgeon was 
speechless with astonishment — he did not know what to think 
of this strange scene. 'Bleed this woman,' said Don Gut- 
ti^re, ' and let the blood flow until she dies.' The sui-geon 
■would have resisted, but he felt the sharp point of Don Gut- 
tilre's dagger passing through his clothes, and ready to pierce 
his breast, and he obeyed. That same night a man, pale 
and covered with blood, threw himself at Don Pedro's feet. 
* Sire,' said he, 'I have been oanied this very night with my 
eyes bandaged, and a poniard at my breast, to a house where 
I have been compelled by violence to bleed a woman to- 
deatL" 

" ' And by whom were you compelled to do this V asked the 
Bang. ' What is the name of the murderer Y 

" * Of that I am ignorant,' replied Ludovico. * But with- 
out any one seeing m^ I dipped my hand in the basin, and 
pretending to stumble as I left the house, I laid my bloody 
hand upon the door; therefore, sire, if you cause a search to 
be made, the door bearing the mark of a bloody hand is that 
of the guilty person.' 

" Don Pedro took with him the Alcalde of Seville, and 

they together commenced a search through the city, until 

\ they found the terrible sign spoken of by the surgeon.. 

- They knocked at the dooi', which was opened to them by Don 

Outti^re himself, who from his window had recognised his 

illustrious guest. 

'* * Don Guttidre,' said the King, 'where is Donna Meucia?' 

":' You shall see her, sire,' replied the Spaniard, and he 
conducted them to the ohamber where stood the lighted 
tapera and the still reeking basin of blood. 

'^ ^Here, aire, ia the person you seek/ said he. 
^'What has this woman doneT a^e<l^^lSjii%, 
^^£^ abe has betrayed me.' 
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*"' ' But why lutTeyou revenged yourself on her, and not on 
lier acooinpHce T 

"Because her aoeomplice is the Prince Don Henry de 
Transtamare, hrother to his Majesty Don Pedro.' 

" * Have you pioof of what you assert V said the King. 

" < Here is the pirince's own. dagger, which he let fall, and 
I picked up.' 

" ' Good/ said the King, ' let Donna Meucia be buried, and 
cleanse your door from the mark of a bloody hand, which at 
present stains it.' 

" ' Not so, sire,' answered Don Gutti^re, * every man, hold* 
ing a public office, places over his door some sign indicating 
his trade or prc^fession. I am the physician of my own 
honour, and the bloody hand is my sign.' 

" ' Be it so,' said Dob Pedro ; * let it remain there as a 
warning to your second wife, if you contract another mar- 
riage, and a lesson to her to preserve botk her respect for 
and her fidelity to her husband.' " 

'^ And was this all that was doi^e to him ?" asked Blanche. 

" Yes, senora," replied the messenger ; ^ and on his return 
to the palace Don Pedro banished the Infant Dom Henry." 

'* Well, how does this history relate to me, and in what da 
I resemble Donna Meum?" asked the Queen. 

" In this, senora; like you^ she betrayed her husband; and, 
like Don Guttiire, whose conduct he approved and pardoned, 
Don Pedro has already punished your aeoompliceu" 

" My accomplice ! What mean you, soldwr T murmured 
Blanche, to whom these words recalled the contents of Don. 
Frederick's letter, and her late terror. 

*'I mean that the Grand Master is 'dead," replied the 
fldkUer, coldly. '^ Dead, for traitorously conspiring i^pednst hia 
king's honour; and that .you, guHty of the same crime, must^ 
like him, prepare far deatL" 

For a moment Blanche was ^)eechless with horror — not at 
her own sentence, but at the tidings of her lover's death. 
''Dead!" she murmured. ''Then it is really true — he is 
dead 1" It is impossible to describe the grief and despair em« 
bodied in these few words. 

^Yes, senora," said the soldier; '^and I have brou^kti 
witkme thirty men to escort the Queenis \K>d£f ^^ni'^lkftd^fik 
Bidonia to Seville, ao BS to accord her, in «p\\.^ oi \k«e ^goS^ 
tbe koaawra due to ber rank." 
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" Soldier," said the Queen, " I have already told you that 
his Majesty Don Pedro is my judge — ^you are only my exe- 
cutioner." 

*' It is so, senora," said he, drawing from his pocket a long 
flexible silken cord, at the end of which he made a running 
knot. This cold-blooded cruelty revolted the Queen. 

" Is it possible," she exclaimed, "that Don Pedro has found 
in all his dominions a Spaniard so base as to undertake this 
infamous office 1" 

" I am not a Spaniard — I am a Moor," retorted the soldier, 
raising his head and flinging back the white hood that had 
hitherto concealed his face. 

" Mothril r exclaimed the Queen ; "Mothril, the scourge of 
Spain!" 

" A man of illustrious birth, senora, whose touch will not 
dishonour even a queen's head." And he advanced towards 
her with the fatal cord in his hand, whilst she, with the in- 
stinctive love of life, retreated from him step by step. 

" Oh, you will not kill me thus in a state of sin !" she cried, 
imploringly; "without even a prayer!" 

"Nay, senora," replied the ferocious messenger, "you 
cannot be in a state of sin if, as you say, you are innocent.'* 

" Wretch! thus to insult your Queen before murdering her ! 
Oh, coward! why have I not one of my brave countrymen 
here to defend me?" 

" Yes," replied Mothril with a laugh ; " but unfortunately 
your brave countrymen are on the other side of the Pyrenees, 
and unless €U)d permits a miracle to take place " 

" Oh, God is great !" cried Blanche. " Help, chevalier ! 
help!" and she rushed towards the door; but before she 
reached the threshold, Mothril flung the fatal cord over her 
head and drew it sharply towards him. It was at this moment 
that Blanche, feeling the cold silk encircling her throat, uttered 
that lamentable cry which caused Agenor, in spite of his 
squire's coimsels, to rush to the spot from whence it proceeded. 

" Help !" cried the Queen in a stifled voice, and struggling 
wildly on the ground. 

" Call ! call !" said the Moor, tightening the cord which his 
iinhapi»y victim grasped with her two clenched hands. " Call, 
And we shall see whether either God or your lover comes to 
j^our aid " 
Suddenly the sound of spurs rung on. t\ift ^w^^tossoX* ^i ^Ciaft 
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corridor, and the chevalier striding across the threshold con- 
fronted the astonished Moor. The Queen gave a moan of 
mingled joy and suffering. Agenor raised his sword, biut 
Mothril's strong arm forced his yictim fix>m her recumbent 
position, and held her half lifeless body like a shield before him. 
The groans of the unhappy princess had now subsided into a 
hollow, half suflbcated murmur — ^her features were distorted 
by the violence of her agony, and her lips had turned blue. 

« Kebir!" cried Mothiil in Arabic ; " Kebir, help!" And 
he shielded himself not only with the Queen's body, but with 
One of those redoubtable scimitars whose curved blades cut 
off a head as easily as an ear of com. 

" Ah, miscreant T' cried Agenor, " you would kill a daughter 
of France !" And he endeavoured to strike Mothril with his 
sword above the Queen's head. But at the same moment he 
found himself seized round the waist, and dragged back by 
Kebir, whose arms encircled him like an iron belt. He turn^ 
to fi'ee himself from this new adversary, but it was a precious 
moment lost The Queen had again fallen on her knees; she 
no longer sighed or moaned, but was to all appearance dead. 

Kebir was meanwhile seeking a place unprotected by armour 
where, by loosing his grasp for a moment, he could plunge 
into the chevalier's body the dagger he held between his teeth. 

This scene had taken place in almost less time than it takes 
a fash of lightning to illumine the face of the heavens and 
then disappear. It only occupied the few seconds necessary 
for Muscaron to follow the footsteps of his master, and in his 
turn reach the Queen's chamber. The cry he uttered on be- 
holding what was passing was Agenor's first intimation of his 
unexpected reinforcement. 

" The Queen first !" he exclaimed, still struggling in the 
grasp of the robust Kebir. 

There was a momentary silence, then something whistled 
past Agenor's ear, and the Moor relaxed his hold. An arrow 
from Muscar<Mi's crossbow had pierced his throat. 

"Quick to the door!" cried the chevalier; "cut off all 
communication; now I will slay this wretch !" And shaking 
off the stiU clinging body of Kebir, which fell heavily to the 
ground, he rushed upon Mothril, and before he had time to 
defend himself, dealt him so violent a\>\Qrw,>i)Q»^\!^ 's^^x.^ 
cut through the double coat of ma\\ deien^vii^^^a^^^ ^s^^ 
entered his neck. A mist swam before t\ie e^ea ^i ^^'^^i^'^ 
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a torrent of thick blood inimdated his beard, and he fell 
forward upon Blanche, as though even in his last agonies he 
sought to complete the suffocation of his victim. 

Agenor kicked the body on one«ide, and bending over the 
prostrate Queen, un&stened the^U;al cord, now almost buried 
in the delicate flesh. A long sigh was the only indication of 
life — ^her whole person seemed paralysed. 

"The victory is ours!" cried Muscaron. **My lord, raise 
^he lady's head, I will take her by the ieet, and let us thus 
.carry her away." 

The Queen, as though she had heard and understood these 
words, and wished to aid her liberators, raised herself by a 
•convulsive movement, and the blood returned to her lips. 

" Useless, useless/* she murmured. '^ Leave me, for I am 
-already more than half in the grave. Only give me a cross, 
that I may die pressing the flymbol of our redemption to 
any lips." 

Agenor held the hilt of his sword, which was in the form 
4j£ a cross, to her lips. 

" Alas, alas I" said the youngQueen, faintly. " Life's journey 
has ended for me almost as soon as begun. God will pardon 
my sins, for 1 have truly loved, and deeply suffered." 

"Come, come," said the chevalier; "there is yet time — 
we may still save you." 

"No, no!" gsusped Blanche, clasping the chevalier's hand. 
" All is finished for me ; you have done all you could, there- 
fore now fly; quit Spain — ^return to France — find my sister, 
— ^relate -to her what you have witnessed, and let her avenge 
us. I go to tell Don Frederick how noble, how true a friend 
you have proved yourself." Then drawing a ring from her 
finger, shelve it to the chevalier, saying, " You will return 
her this ring, which, at the moment of my departure, she gave 
one from her husband, Eling -Charles." And a second time 
Taising herself towards the cross of Agenor's sword, she ex- 
pired at the moment she touched the sacred symbol. - 

" My lord," cried Muscaron, whose Jbead had been turned 
-towards :the corridor. " They are coming — ^and in a body !" 

" They must not find the body of my Queen confounded 

with those of her murderers. Assist me, Muscaron." So 

saying, he raised the corpse, and seated it majestically in a 

isAaJr^ of carved wood, with its foot resting on the gory head 

'^fJliotbril, aa painters and sculptora xe^xeafcxAi XJaa"^ yc^k!l% 
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f(X>t plaoed on the braised head of the serpent " Now let na 
go/' said Ag0nor, '* unless we are already surrounded." 

Five ttunutes later, the two Franks found themselves onoe 
saore beneath the blue Tault of heaven; and retracing their 
steps by means <^ the sycamore, came in sight of the dead 
sentinel, who, still supported by iAke wall against which he 
leaned, seemed staring at them with the lustreless eyes that 
ideath had forgotten to close. They had already reached the 
opposite side of the moat, when lights moving to and fro, and 
the sound of loud cries, showed them that the secret of the 
tower was discovered. 



CHAPTER XL 

CAVSRLET. 

AcENOiR on his way bade to France pursued as far as possible 
the same route he had taken to enter Spain, hoping that by 
ihus travelling humbly and alone, and consequently inspiring 
neither fear nor envy, he should be enabled to honourably 
Acquit himself of the mission with which the dying queen 
had charged him. J!^evertheless, it was necessary for him to 
be on his guard against, firstly, the Lepers, who report said 
poisoned ^1 the fountidns with a mixture of human hair, 
adders' heads, and frogs' feet Secondly, the Jews, the allies 
of the Lepers, and of all men and things generally that could 
injure the Christians. Thirdly, the King of Navarre, the 
.enemy of the King of France, and consequently his subjects. 
Fourthly, the ^ Jacques" or peasantry, who ^iter having long 
•excited the peofde against the nobles, had at last arrived at 
J^e i^tch of raising tiie flail and the pitchfork against the 
sword and the battle-axe. Fifthly, the English, treacherously . 
fKJsted in all parts of the fair kingdom of France; in 
Bayonne, at Bordeaux, in Dauphiny, in Normandy, in 
Picardy, even in the faubourgs of Puris. And sixthly and 
lastly, the Free Companies, those heterogeneous assemblies, 
farming for the traveller, the landowners, the inhabitants, 
for beauty, riches or power, a foe uinling the qualities of the 
Jew, the Navarrais, the English, and the Jacques, without 
counting the other countries of Europe^ which seemed to 
have each furnished a sample of the "wot^^* ^^d5\» <^1 Kkxs^ 
population to swell the ranks of eacib. oi ^iSckfo X^a^^ ^^^ 
rdeaoJating France, There were even Ax«^ ^ ^Okj&.x^^^ 
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medley of nations styled the Free Companies : only by the 
spirit of contradiction l^ey had become Christians — a charge 
that was quite allowable, since, on their side, the Christians 
had become infidels. Apart from these inconveniences, of 
which we have only given a brief programme, Agenor 
travelled in the most peaceable manner x>ossiblo. 

In these times it was necessary for tlSe traveller to follow 
the example, and imitate the manoeuvres of the thievish 
sparrow, which at every hop, every flight, turns its head 
towards the four cardinal points, expecting to see either a 
gun, a net, a dog, a rat, or a child. 

Muscaron was this restless and thievish bird j for, having 
been appointed by Agenor pursebearer, he was anxious that 
its scanty store of golden pieces should not become absolutely 
exhausted. Thus, he descried the Lepers afar off; recognised 
the Jews at five hundred paces' distance ; saw the English 
forces in every clump of trees ; politely saluted the Navar- 
rais, and displayed his shoi*t knife and crossbow to the 
Jacques. As to the Free Companies, he did not fear them 
as much as his master did, or rather he did not fear them at 
all ; for, as he remarked, " If, my lord, they take us prisoners, 
we must enter their ranks and purchase our freedom by the 
liberty of which we deprive others." 

" That will be all well and good," said Agenor, " when I 
have fulfilled my mission. Then I care not what happens ; 
but meanwhile I trust nothing of the kind will befall us.'* 

They passed without any difficulty through Roussillon, 
Xianguedoc,Dauphiny,Lyonnais, until they arrived atChalons- 
sur-Sa6ne ; and here they suffered for their feeling of undue 
seciu'ity; for, convinced that, near as they were to the end of 
their journey, no misfortune would npw happen to them, 
they ventured to travel by night, and at daybreak on the 
following morning" fell into so numerous and well laid an 
ambuscade that it was impossible for them to make any re- 
sistance. Besides, the prudent Muscaron laid his hand upon 
his master's arm, as he was inconsiderately going to draw his 
sword, and he was thus taken without having struck a 
single blow. 

What they, or rather the chevalier, had most dreaded had 
now come to pass; they were both in the power of the 
captain of one of the companies named Hugh Caverley, a 
man who was at once English by V)Ytl\i, a 3e^ m m\xA, ^s^ 
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Arab in character, a Jacques in tastes, a Navarrais in 
cunning, and, besides this, almost a Leper; for, as he said, he 
had made war. in hot countries until he had become so ac- 
customed to tho heat that he could not now divest himself 
of either his suit of armour or his iron gauntlets. As to 
his detractors^ and, like all persons of transcendent merit, 
the captain was not witliout them, they simply asserted that . 
the reason why he never laid tjhem aside was to avoid com- 
municating to his numerous inends the unfortunate disease 
he had contracted in Italy. 

Agenor and Muscaron were immediately conducted before 
this chief, who insisted on all occasions on seeing and hearing 
for himself; as he always pretended being afraid lest his men 
should allow some prince, disguised as a peasant, to escape 
them, and thus lose an opportunity of making their fortunes. 
In the course of a few moments he made himself acquainted 
with all of Agenor's afikirs that he felt himself at liberty to 
disclose ; as to the Queen*s mission, that had nothing to do 
with their present subject of conversation, which was only 
relative to ransouL 

" Excuse me," said Caverley, " I was lying in ambush on 
the road, like a spider under a beam, waiting for somebody 
or something. You came and I took you prisoner, but 
without harbouring any evil intentions towards you. Alas T 
since King Charles has been regent — that is to say, since 
the end of the war, we have been scarcely able to gain our 
daily bread. You are a charming chevalier, and were we 
living in ordinary times I would courteously allow you to 
depai-t; but when there is a famine in the land, you see we 
must pick up the crumbs 1" 

" Here ai'e mine,'* said Mauleon, showing his poorly-filled 
purse to the rough soldier, '' and I swear to you by all I hold 
»acred that I possess nothing else, either in money or land! 
Thus of what service can I be to youl Let me go!** 

'' First, my young friend," said the captain, examining with 
a critical eye the vigorous frame and martial air of the 
chevalier — " First, you will produce a superb effect in the 
front i-ank of my company. Then you have your horse and 
your squire, though it is not oti that account you will prove 
a precious hostage for me." 

" A hostage.^" 

'' Undoubtedly; so that in caae "Kmg G\iai\«& \aiKJ2«» ^-^^ ^*^ 
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my men prisoner, and threatens to hang him on a tree, I 
shall be able to menace him with treating you in the same 
manner ; and if be really puts his threat into execution, I 
shall do the same. It would vex him to have one of his 
gentlemen hanged 1 But, pardon me!" continued Cayerley, 
^ I remark on your hand a jewel which has hitherto escaped 
my notice, — something in the shi^ of a ring. Gome, let 
me look at it, chevidier; I am rather a connoisseur in 
trinkets, especially when the value of the material enhances 
that of the workmanship." 

Mauleon at onoe understood the sort of man with whom 
he had to deal Oaveorley was one of the leaders of the 
band ; he had become the chief of a horde of robbers, because, 
as he himself said, he no longer found anything to do in pur- 
suing his honest trade of a soldier. 

" Captain," said Agenor, drawing bac^ his hand, " do you 
respect anything in the world?" 

"Everything that inspires me with fear," replied Caverley. 
*^ It is true I fear nothing,** 

"That is unfortunate,'* said Agenor, coldly; "as without, 
what this ring is worth—" 

"Three hundred livres Toumois," interrupted Caverley, 
glancing at it, " Counting ^mly the value of the gold, and 
not the workmanship." 

"Well, this ring which you acknowledge to be worth 
three hundred livres Toumois, would have brought you in a 
thousand, if you had feared anything." 

"But pray inform me how, my yOung friend? We are 
never too old to leam, and for myself, I am always glad to 
acquire information." 

" Have you at least a w^rd of honour, captain 1" 

" I believe I had one formerly, but from having given it 
60 frequently, nothing now remains of it." 

" But, at least, you will put fsiith in a word of honour that 
has never been lightly given, and is therefore not worn out?'' 

" I would put feiifch in the word of only one man living, 
chevalier, and you are not he." 

"But who is he?" 

^Bertrand Duguesdin 1 — ^woiild he be answerable for you ?" 

" I do not know him ; at least, personally," said Agenor ; 

^^butj stranger as he is to me, if you let me go where I wish — ► 

if ;yon let me return this rir^ to it» d<sa\h3afc^ o^wkc^X^^ 
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mise you, in the name of Messire Dngaesclin^ not a thousand 
livres, but a thousand gold crowns." 

"1 prefer the three hundred livres the ring is worth, 
•down an the nail," said Caverley, laughing, and extending 
his hand towards Agenor. 

The chevalier drew back hastily; and approaching a 
window overhanging the river, '• This ring," said he, snatch- 
ing it d&om his finger, and holding it over the Sa6ne, " be- 
longed to Blanche, Queen of Oastile ; I am bearing it from 
her to the King of France. If you will give me your word 
that you will allow me to depart, I will trust in it, and on 
my aide promise you a -thousand gold crowns. If, on the 
■contraiy, you refuse, I will fling the ring into the river, and 
you will lose both gain and ransom." 

" Yes ; but you will still be in my power, and I shall hang 
jou." 

" That would be a very poor recompenoe to so shrewd a 
calculator as yourself ; and as a proof that you do not think 
my death worth a thousand crowns, you do not say no to my 
p«)pofiition." 

"I do not say no, because " 

'^Secanse you are afraid to do so, captain ; say so, and the 
ling is lost— Softer that, hang me if you please. Well, do you 
say yes or no 1" 

*' Faith !"* exclaimed Caverley, struck with admiration, 
^you are what I call a fine fellow— even your squire has not 
fimohed. Devil take me, I like you, chevalier !" 

" Very well, I feel properly grateful ; but answer ! Yes, 
or no— ^tiiftt is soon said, and I require nothing more." 

"Well, then, yes." 

^' So much th& better," naid tiiA ohevalier, returning the 
xing^to Ids finger. ^ 

"But on one condition, however," said the captain. 

"Whatisthatr 

Caverley was about to reply, when a violent tumult at the 
other end of the village — or rather in the camp, which was 
situated on the banks of the river, and half buried in the 
woods — attracted his attention. Several «oldiers made their 
appearance at the door of the tent, crying, "Captain ! captain !" 

" Well, well," said Caverley, who wwa aexrofl^csiskft^ \r> "^k^a 
kind of hasty summons ; " I am ooixmi^.^ '^Vpcl \jQ3rK«^% 
tofmrds the abevalier, "Kemain liei»r wbMl \ift V ^*^ "^^^^"^ 
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men shall guard you — I hope I show you enough respect 
then !" 

" Be it 80," said the chevalier ; " but warn them not to 
approach me, for at the first step they make towards mo, I 
will fling the ring into the Saone." 

" Do not go near him, but nevertheless keep him in your 
sight," said Caverley to his bandits ; and saluting the cheva- 
lier, without having even for an instant raised the visor of his 
helmet, he proceeded, at his usual carele^ pace, towards that 
part of the camp where the noise was loudest. 

During his absence, Manleon and his squire stood together 
near tlie casement ; their guards were ranged on the opposite 
side of the apartment, and remained stationary before the 
door. The tumult continued, but gradually grew fainter until 
it at last altogether died away; and half an hour after his 
quitting them, Hugh Caverley returned to his prisoners, ac- 
companied by a fresh captive, who had fallen into the hands 
of his bandits, who were spread over the face of the country 
like a net to catch larks. The new comer appeared to be a 
country gentleman ; tall, and of commanding mien, but ac- 
coutred in a rusty helmet, and a cuirass which looked as 
as though it had been picked up by one of his ancestors on 
the battle-field of Roncevaux. The first feeling excited by 
liis appearance was that of laughter, but there was a certain 
pride in his bearing and boldness in his countenance, to which 
he nevertheless endeavoured to give an expression of humility, 
that commanded, if not the respect, at least the circumspect 
tion of the jesters. 

" Have you searched him thoroughly ?" asked Caverley. 

"Yes, captain," replied a German lieutenant, to whom 
Caverley owed the happy choice of the position he now occu- 
pied — a choice whicb had not been influenced by the supe- 
riority of the position itself, but by the excellence of the 
wines which at that epoch were to be found on the banks of 
the Sa6ne. 

" When I say hina," added Caverley, " I mean him and his 
men." 

" Be easy, captain ; the operation has been ngorously per- 
formed," said the German lieutenant. 

"And how much have you found upon themf 
'^A gold mark, and two silver onea." 
''Bravo !" exclaimed Caverley *, " t\u?» ^etoa n.^\v^ ^\\ys2^^ 
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day." Then turning to his new captive, "Now," said he, "let 
■as have a few words together, my Paladin ; although you bear 
a strong resemblance to the nephew of the Emperor Charle- 
xbagne, I shall be glad to hear from your own lips who you 
are. Come, tell me frankly, without" restriction, without 
reserve." 

, " I am, as you may tell from my accent," said the unknown, 
**a poor gentleman of Arragon, come on a visit to France.'* 

^* You are in the right," said Oaverley. " France is a ^lo 
country." 

"Yes," added the lieutenant, "only you have chosen a 
liad time for your visit." 

Mauleon could not repress a smile ; for he, better than any 
buBBf appreciated the justice of the remark. As to the 
stranger, he remained unmoved. 

" Let us see," said Oaverley, "you have as yet only informed 
us of your country ; just half of what we wish to know. 
Now, what is your name ? " 

*.* You will not recognise it, if I tell you," replied the un- 
known. 

" Unless you are either Jew, Turk, or Moor, you have at 
least a Christian name,'' said the captain. 

" I am called Henry." 

" Good. Now raise your visor a little, and let us see your 
&C6." The unknown hesitated, and glanced around him, as 
though to assure himself that there was no one present to 
-whom he was known. 

Caverley, irritated at this delay, made a sign to one of his 
men, who drew near the prisoner, and striking the spring of 
his helmet with the hilt of his sword, raised the visor cover- 
ing the face of the stranger. Mauleon gave a cry, for the face 
thus disclosed was the living portrait of the unfortunate Don 
Frederick, of whose death there could not be the least doubt, 
for he had held his head in his hands. Muscaron turned 
pale with affright, and hastily crossed himself. 

" Ah ! ah I you are acquainted with each other," said Caver- 
ley, looking alternately at Mauleon and the knight in the 
rusty helmet. ' 

At these words, the unknown looked uneasily at Mauleon ; 
but as his first glance convinced him that l\A\^^<^\?Ok&^^s^^<- 
lier for the Erst idme, his countenaxiod TQsaixv^VXj^^^'^'^^^^ 
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"Yon are misteken," said the new comer, "lam not 
acquainted with this gentlisman." 

" And you? "■ — "Neither am I with this chevalier." 

"Why, then, did you cry out Just now?" inquired the 
captain, who, notwithstanding the double denial of his two 
prisoners, was still incredulous. 

" Because I thought that in striking up hi& visor, your 
soldier would have split open his head'* 

Caverley laughed. " We bew, then, & sad reputation,'* 
said he. *' But tell me frankly, chevalier, do you, or do you 
not, know this Spaniard ? " 

" Upon my knightly word," said Agenor, " I behold him. 
to-day for tte first time." Btit whilst taking this oath, which 
was the exact truth, Mauleon's heart throbbed wildly at this* 
strange resemblance. 

Caverley looked from one to the other ; but the unknown 
had resumed his impassible demeanour, and appeared like a 
marble statue. " Come," said Caverley, impatient to solve 
this mystery, " you are the first comer, Chevalier de . . . . I 
forgot to ask your name." 

" I am called Agenor de Mauleon," replied the chevalier. 

Caverley cast a rapid glance at the unimown, to> see if the 
name first pronounced by the chevalier made any impression 
on him ; but not a muscle of his fisM:e moved. 

" Come, then, Chevalier de Maoleon:," said Caverley, "since 
you are the first comer, let us conchidie your afl^ir first, then 
we will pass to the Chevalier Henry's. Thus we were say- 
ing : the rmg for two thousand crowns." 

" A thousand crowns," said Agenor. 

" You tliink so? "— " I am certain of it.*^ 

•'It may be so. Well, then, the ring for a thousand 
crowns ; but you must certify to me, that it is really the ring 
of Blanche of Bourbon." The unknown, in his turn, made a 
movement of surprise, which did no* escape Manleon. 

" Queen of Castdle," continued Caverley. 

" Queen of Castile,"^ re|died Mauleon; 

The unknown redoubled his attentkm. 
* " Sister-in-law to his IVIajesty Charles Y. 1 " 

•^Yes, sister-in4aw to hia Majesty." 

The nnknown was eagerly listening. 

^T6e«ame/'continuedCaveT\ey,"w\io\%niO^T5TiaQnerin the 
castJe of Medina Sidonia by order oi\x«t\wa^«£i!^T>QtkS^^V 
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"The aame who has just been murdered by her husband 
Don Pedro's orders," said the unknown, in a cold but im- 
pressive Toice. 

Mauleon regarded him with aabonishment. 

" Ahy ah i " said Caverley^ '' the matter now becomes com- 
plicated" 

"How did you learn this?" asked Agenor. "I thought 
I was the first to bring these tidings to France." 

" Did I not tell you," replied the unknown, " that I was a 
Spaniard, and just arrived from Arragon 1 I heard of this 
eatastrophe, which at the time of my departure was making 
a great noise in Spain." 

" But if Queen Blanche of Bourbon is dead," ttid Caver- 
ley, " how did you become possessed of her ring? " 

^Because she gave it to me just before her death, charging 
me to convey it to her sister, t^e Queen of France ; and at 
the same time to tell her, how, and by whose hand, she died." 

"Then you were present at her last moments?" inquired 
Hbe unknown knight, abruptly. 

"Yes," said Agenor, "and it was I who killed the assassin," 

« A Moor ? "— " Mothril himself" replied Agwior. 

" Good ; but you did not kill him." 

" How ? "— " You only wounded him." 

"Morbleu!" exdaimed Musoaron. " If I had only known 
that ! — and I had still eleven shafts in my quiver." 

" Come," interrupted Caverley. " This may be very in- 
teresting to you two, but it does not concern me the least in 
the world, since I am neither Frenchman nor Spaniard." 

" You are right," said Agenor. " It is then an imder- 
stood thing, that you keep all you found on us ; but restore 
myself and squire to liberty." 

" There was nothing said about the squire," said Caverley. 

" Because there was no occasion. £:>r it," said Agenor. " It 
was a matter of course. You leave nle, then, tMs ring, and 
in exchauge I am to give you a thousand crowns." 

" All right," said the captain. " But there is still a little 
condition." — " A condition I " 

" Which I waa about tO'Uame to you at the moment we 
were interrupted." 

" True," saLd Agenor, " I remember;, and what is tbia <»i;^- 
dition?" 
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release, you shall engage to serve under me during the first 
campaign on which it shall please King Charles to employ us^ 
or that I shall undertake on my own account.'* Agenor gave 
a start of surprise. " Yes," continued Caverley, *i these are 
my conditions — it must be Uius or not at all. You must enrol 
yoursfelf in the company, and then you are free — at least for 
the present." 

" But suppose I do not return r said Mauleon. 

" Oh, you will come back," said Caverley, " since you have 
given your word." 

" Well, be it so ; I accept your terms, but with a single 
reservation."— "What is that?" 

" That under no pretext whatever you require me to draw 
my sword against the King of France." 

" You are right," said Caverley, " I did not think of it — I 
who own no sovereign but the King of England, and yet — 
Then we will write an agreement which you must sign." 

" I cannot write," said Agenor, who shared without shame 
in the general ignorance of the nobles of that period, " but 
my squire can." 

"Then you can make a cross," said Caverley. — "I will do so." 

He took up a scrap of parchment and a pen and gave them 
to Muscaron, who wrote after his dictation : — " I, Agenor, 
Chevalier de Manleon, engage to return to Messire Hugh de 
Caverley, wherever he may be, immediately my mission to 
King Charles V. is fulfilled, and to serve under him, 
both me and my squire, during his campaign, provided this 
said campaign be not directed against the King of France or 
Monseigneur le Comte de Foix, my feudal lord." 

"And the thousand crowns?" suggested Caverley. 

" You are right," said Agenor, " I forgot them." 

" So it seems, but I have a good memory." 

Agenor continued to dictate to Muscaron : — " I also engage 
' to remit to the said Sir Hugh Caverley the sum of one thou- 
sand crowns, which I owe him in exchange for the present 
liberty he has granted me." The squire added the date of 
the day and year. The chevalier then seized the pen almost 
as he would a poniard, and boldly made a mark in the form 
of a rude cross. 

Caverley took the parchment, perused it with the most scru- 
puJous attention, scattered some sand over the still wet writing, 
^md then caxefdUy folding it, placed i\. m\i^ «^Qt^\i^\»» 
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** There/' said he, " now that is done; now you may depart 
— ^yon are free." 

"listen," said the stranger. "Since I am summoned to 
Paris on affaire of moment, and have no time to lose, I offer; 
to ransom myself on the same terms as this cheyalier. Will. 
that suit you! Answer, and that quickly." 

Oaverley burst into a laugh — " I do not know you," said he. 

" Then what more do you know about Agenor de Mauleon, 
who, from what I can gather, has only been an hour in yoUr 
handsr 

"To close observers like ourselves," said Oavorley, "an hour 
is more than sufficient to make us acquainted with a man'» 
character; and during the hour the chevalier has passed with 
me he has done something which has made me know him 
thoroughly.* The Spanish knight smiled strangely. 

" Then you refuse me?" said he. — ^" Decidedly." 

" You will repent it."—" Bah r 

"Listen: you have taken all I possess; at the present 
moment I have nothing more to offer you. Keep my equi* 
pages, detain my attendants, as hostages, and let me depart 
fdone with my horse." 

" Faith ! you would do me a great favour, truly ! YouB 
equipages and attendants already belong to ma" 

" Then at least let me say two words to this young noble, 
since he is free." 

" Two words hpropos of ransom 1" 

" Certainly. At how much do you estimate it f " 

" At the sum we found upon you and your people — a gold 
mark and two silver one&" 

" Be it so," said the stranger. 

" Well, then," said Caverley, " you may say what you please 
to him." 

" Listen to me for a moment, chevalier," said the stranger, 
and they both drew aside in order to converse more at their ease. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Captain CAVEBLsr anxiously watched the progress of the 
c<HiVer8ation between the two young men*, but ^<^ ^^^tMscais^ 
liad drawn Agenor out of earaiiot cS tiie naL^esvXraorai. 
''Sir Chevalier,'' said he, "we are ovA, oi\tfSMrfli%;»*^'^^®afc^ 
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but not out of sight; therefore, lower the visor of your helmet 
so as to render yourself unintelligible to those surrounding us.^' 

" And before you lower yours, senor," said Agenor, " per- 
mit me to ga^e for a few momenis upon your foce. Believe 
me, I experi^ice at the sight of your features a s^elancholy 
pleasure which you cannot comprehend." 

The unknown smiled sadly. "Sir Chevalier," said he, 
''c(»itemplate me at your leisure, for I shall not lower the 
visor of my helmet. Although scarcely Eve or six years older 
than yourself, I have already suffered enough to be sure of 
keeping a command over my countenance. It is an obedient 
servant, and never betrays mc»re than I choose, and if it recalls 
to you the features of some beloved friend, so much the better, 
ifc will encourage me to ask you to render me a service." 

" Speak," said Agenoar. 

*^ You seem to hold a high place in the esteem of the bandit 
who has made us prisoners; but it is not so with me, for 
whilst he detains me captive, he suffers you to continue your 
journey." 

" Yes, senor," said Agenor, astonished to find that since 
they had conversed apart, the Spaniard, although still re- 
taining a slight accent, expressed himself in the purest French. 

" Well," continued the unknown, " however great may be 
your need of pursuing your journey, mine is not less urgent ; 
and at whatever price, I must be delivered out of the hands 
of this man." 

" Senor," said Agenor, " if you swear you are a true knight, 
and give me your kni^tiy word, I will on my part pledge 
my honour to Caverley, and induce him to allow you to 
depart with me." 

" And this," exclaimed the stranger, joyfully, " was the 
very service I was about to ask you to render me. You are 
ds intelligent, as courteous, chevalier." 

Agenor bowed. " Then you are nobl^ 1" said he. 

" Yes ; and I might even add, that few gentlemen could 
boast of having more noble blood in their veins than myself." 

" Then," said the chevalier, " you have another name V 

" Undoubtedly," replied the Spanish knight ; " and in this 

very thing will the greatness of your courtesy display itself; 

for yott must be satisfied with my word of honour, without 

Jknowing my name, for this I cannot disclose." 

''iVb^ even to the man whose bonoxjoc yoxx. Vm-^vsaJ^— -^Jaa 
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loaB whom jou request to be answerable for you )" asked 
AgeooTy in surprise. 

" Sir Chevalier/* repliecKhe uukuown^ '' I reproach myself 
for a coucealmesit unworthy of us both ; but grave iuterestjEf, 
not alto^etker my own, rend^ it necessary. Obtain mj 
liberty at what price you will, and on my knightly word, I 
will pay it. Then^ if you will kt me add a word, it will be 
to assure you, that you will never repent having assisted me 
on this occasion." 

" Enough !— enough !" said Mauleon. " Ask a service of 
me if you will, my krd; but do not try to bribe me to do it.** 

^' Some day, ^re Agenor, you will appreciate my motives 
jbr acting thu& I might have deceived you for the momOTity 
by giving you a false name, with which, as. you did not know 
otherwise, you would have been obliged to be content"' 

^' I was just thinking the same thing," said Mauleon. *^ If 
Captain Hugh Caverley still continues to hold me in his good 
graces, you shall be free at the same time as myself, my 
lord." 

Agenor left the stranger where he was, and returned to 
Caverley, who waa impatiently awaiting the close oi the coBr 
ference. 

''Well, my good friend," said he^ ''have you made any 
greater progress than myself towaids fbidiog out who this 
Spaniard really is ?' 

"A rich merchant from Toledo, come to trade in France^ 
and who pretends that his detention will do him great injury. 
He asks me to be security for him. Will'you accept me I" 

" Are you willing to become so ?' 

" Yes. Having for a short time shared his situation, I 
naturally commisorate him. Come, captain, be merdfixl to 
him." 

Caverley cosfiddered &r a moment. "A rich merchant," 
said he, " who has need of his libwty to pursue his business." 

" Master," whispered Muscaron, " I think that was a rather 
imprudent speech of yours." 

" I know what I am about," replied Agenor. Museazon 
bowed in acknowledgment <^ his master's superior {Hrudenceu 

" A rich merchant T' again repeated Caverley. " The devil I 
You understand it will cost him more thaa i£ h& ^ex^isx^sc^ 
a simple gentlemaa. And ous firsb pi^ ol ou^^^ 
and two silver ones does not stand coo4?* 
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" That is why I told yon frankly, captain, what he really 
was ; for I did not wish to hinder you demanding from him 
a ransom equivalent to his position.'* 

" Decidedly, chevalier, you are, as I said before, a good 
fellow. And how much does he offer 1 Has ho not hinted 
at that during this long conversation V* 

*•* Why," said Agenor, " he told me to go as far as five hun- 
dred gold or silver crowns." 

Oaverley did not immediately reply, he was stiH calcu- 
lating. 

" Five hundred gold crowns would do for a simple mer- 
chant ; but you said a rich one, do you remember that 1" 

" Yes," said the chevalier ; " and I also see, captain, that 
I ought not to have told you that. But since one must pay 
the penalty of one's faults, fix his ransom at a thousand 
crowns, and if I am obliged to pay five hundred for my in- 
discretion, why I must" 

" That is not enough for a rich merchant," said Oaverley ; 
" at the most, it is onLj a chevalier's ransom." 
' Agenor glanced at the person for whom he was acting, to 
see whether he might increase the offer. The Spaniard made 
a sign in the affLrmative. " Then," said the chevalier, " let 
us double the sum, and say no more about it." 

" Two thousand gold crowns !" said the robber captain, 
beginning to be himself astonished at the price placed upon 
his person, by the unknown. " Two thousand crowns ! 
Then he must be the wealthiest merchant in Toledot No, 
faith ! I fancy I have made a good stroke, and I mean to 
profit by it. Let him double the sum, and then we shall see." 

Agenor looked at his client, who repeated his former sign. 
" Well," said the chevalier, " since you are so exorbitant, we 
will go as fer as four thousand gold crowns." 

"Four thousand r exclaimed Oaverley, at once stupefied 
and delighted. '^ Then he must be a Jew, and I am too good 
a Ohristian to release a Jew for less than ^" 

" For less than how much 1" repeated Agenor. 

" For less than——," The captain himself hesitated to 

utter the enormous sum upon his lips ; '' for less than ten 

thousand crowns ! Faith ! then, I have said it, and on my 

word it is a mere nothing." 

The unknown made another almost imperceptible sign of 
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*^ Tour hand upon it,'* said the chevalier, holding out his 
own. ^ We agree to give this sum, so it is a bargain." 

" Stop a moment," exclaimed Caverley ; " for by the Pope 
I will not accept any chevalier's security for ten thousand 
crowns. A prince alone could offer a guarantee for such a 
sum ; and even then, I question whether I would accept it." 

" Traitor !" exclaimed Mauleon, striding up toCaverley, and 
laying his handuponlussword. "Thenyou doubt my honour r 

" Nay, nay, boy," said Caverley ; " it is not you I doubt, 
but hiuL Fancy him, when once out of my claws, paying 
me ten thousand crowns. No, at the first cross-road you 
come to, he would turn to the left, and you would never 
again catch sight of him. He would never have been so 
munificent in words, or at least in gestures, if he had had any 
intention of paying what he promwed." 

Notwithstanding the impassibility of which the stranger 
had boasted, Agenor observed the angry colour rise in his 
cheek; but he almost immediately recovered himself, and 
beckoned to Agenor to draw near him. 

" Do not go near him,'* said Caverley, " it is only to seduce 
you by fine words, and to leave the weight of the ten thou- 
sand crowns on your shoulders." But the chevalier instinc- 
tively felt that the Spaniard was more than he seemed. He 
therefore approached him with entire confidence, not un- 
mingled with respect 

" Thanks, loyal gentleman," said the stranger, in a low 
voice. " You have done weU in thus engaging yourself for 
me on my bare word. You have nothing to fear, for were 
it my pleasure to do so, I could pay Caverley this very 
moment. I have in my horse's saddle gold and jewels to 
the amount of more than three hundred thousand crowns. 
But this wretch would take my ransom, and then refuse to 
restore me to liberty. You must therefore change horses with 
xne, and set out, leaving me here. At the next town rip open 
the saddle, and you will find a leathern bag. From this take 
diamonds sufficient to produce ten thousand crowns; provide 
yourself with a suitable escort, and return hither to me." 

" But, my lord," said Agenor, in astonishment, "who are 
you to be possessed of such resources 1" 

" Nay, I think I have shown you enoxi^ <50TiSA<5iTkaOa^*^«aa* 
patting zn jour hands all I possesB, m^<W3L\»\j^^iMk%i^>i-^'^^ 
Jaw.'' 
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" My lord," replied Mauleon, " now I begin in trutli to 
tremble. This strange resemblance— these riches — ^the mys- 
tery enshrouding you. My lord, I have interests— sacred 
interests — ^to defend in France, and these are periiaps opposed 
to yours." 

'^ Answer me," said thexmknown, in the tone of one accus- 
tomed to command. " You are going to Pans, are you not ?" 

"Yes," replied the chevalier. 

" In order to deliver to King Charles V. the Queen of 
Castile's ring ?"— « Yes." 

" You are going in her name to demand vengeance on his 
Majesty Don Pedro ?"— « Yes." 

" Then be imder no uneasiness," said the unknown, " my 
interests are the same as your own. Don J*edro has murdered 
my Queen, and I also am sworn to avenge Donna Bianca." 

" Is what you say really true ?" exclaimed Agenor 

" Sir ChoTTEdier," replied the unknown in a firm and ma- 
jestic tone, " look at me well. You pretend I resemble some 
one of your acquaintance— who is that some one 1 Tell me." 

"*0h, my imhappy friend T exclaimed the chevalier. " Oh, 
my noble Grand Master ! My lord, you might, from your 
great resemblance to him be taken for his Highness Don 
Frederick." 

" Yes," said the unknown, smiling, ^' is it not a strange 
resemblance — ^the resemblance of a brother ?" 

^' Impossible !" exclaimed Agenor, regarding the Spaniard 
with almost terror. 

" Proceed to the next town, Sir Chevalier, sell the diamonds 
to a Jew, and tell the captain of the Spani^ troop there that 
Don Henry de Transtamare is the prisoner of Captain Caver- 
ley. Calm yourself, for I see you tremble in your armour — 
remember we have eyes upon us." 

Agenor, in fact, shook with surprise. He saluted the prince 
with more respect than was perhaps needed, and hastened to 
Caverley, who advanced to meet him half way. 

" Well," said the captain, laying his hand upon his* shoulder, 
" he deals in fine words and golden promises ; and you, boy, 
are their dupe. Is it not so ?" 

"Captain," replied Agenor, "this merchant's words are 
indeed golden ; for he has pointed out the means of paying 
jrm his ransom before nightfall." 
^'27ie ten thousand gold crowns r—«^e^'* 
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" Nothing can be easier," sftid the unknown, coming for- 
ward. " The chevalier has only to proceed on his journey 
until he arrives at a certain spot of which he knows, where 
I have placed a sum of money. This he will bring back to 
you in ten bags, each containing a thousand crowns ; and when 
you have convinced yourself by sight and toudi of their being 
genuine, and have safely deposited them in your coffers, you 
will let me depart. Is that too much to ask, or is it agreed 
upon?" 

" Agreed ! Yes, feith, if you perform all you promise," 
said Caverley, femcying himself in a dresun. Then turning to 
his lieutenant, " Here," said he, " is a man who holds him- 
self in high estimation; we shaU^see whether he will pay the 
price at which he values himself." 

Agenor ^nced at the prince. 

" Sire de Mauleon," said he, " in remembrance of your 
good offices and the debt of gratitude I owe you — ^according 
to the fraternal custom of chevaliers, exchange sword and 
steed with me. You will, perhaps, suffer by the exchange ; but 
I will repay you at some future time." Agenor thanked him. 

Caverley, who overheard them, began to lai^h. " He is 
still robbing you," said he, in an undertone, to the yoimg 
man. " I have seen his horse, and it is not equal to yours. 
Decidedly, he is neither knight, merchant, nor Jew — he is 
an Arab." 

The prince quietly seated himself at the table, and signed 
to Muscaron to prepare a second engagement, similar to the 
former one. When he had done so, Agenor, as security for 
the prince, affixed his cross to it, as he had done to his own ; 
then, after Captain Caverley had examined it with his usual 
care, the chevalier set out for Chllon, which could be seen on 
the other side of the Sabne. Here everything took place as 
the prince had dii'ected. Agenor found in the saddle the 
little bag of diamonds, some of which he sold for twelve 
thousand crowns ; for the prince having been entirely de- 
spoiled by Caverley, his purse needed r^l^shing. Then 
proceeding to the camp, he found the Spanish captain men- 
tioned by Don Henry de Transtamare — recognised him— - 
recounted the mishap that had be&Ilen the prince — ^and 
caused him and his men to accompany kviiL «a»iax ^a^^\isSiL^ 
wood, at about a quarter of a leago^^ da&\axvfifc. "^^st^ *"3iiS» 
SpamardB' stopped, and Agenor corAinraeSL^^ nj«^ ^QfOft« 
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The affair was concluded more peaceably than Agenor had 
dared to hope. Cayerley counted and re-counted his gold 
crowns, heaying deep sighs; for the idea had only just 
occurred to him, that from a man who paid so promptly, it ' 
would only have been necessary to ask double the sum he 
had demanded^ to obtain it Nevertheless, he was obliged 
to come to a speedy decision, and^ since the chevalier had 
strictly kept his promise, fulfil his own. He therefore 
allowed the two young men to depart, but not without re- 
minding Agenor that he was not yet out of his debt, and 
that he owed him, not only a thousand crown% but also his 
services during the next campaign. 

** I trust you will never return to these bandits,'' said the 
prince, when they were out of hearing. 

"AlasP'said Agenor, "I must. Nevertheless ....** 

** I will pay the sum for your ransom." 

** But you cannot ransom my word^ my prince," said Age* 
nor. '' And that has been given.** 

''Mordieu!** said the prince. ''I did not give mine, and 
as sure as we both exist, I will hang Caverley, by which 
means I shall not have to regret his profiting by my crowns." 

They soon reached the little wood, where the Spanish 
captain and his twenty lances lay concealed, and Don 
Henry, overjoyed at having got off so easily, at last found 
himself with his friends. Such was the issue of the dilemma 
in which the prince found himself, and from which, thanks 
to the word of a chevalier, he was at last extricated. 

Agenor, on his side, who had set out without either money 
or friends, now found himself with a treasure almost at his 
disposal, and a prince for his protector. Upon that, Mus- 
caron made a thousand dissertations, each more ingenious 
than the former, and terminated them by too important a 
question for us to pass over. 

" My lord," said he, *' I cannot understand how, having 
twenty lances at your disposal, you have journeyed with only 
one squire, and two or three attendants ? " 

" My good friend," replied the prince, laughing, " it was 
because my brother, Don Pedro, has placed spies and assas- 
sins on all the route leading from Spain to France. A bril- 
liant train would have caused me to be recognised, and I 
wisib topreserYe my incognito. At present, obscurity suits 
2220 better^tban broad daylight ; be^des, 1 ^wi!^ V\. XAi'^ ^ak^^ 
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Don "Henay left Spain with only a handful of attendants/ 
and re-entered it with a large army. Don Pedro, on the 
Gontraiy, was surrounded by his army, and he had fled from 
Spain alone." 

^ Brothers ! " murmured Agenor, " Brothers ! " 
' ** My brother kiUed my brother," said Don Henry, " and 
it is his death I shall avenge." 

'^ Mast^,"^Bidd Muscaron, taking advantage of the moment 
when the prince turned aside to speak to his lieutenant, ''Don 
Henry would 'not be deprived of this pretext for ten thou- 
sand more crowns." 

" How he resembles the noble Qrand Master ! Have you 
remarked it, Muscaron 9 " 

" Master," said Muscaron, " Don Frederick w£is fair haired, 
this one is red. The Grand Master's eyes were blue — Don 
Henry's are grey. One had a nose like the eagle's bill — this 
one has the beak of the vulture. The first was slender — the 
second is lean. Don Frederick had fire on his cheeks — this 
one has blood ; therefore it is not Don Frederick he re- 
sembles> but Don Pedro. Two vultures, Messire Agenor ! — 
two vultures ! " 

"It is true," thought Mauleon, "and they will rend one 
another over the body of the dove." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ruhrUMEVT OF THE anssiON. 

In the garden adjoining a handsome hotel, in the Hue St. 
Paul which in many parts was but half complete, was walk- 
ing a yoimg man, between five and six and twenty years of 
age, attired in a long sad-coloured robe, turned up with black 
velvet, and confined round his waist by a cordeliere, the 
tassels of which fell to his feet. Contrary to the custom of 
the times, he wore neither sword, dagger, nor ineed any dis- 
tinctive mark of nobility. His only decoration was a sort 
of small coronet of golden fleurs-de-lya encircling one of the 
small black velvet caps which preceded the fashion of hoods. 
This man possessed all the characteristics of the pure French 
race. He had fair hair, cut squarely over his forehead, in 
token of high birth; blue eyes, and che&tnxjA. \ifc«x^ ^S^ 
face, although denoting the age we have \)«£at^ «aaii^ $^\ti^ 
tear the impress of a single paBaion, and i\» ^gc«^^ «s^ 
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thougktful expression indicated the man of deep thought 
and long meditations. From time to time he paused, and 
let his head drop on his breast, €ind his hand fall listlessly at 
his side, when it was fondly licked by two large dogs, which 
kept close to his side, stepping when he stopped, and going 
on when he resumed his walk. At a little distsmce, a care- 
less young page stood leaning •fjainst a ixee, toying with a 

, beautiful &loon he b<»?e upon his wrist, and whose golden 
bells showed it was a &,yourite. Still fiirdier ofi^ and in the 
more retired spots of the garden, could be heard the joyous 
songs of the birds, which had already taken up their abode in 
the shady alleys of the new royal domicile ; for this pensive 
man was no other than King Charles V,, who governed 
the kingdom of France, while his &tdier. King John, the 
slave of his given word, remained ^risoaier in England, and 
who had just built this handsome new hotel to take the place 
of the pidace of the Louvre and the palaoe of La Cite, in 
which the studioos monaFch — ^the only one on whom poste- 
rity has confen*ed the title of the Wise-^iid not find enough 
solitude and tranquillity. The numerous domestics belonging 
to this sumptuous dwelling, were to be seen passing to and 
fro tlux)ugh the green alleys ; and rising above the sounds 
of their voices, the impatient cries of the falcon, and the dis- 
tant warbling of the birds, was occasionally heard, like ap- 
proaching thunder, the roar of the enormous lions procured 
from Africa by King John, and now kept in deep pits. 

King Charles V. was thus pacing one of these garden. 
paths, turning back whwi he had reached a ce^-tain spot, 
so as not to lose sight of ihe door of the hotel, from 
which six steps descenckd to a terrace communicating 
with this path. He paused from time to time, and fixed 
his eyes upon this door, seeming to expect some one, and 
then, 'although he was evidently anxious for the appearance 
of this person, resumed his walk at the same pace, and with 
the same melancholy serenity, without his countenance dis- 
playing the slightest impatience at his disapjx)intment. At 
last, a man attired in black, and holding in his hand an ebony 
writing-case and a roll of parchment, appeared at the top of 
the flight of steps. He cast a hasty glance over the garden 
into which he prepared to descend, and perceiving the King, 

fastened to him, 
^'Ah I is it you, doctor V said. C\xaxVea, «^T[«svsm^ ^ i^^rw 
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sbeps to mecft him, " I was waiting for you. Do you come 
from the Louvre H " 

« Yes, sire." 

^'Has a messenger arrived from any of my ambassadors?'* 

" No, sire : there are only two dievaliera, who have just 
arrived — seemingly from a long journey, and who desire to 
be instantly presented to your Majesty, to whom they say 
they have to oommunicate matters of the utmost importance." 

" What have you done? " 

"I have brought them with me, and they await your 
Majesty's pleasure in one of the saloons of the hotel" 

" And no tidings of his Holiness Pope Urban V. ?" 

"No, sire." 

" Nor oi Duguesclin, whom I sent to him T 

" Not yet, but it cannot be long before we receive them, 
for it is ten days ago since he wrote to your Majesty that he 
should next day leave Avignon." 
^ The King remained for a moment buried in profound, almost 
anxious thought; then, as if taking a sudden resolution, 
, " Now, doctor," said he, '* let us see the dispatches." And, 
trembling, as if each &*esh letter must necessarily apprise him 
of some new misfortune, the King seated himself in an arbour 
of honeysuckle, through the green leaves of which fell the 
warm rays of the August sun. 

The person designated by the King as doctor opened the 
portfolio he carried under his arm, and di^w from it several 
large letters ; one of these he opened at hazard. 

" Welir inquired the King. 

** Advices from Normandy," replied the doctor, "The 
English have burned a town and two villages." 

" In spite of the peace !" murmured the King. *^In spite 
of the treaty of Bretigny, which has cost us so dear !" 

« What will you do, sire ?" 

" I will send money," said the King. 

" Advices fr(mi Forez."^ — " Go on," said the king. 

*' The Free Companies have assembled on the iMuiks of the 
Sabne. Three towns have been sacked — ^the crops destroyed — 
the vines torn up — the cattle slaughtered. A hundred women 
have also been carried away." 

The King buried his &ce in his handa. 

^'ButisnotJobnof BoixrhonihQT^T wA\^^. ^^"YL^^x^ 
mised to rid me of these brigands.** J 
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*' loBten, sire," said the doctor, opening a third despatch 
^'here is a letter in reference to him. He met the Free Coin' 
panies at Brignais ; he gave them battle, but — "" the doctoi 
paused and hesitated. 

*^ But — ^ repeated the King, taking the letter from hif 
hands. " Let me see what is the matter.*' 

" Bead it yourself, sire?* 

'^ Defeated and slain !*' murmured the King. " A prince 
of the House of France slaughtered by bandits, and yet oui 
Holy Father gives me no reply, although the distance tc 
Avignon is not great.*' 

" What are your commands, sire 1"' 

" Nothing ; what would you have me order in Duguesclin'g 
absence? And in the midst of all this, has not a dispatch 
arrived from the brother of the King of Hungary V* 

" No, sire,'' replied the doctor, who beheld the weight oi 
calamity thus ^ling on the poor King every moment grow 
heavier. 

" And Brittany T— " Still continues in open war ; the Ear] 
of Montfort has been hitherto successful" 

Charles V. raised his eyes to heaven with a look more 
dreamy than despairing. "Great God !" he murmured, " have 
you, then, abandoned the kingdom of France ? My father 
was a good king, but too warlike ; for myself, I have piously 
received the trials thou, my God, hast sent me. I have 
always endeavour^ to spare the blood of thy creatures, re- 
garding those thou hast placed me to reign over as men of 
whom I shall have to render thee an account, and not as 
slaves whose blood I may shed at pleasure. Nevertheless, 
no one is pleased with my humanity — ^not even thou, my 
God. I wish to stem this tide of barbarity which is hurrying 
the world towards chaos. I am sure of the goodness of my 
intention, and yet no one assists — no one comprehends me. 
And the King let his head droop moodily on his hand. 

At this moment a flourish of trumpets, accompanied by 
loud acclamations, echoed through the streets, reaching even 
the King's ears. The page ceased toying with his falcon, and 
exchanged an interrogative glance with the doctor. 

" Go, and see what it is,*' said the doctor. " Sire," he 
continued, turning to the King, " do you hear those trum»' 
jpetsr 

''I prayed to heaven for peace a-xi^ ^^iiLo^o^\i:^V ^^^^ 
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King, *' and it has replied to my prayers by the sounds of 
War iand -violence." ' 

' ^' Sire/* said the page, running towards them, ''it is Mes- 
sire BertrandDuguesclin, who has just returned from Avignon, 
and is this instant entering the city.** 

'' He is welcome," said the King, as if speaking to himself; 
''although he comes attended by more noise than I could 
wish." And he rose hastily from his seat, and advanced 
towards the hotel to receive him. But before he had reached 
even the end of the alley, a great crowd of people, guards, and 
knights, half wild with delight, appeared beneath the arch 
leading into the garden. In the midst of them was a man 
of middle height, with a large head, broad shoulders, and legs 
bowed from constantly being on horseback. This man was 
Messire Bertrand Duguesclin, who, with his vulgar but plea- 
sant &ce and intelligent eyes, smiled upon and thanked the 
populace, the guards, and the knights, who loaded him with 
blesfldngs. 

As the King appeared, they all bent before him, and 
Bertrand Duguesclin hastily descended the steps to offer his 
homage to his sovereign. 

^ They prostrate themselves before me," muttered Charles, . 
*^ but they smile upon Duguesclin — ^they respect me, but they 
love him. It is because he is the emblem of the false glory 
that exercises so powerful an influence over vulgar minds, 
and that I represent Peace — ^that is to say, in their short- 
nghted estimation, shame and submissiou. These people 
belong to the age in which they live — ^it is I who do not 
belong to mine; and they would rather die than have a change, 
^ke foreign to their tastes and habits, imposed upon them. 
J!Tevertheless, whilst God grants me strength I will persevere." 
then turning his calm and benigoant gaze on ihe knight 
kneeling before him, he extended his hand with the grace 
peculiar to him, saying, " You are welcome." 

Duguesclin touched the august hand with his lips. ^Good 
King," said he, rising, " I am here. I have used despatch, as 
you see ; and I bring you news." 

" Good ones 9" asked the King. 

"Yes, sire, very good. I have raised three thousand, 
men." 

The populace uttered shouts of 307 atlieaTm^ ol ^'^ «cra^ 
of this rem£orcemeatj conducted by bo ^Ta-v^ a ^^sa^^^cdl. 
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'' Then all goes well," said Charles, unwilling to damp the 
joy Diigiiesclin's words had caused the whole of the admiring 
aasemfalj. Then he added, in an undertone, ^^ Alas, messire ! 
there was rather occasion to suppress six thousand lances than 
to raise three thousand more. We shall always be able to 
find soldiers enough when we know how to employ them.'* 

And taking the arm of tike vnxUkj chevalier, who was lost 
in astonishment at the honour detie him, he ascended the 
^teps and passed through the crowd of pec^e, courtiers, guards;, 
chevaliers,, and women, who seeing the good understanding 
existing between the King and the genexal en whom all their 
hopes were fixed, rent the air with th^ cries of ^ Noel." 

Charles Y. returned their salutatkms by smilies and gestures, 
and conducted the Breicni knight through a large gallery, 
destined, at a fixture period for an audience diamber, and lead- 
ing to his apartment. The sdiouts of the crowd followed them, 
and were heard even after the great doors were closed b^uaa^l 
them. 

'* Sire," said Bertzand, joyfully, ^ ky the aid of Heaven and 
our bvave people's loye, you will recover your entire heritage^ 
and I am very certain that by two years of weH-directed war—?* 

"But to make war, B^rand, requires money — much 
money — and our cofiera are empty." 

<< Bah, sire !" said Bertrand ; ''a little tax upon the agri- 
x)ultural districts*-"^" 

'^ There are no longer aay agricultozal districts, my friend — 
the Eoglifih hai^e ravaged everything, and our worthy allies, 
the Free Companies^ have finished devouring what the 
English spared." 

'* Then, sire, you can levy a tax of a franc a head on all 
membeia of the clecgy, andixke a tithe of their possessions— 
they have taken one of ours long enough." 

" It was for that I sent you to our Holy Father, Pope 
Urban," said the King • ** Does he grant us authority to 
levy this taxT 

'* No ! quite the oontraiy, sire; he complains of the poverty 
of the cfergy, and asks for money." 

" Then you see plainly, my friend," said the King, with a 
j&intsndle, 'Hhat there is no<^ii]^ to be done in this direction.'* 

" Yes, sire ; but he bestows a great favour on you." 

^^Anjr &vour that costs much, Bertrand, is no longer one 
ybr a king whose coffers are employ " 
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** Sire, he bestows it on yoa gratuitously." 

'^ Then tell me quickly^ Bertrand, what this favour is." 

^^ Sire, at ^m moment the Free Companies are the scourge 
of France ; is it not so T , 

^^ Yes, certes, but has his Holiness discovered any means of 
getting rid of them T 

" No, sate, that is beyond his power, but he has excom- 
munioated them.'' 

^^ Ah, we only needed this to complete our destruction !" 
exclaimed the King, in despair ; whilst Bertrand, who had 
triumphantly announced this piece of news, remained igno* 
rant of the cause of his annoyance. 

" From robbers they will become assassins — from wolves, 
tigers — for there were, perhaps, some few among them who 
still feared God, and they restrained the rest. Now they 
will have nothing either to fear or to restrain them — ^we are 
lost, my poor Bertrand l" 

The worthy chevalier knew the fine mind and profound 
wisdom of the King. He possessed this quality, so precious 
in a man of inferior capacity, deference for a jud^ent supe^ 
rior to his own. Thus, he immediately began to reflect, and 
his natural good sense soon proved to him that the King waa 
right. 

" It is true," said he. " They will laugh finely when they 
learn that our Holy Father has treated them like Christians; 
and in return they will treat us like Jews and Mahometans." 

"You see plainly, my dear Bertrand," said the King, "in 
what a position we stand." 

" Ma foi ! I never dreamt of it>" said the chevalier. " I 
thought I was bringing you good news. Let me return to 
the Pope, and tell him there is no need for haste in the matter." 

" Thanks, Bertrand," replied the King. 

" Excuse me, sire, I am a bad ambassador-^my business is 
to mount my horse and chaise when you cry out, * To horse, 
Duguesclin !' But in all matters discussed by pen instead of 
sword strokes, I confess, sire, I am but a poor politician." 

"Nevertheless, my dear Bertrand," said the King, "if 
you will assist me, all may yet be saved." 

"How— if I will aid you, sire? That I will, right 
willingly — my arm, my sword, my body, are all s.t ^<wa 
disposal." 

^^Ab,jron do not understand me T aaidtix'feT&Jak^j^^^^^^S!^ 
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^' Ah, sire, that is very possible, for my head is raU^r 
thick, which is on the whole a happy thing for me; for I 
have received so many knocks upon it, that if nature had not 
made it of this consistency, it would have been by this time 
seriously damaged T 

" I was wrong in saying you could not understand me, 
my dear Bertrand ; I should have said you would not." 

" That I would not !'* repeated Bertrand in astonishment 

" Yes, my dear Bertrand,** said the King, " because we are 
not in general willing to understand thir^ foreign to our 
natures, our habits, and our inclinations; and what I am 
about to ask you will at first appear both strange and singular." 

" Go on, sire," said Duguesclin. 

" Bertrand," continued the King, " you are acquainted 
with the history of France — are you not?" 

" Not very well, sii'e. I know a little about Brittany, 
because that is my own province." 

" But at least you have heard of all the great defeats, 
which at various times have reduced the kingdom down to 
the brink of ruin?" 

" Oh, as to that, yes, sire 1 Your Majesty, doubtless, refers 
to the battle of Coutray, for instance, where, the Comte 
d'Artois was slain ; or the battle of Cregy, where Philip of 
Valoiswas obliged to fly; or lastly, to the battle of Poitiers, 
where King John was made prisoner." 

*Well, Bertrand," continued the Bang, "have you ever 
reflected on the cause of these defeats?" 

" No, sire, I reflect as little as possible ; it fatigues me." 

" Yes, I understand that ; but I have myself reflected on 
this subject, and discovered the cause." 

" Beally, sire !"— " Yes, and I wUl teU it you." 

" I am all attention, sire." 

" Have you ever remarked that immediately the French 
assemble on the field of battle, instead of entrenching them- 
selves, like the Flemings, behind their pikes, or, like the 
English, behind their lances, or taking advantage of a 
propitious moment to make the attack, they charge pell-mell, 
regardless of their position, each man having but one thought, 
that of being foremost, and dealing the most blows? It is 
this absence of unity — ^for each one consults only his own 
wDI, and obeys but one law, that of his own caprice — ^that 
enables tbe.Flemmg^ and tlie En^X ntVio «c^ %t^<i^ t&nd 
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disciplined troops, obeying the voice of a single leader, and 
strilung together — to almost always defeat us." 

" It is true," said Duguesclin, " all takes place much as you 
say ; but how is it possible to prevent the French charging 
when the enemy is before themf 

" Yet it must come to that, my good Duguesclin," said 
Charles. 

<' That might be possible if the King himself were at our 
head ; his voice might perhaps be heaid." 

" You are mistaken in that, my dear Duguesclin,*' said the 
King. " My nature is known to be pacific, altogether dif- 
ferent from that of my father. King tfohn, and my brother, 
Philip. It is believed that fear alone hinders me from 
marching against the enemy, since it is the custom of the 
Kings of France to lead their armies wherever an enemy 
presents itself; therefore it is only by a well-known courage, 
an established renown, a spotless reputation, that such a 
miracle could be accomplished. It is by Bertrand Duguesclin, 
if he chooses!" 

" By me, sire T exclaimed the chevalier, with eyes opened 
to their widest extent. 

^ Yes, by you, and you alone, since, thank God, it is well 
known that you love ^mger ; and that, when you avoid it, no 
one can suspect that your caution proceeds from fear." 

'' Sire, you are very good to say so; but all these knights 
and gentlemen, whom will they obeyf — "You, Bertrand." 

" Me, sire !" repeated the chevalier, shaking his head. " A 
poor countryman like me give orders to your nobles, one 
half of whom are of &r higher rank than myself !" 

" Bertrand, if you will assist — if you will serve — if you 
will imderstand me, with one word I will make you greater 
than them alL" 

" You, sirer— " Yes, I," replied Charles V. 

" And how will you do it, sire?" 

" 1 will make you Lord High Constable." 

Bertrand burst out laughing. " Your Majesty is pleased 
to jest with me," said he at last 

** Not so, Bertrand," said the King. " On the contrary, I 
am speaking seriously." 

" But, sire, that sword with its biiade deoora*«6i^wV^ JUwit%r 
de-h/s is accustomed to glitter only in olixioe^ to^^ \!k»s^ai^^ 
' "Aird that ia predadj the misfbrtiaiiA at T^aJassosa;? t»^ 
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the King ; " for the princes on whom this sword is conferred 
regard it rather as an appendage of their rank than a reward 
for their Bervioes. Receiving it in virtue of their birth, as it 
were, and not from the hands of the King, they forget the 
duties imposed by it ; whilst you, Duguesclin, each timeyoudraw 
it from its scabbard, will think of the King who gave it you, 
and the recommendations by which it was accompanied." 

" The fact is, sire," said Buguesdin, " that if I were ever 
to have such an honour eonfeired on me — ^but, no ; it is im- 
possible !" 

" How impossible?" 

" Yes, yes, it would only be wronging your Majesty; be- 
sides they would not consider my rank high enough to yield 
me obedience." 

" Only obey me," said Charles, his face assuming a deter- 
mined expression, " and I will see that you are obeyed by 
others." Duguesclin shook his head doubtfully. " Listen, 
Duguesclin," continued the King, " do you believe our too 
great bravery to be the sole cause of our being beaten?" 

" Ma foi !" said Duguesclin, " I confess I never thought 
that ; but on reflection, I am of your Majesty's opinion." 

" Very well, then, my good Bertrand, all will go well. We 
mtist not attempt to fight the English, but to drive them 
from the country ; and for this, no battles, Duguesclin, no 
battles ! only skirmishes, encounters, and ambuscadoes. We 
must destroy our enemies in detail, one by one, on the borders 
of woods, the fording of rivers, in the villages where they 
are lingering. The means will be longer, I well see, but they 
will be more sure." 

" Good heavens ! yes, are; I know it well, but your nobles 
will never consent to wage such a war!" 

" But by the Holy Trinity they must consent to wage it, 
when there are two men resolved upon it, and these two 
King Charles V. and Bertrand Duguesclin." 

" But for that it is requisite for the constable to possess 
the same power as King Charles." 

" You shall possess the same, Bertrand ; I will cede to you 
my right of life and death." 

*^ Over the peasantry, yes, sire ; but over the gentlemen ?" . 

" Squally so over the gentlemen." 
'^Bedecb, sire; you have princes in your army " 
^ Ton sb&U iave power over ttxefrix iM, ^^ ^^^^ ^ "^^^ 
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as the gentlemen. Listen, iDuguesdin, I have three hrothers^ 
the Dukes d'Anjou, Burgundy, and De Berry. Well, these 
shall be, not your lieutenants, but your men ; they will teach 
obedience to the other nobles, and if one of them feils in 
obedience to you, you shall summon the headsman, and he 
shall lose his head on the spot as a traitor.*' 

Duguesclin regarded the King with astonishment, for he 
had never before heard him, generally so mild and m^x^iful, 
speak with a similar determination. 

The King's look confirmed what his lips had just uttered. 

" Well, sire," said Buguesclin, "since you place these means 
at my disposal, I will obey your Majesty — ^I will try." 

" Yes, my good Duguesclin," interrupted the King, laying 
both his hands on the cheyalier's shoulders^ ''jrou will not 
only try, but you will succeed. Meanwhile, I will occupy my- 
self with finance. I will replenish my treasury coffers. I will 
finish building my fortress of the Bastile, repair the walls of 
Paris, or rather re-enclose it. I will found a library ; for it 
is not enou^ to merely nourish men's bodies, their minds 
also have need of food. We are at present mere barbarians, 
Duguesclin : thinking more about removing the rust from our 
cuirasses than &om our intellects. The Moors, whom we 
despise, are our superiors ; they have poets, historiaus, and 
legislators, whilst we have nothmg of the kind." 

" True, sire," said Duguesclin ; '' yet we appear to do very 
well without them." 

" As England does without the sun, because she cannot do 
otherwise ; but if the good €k>d preserves my life and your 
courage, Duguesclin, we two will bestow on France all that 
is now wanting in her, and in order to do this, the first thing 
to give her is peace." 

'^ And above all," said Duguesclin, " to find means of 
ridding her of those Free Companies, although that could 
only be accomplished by a miracle." 

** Well, then, God will perform this miracle ; we are both 
too pious Christians, and our intentions are too good for Him 
not to come to our aid." 

At this moment the doctor ventured to open the door. 

" Sire," said he, " your Majesty forgets the two chevaliers." 

"Ah, true !" exclaimed the King. ""BxjA. \\» ^w%s^ \s«!iaMafc 
JhignescJhi and I were just finding out \korw V> TQSJkft^tKaRRk 
ihe £r8t covmtry, in the world, ifcyw \«t ^bam. «aV«cr 
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The two chevaliers were immediately introdnoed. . The King 
advanced towards them. Onljone of them had his visor raised. 
He was unknown to the King, but the smile with which he 
greeted him was not the less benevolent on that account. 

<< Yon demanded an interview with me, chevalier, and they 
tell me on important business r said the King. 

^ It is true, sire,** replied the chevalier. 

" You are welcome, then," said Charles. 

"Bo not welcome me too hastily, my King,'* said the 
young man, '^ for I am the bearer of sad tidings." 

A melancholy smile hovered for an instant on the King's 
lips. <' Sad tidings !" he repeated, ** it is long since I received 
:any other. But we are not one of those who confound the 
messenger with the tidings he brings. Speak, then, chevalier.'* 

"Alas, sire r* 

" From what country do you comef *— " From Spain, sire." 

" It is long since we heard anything good in that direction, 
^erefore whatever you may have to tell will not surprise me.** 

^ Sire, the King of Castile has put to death the sister of 
-our Queen." Charles made a gesture of horror ; the chevalier 
•continued : — ^ He first dishonoured her by calumny, and then 
^caused her to be assassinated." 

"Assassinated ! my sister assassinated f* exclaimed the King, 
turning pale; "impossible!" 

The chevidier, who was kneeling at his feet, rose abruptly. 
"Sire," said he, in an agitated voice, "it is unjust for a 
monarch thus to insult a loyal subject, who has already suf- 
fered so deeply in the service of his prince. Since you will not 
believe my statement, here is the Queen*s ring— you will per- 
haps credit that more than me." 

Charles V. took the ring and carefully examined it; 
then by degrees his breast swelled and his eyes filled with 
tears, " Alas ! alas !" said he ; " it is really hers — I recognise 
it, for it was my gift to her. Do you hear, Bertrand ? — another 
blow," he continued, turning to Duguesclin. 

"Sire," said the worthy chevalier, "you owe this young 
man an apology for your hasty speech to him." 

" Yes," said Charles, "yes; but he will pardon me, for I 
am overcome with grief At first I would not believe it, and 
even now I cannot." 
The second chevalier approached and raising the visor of his 
Basque — '^WiH you believe- me, site,'" Ba.\!i\v^,"HS.^^^^:^2rai 
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what he has^just aaidi Will you believe me, a child of France, 
who studied ohivaby by your side, and whom yon so fondly 
bvedr 

** My boy ^ my ck>n, Henry de Transtamaref cried Charles. 
^ Oh, thanks 1 in the midst of all these miseries you have re- 
turned to me r 

'^ I am come, sire, to deplore with you the cruel death of 
the Queen of Castile, and to seek safety by placing myself 
under your, protection; for if Don Pedro has murde^red your 
sister. Donna Bianca, he has done the same to my brother,. 
Don Frederick." 

£a:trand Duguesclin became crimson with anger, his eyea 
blazed with indignation and the desire of yengeance. '' He 
is a wicked prince," cried he; '^and if I were only King of 
France—" 

, ** Well, what would you^dol" interrupted Charles, turning 
quickly towards him. 

' ^' Sire," continued Henry, still kneeling, ''save and protects 
me!". 

"I will endeavour to do so," said the King. " But how was 
it that you, a Spaniard, coming direct from Spain, and deeply 
interested in this affair, remained in the background, while* 
this chevalier recounted it to me?" 

" Because, sire," replied Henry, " this chevalier, whom I 
recommend to you as one of the noblest and most loyal I 
know, has rendered me a signal service; and I therefore 
simply acc(Hxied him the honour he merited in letting him 
speak to you first. He has not only rescued me from the 
hands of the eaptain of one of the Free Companies, and since 
been my loyal companion, but no one is better fitted to speak 
to your l^jesty on this subject than himself, for he was a 
witness to the dying agonies of the Queen of Castile, and held 
in his hand the gory head of my unfortunate brother." 
- At these worvk, broken by sobs and tears, Charles appeared 
to be almost distracted with griei^ and Bertrand Duguesclin 
tramped his foot violently on the ground. 

Henry watched between the fingers of the gauntleted hand 
itiih. which he had covered his eyes the eflfect produced by 
what he had said, aQd this surpassed his hopes. 

" Well," exclaimed the enraged King, *^ tViea^ \Ai^cai<^ ^doiSi^ 
be made known to my people, and may QrtA Tgfvxs&^^Efta'^ '^^^^^ 
my tarn Idonot unobkin thedemonof ww'w\as3DL\\i»:^^^*^^^^^ 
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kept fetTtered in his den. Tes, though I die in the struggle ! 
— ^though I fidl on the body of my last man ! — ^though France 
herself be swallowed up, my sister shall be avenged !" But 
as Charles grew animated, Bertrand became thoughts. 

"Such a king as Don Pedro dishonours the throne of 
Castile 1" cried Henry. 

" Marshal,*' said Charles, addressing himself to Bertrand, 
"your three thousand lances will now be useful to us." 

" I raised them for France, and not to pass beyond the 
mountains — ^that will make us too many wars at one time. 
What your Majesty has just said makes me reflect that whilst 
we are making war on Spain, the English will re-ent^r France, 
and unite their forces with the Free Companies, and then we 
should succumb to them." 

" It is, doubtless, God's will to thus order the destinies of 
the kingdom," said Charles; "but it will be known why the 
King of France thus sacrifices his fortunes. The nation may 
perish, but at least in a more just and important cause than 
the possession of a tract of land or an ambassador's quarrel." 

" Ah, sire 1" said Bertrand, " if you only had money !" 

" I have money," replied the King in a low tone, as though 
fearing lest his words should be heard beyond the apartment; 
"but that will not restore either my sister or his brother to life." 

"True, sire," said Duguesclin; " but it will enable us to 
avenge them, and that without impoverishing France." 

" Explain yourself," said Charles. 

" With money, sire," answered Bertrand, " we could enrol 
under our banner some of the captains of these companies. 
They are devils, to whom it matters little for whom they fight, 
so long as they fight for money." 

"Ajnd I," said Mauleon, timidly, "if your Majesty will 
permit me to say a single word — " 

"Listen to him, sire," said Henry; "for, notwithstanding 
his youth, he is as wise as he is brave and loyal." 

" Speak," said Charles. 

" I believe, sire, I understood you to say that these Free 
Companies were a great expense to you ?" 

"They devastate my kingdom, chevalier, and ruin my 
subjects." 

" Well, sire," said Mauleon, " thej-e are, perhaps, means of 
delivering yon from them." 
''Oil, speak! speak!" exclaimed t\^e "Km^. 
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'^ Sire, at tliis moment all these bands are assembled to- 
gether on the banks of the Sa6na No longer finding prey in 
the States ruined by war, they will turn like &mish^ ravens 
towards the first repast thaii ofEers. Therefore, let Messire 
Duguesclin(who is known and respected to the last man among 
them) go to them, place himself at their head, and oSsr to lead 
them to Castile, where there is so much to pillage and to bum, 
and you will see them, in their trust in this great captain, with 
one accord march beneath his banner on this novd crusade." 

" But if I were to go to them," said Bertrand, " should I 
not run some risk of being detained by them and foroed to 
pay ransom? I am only a poor Breton knight." 

"Yes," said Charles ; " but you have kings for your friends." 

"And I," said Mauleon, "humbly offer myself to intro- 
duce you to the most redoubtable amongst them. Sir Hugh 
Caverley." 

" Who are you, then!" demanded Bertrand. 

" No one, messire — or at least a person of very little con- 
sequence, b^t I fell into the hands of these bandits, and 
taught them to re^)€Gt my word, since it was on that they 
released me. And when I quit your Majesty's presence it will 
be to carry back to them the thousand crowns I owe them, 
with which Don Henry has kindly presented me, and to ennd 
myself for one year in their company." 

" You among these bandits 1" said Duguesdin. 

" Messire," said Mauleon, " I pledged my word, and it was 
only on this condition they let me out of their hands ; besides, 
when you command them, they will no longer be bandits, but ■ 
soldiers." 

" And yoit think they will gof said the King, animated 
by hope. " You think they will quit France— -consent to 
abandon the kingdom?" 

" ^re, I am sure of what I say," said Mauleon; " and here 
are at once twenty-five thousand soldiers for you." 

" And I will lead them so far," said Bertrand, "that not a 
soul among them shall ever return to France. I swear it to 
you, my good King! They wi^ for war-— 4>y Heaven, they 
shall have it!" 

" That is what I was about to observe," said Mauleon, " and 
Messire Duguesclin has c(mipleted my thovx^b^!^ 

"Bz2/7 wbo^ then, are your demanded ^<b^\xi^, «^cKa%*ttssa. 
with astonisbtnent. 
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"Sire," replied Agenor, "I am a simple chevalier of 
Bigorre, serving, sb I before told your Majesty, in one of the 
Fi^ Companies.*' 

"Since whenr asked the King. — "Four days ago, sire." 
" And what was the cause of your joining them?" 
" Belate the circumstances, chevaUer," said Don Henry ; 
" for the recital only reflects credit upon you." 

And Mauleon related to King Charles Y. and Duguesclln 
the history of his engagement with Caverley in a manner that 
charmed the King, who understood and appreciated wisdom 
as much as the marshal did valour. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AlfBASSADOR. 

Charles T . was too wise a prince, and had too deeply studied 
the a£&drs of his kingdom, not to perceive at the first glance 
the advantages that would result from a disposition of events 
such as Maideon suggested, and offered to prepare the way 
for. The English, deprived of the aid of the Free Companies — 
those scourges of the country — ^would necessarily find them- 
selves obliged to hire troops to replace those which paid them- 
selves by making on their own account a lucrative war that 
ruined the kingdom. The result of this must be a truce with 
France, during which, new institutes would give the inha- 
bitants a little repose, and permit the King to finish the great 
works he had commenced for the embellishment of Paris, and 
the amelioration of financial affairs. As to the war with 
Spain — Dugiiesclin saw nothing to prevent it — ^the French 
cavalry was superior in strength and tactics to any other iu 
the world, therefore the Castilians ought to be beaten. Besides 
Bertrand reckoned on getting cheaply rid of his companies ; 
knowing that the dearer the victory cost him, the better it 
would be for France ; and that the more corpses strewed the 
Spanish battle-field, the fewer robbers there would be for him 
to lead back. 

The politics of this period were utterly selfish, or at least 
purely personal. The world had not yet conceived the idea 
of putting into circulation those principles of international 
rights which have since then so simplified questions of war 
between hostile sovereigns. Each monarch made war on his 
^wn account, and with his own resoutceay OEkjWs^ ^Soaa \si^»jaa 
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acquired— ^tber by persuasion, strength, or money — ^power 
of which many of them were not slow to avail themselves. 

^' Don Pedro has put his brother to death and murdered 
my sister/' said King Charles to himself. '^ But he will make 
it appear that he was in the right, unless I manage my affairs 
so as to {HTOve him in the wrong." 

Don Henry de Transtamare said, ^' I am the eldest son, 
for I was bom in 1333, and my brother Don Pedro in 1336. 
My &ther, King Alphonso, was affianced to my mother 
Eleonora de Guzman, therefore, although he did not actually 
espouse her, she was in reality his lawful wife. Chance alone 
has made me what the world calls illegitimate. But if this 
excellent reason were not sufficient, Heaven itself sends me 
both private injuries and political crimes to revenge. Don 
Pedro has attempted to dishonour my wife— he is the assassin 
of my brother Don Frederick — and to crown all, he has put 
the sister of the King of France to death. Thus I have good 
reasons for wishing to dethrone him, more especially as, if I 
succeed, I shall in all probability ascend the throne in his 
stead." 

Don Pedro said to himself, '^ Legitimate son and rightful 
King, I espoused — in virtue of a treaty which gave me France 
as an ally — a young princess of the blood royal, named 
Blanche of Bourbon. Instead of loving me, as was her duty 
to do, she had bestowed her affections on my brother, Don 
Frederick ; and as if this was not enough for me, after having 
been constrained to contract a political alliance,, my wife took 
part with my brothers, Henry and Telle, who were making 
war against me ; thus committing the crime of high treason. 
More, she caused her name to be coupled with Don Frede- 
rick's j — this was a capital crime, therefore I had a right to 
put them both to death." 

But when he cast his eyes around him to convince himself i 
that this right was well founded, he only beheld his Cas- 
tilians, his Moors, and his Jews, whilst Don Henry had on 
his side Arragon, France, and the Pope. The game was not 
equal, therefore Don Pedro — one of the cleverest princes of 
the period — secretly confessed to himself that, although >he 
began by thinking himself in the right, it was not impro- 
bable that he might end by finding himself in the ^mc<^\i% 

Preparations were quickly commence ^\» ^^ ^ssosN* <5JL 
Tmnce, King Charles lost no uaTkeoettiar^ \M2ttftHiSi. --^^ftKis^^ 
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the sword of high constable in the hands of Bertrand Du- 
guesclin, and in delivering an harangae to the princes and 
nobles of his armj, in -which — after informing them of the 
honour he had conferred on a Breton gentleman — he invited 
them to obey the new conatable, as they would himself. Then, 
as it was above all things necessary to secure the co-operation 
of the Free Companies in the projected expedition, before 
any rumonr of it should be bruited abroad, for fear of Don 
Pedro bribing them — ^not to join him in Spain — ^but to re- 
main in France, which would effectually hinder the King 
from leading his forces elsewhere, the King took leave of the 
constable and the dievalier who was to introduce him. 

Prince Henry de Transtamare, assured of the King's aid 
and protection, accompanied them as a simple knight. The 
journey was accompli^ed without any adventure. The am- 
bassadors were only attended by their squires, their personal 
attendants, and a dozen men-at-arms. They speedily arrived 
in sight of the Sa6ne and the innumerable tents of the Free 
Companies, who deserting the already ravaged borders of 
France, were little by little approaching its centre, like hunters 
driving the game before them, and like another horde of bar- 
barians awaiting the coming of a second Altius, had united 
their banners on its fertile plains. 

Agenor left the constable in safety at the stronghold of 
La "Rochfort, which still belonged to King Charles ; and after 
taking this precaution, set out alone, and without hesitation 
again cast himself into the nets of the robbers. The captain 
on that day commanding the outposts, and before whom 
Agenor was brought, was one almost as well known as Sir 
Hugh Caverley himself and styled " The Green Knight." 
The chevalier, however, not being disposed to pay two ran- 
soms, demanded Sir Hugh Caverley, and was accompanied to 
his tent by the Green Knight himself. The redoubtable 
chief of the adventurers uttered an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion on perceiving his ancient prisoner, or rather his future 
associate. Before entering into any explanation, Agenor bec- 
koned Muscaron forward, who drew from a leathern bag — ^tole- 
rably well filled through the munificence of King Charles 
and Prince Henry de Transtamare— a thousand crowns, which 
he arranged upon the table. 

^^Ah I this is a good sign, comrade," said Sir Hugh, when 
t^e last pile of money had been \>\u\.t "besidft ^^ ima i^^isi^t 
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ones. " I confess I did not expect to see you so soon again. 
Then yon are already reconciled to the idea of living amongst 
us, -which at first cansed you such consternation 1" 

" Yes, captain, since a true soldier can live anywhere and 
everywhere. And then, besides that, I thought good news 
could never anive too soon j and I have brought you some 
of a nature that I am very sure you are far from expecting." 

" Bah r* said Caverley, who began to suspect from this com- 
mencement, that Mauleon was laying a trap for him, so as 
to free himself from his plighted word. " Bah ! extraordinary 
tidings, you say T 

" Sir Captain," replied Mauleon, " I spoke about you the 
other day to the King of France — ^to whom, as you know, I 
was ,sent by his dying sister — and related to him the cour- 
teous treatment I had experienced at your hands." 

" Ha ! ha !" said Caverley, highly flattered ; "then the King 
of France knows me T 

" Certes, captain, the ravages you have committed on his 
kingdom are enough to make him know you \ the cries of 
roasted monks, the lamentations of ravished women, the com- 
plaints of citizens forced to pay heavy ransoms, have made 
your name ring in his ears." 

Caverley fairly quivered with pride and pleasure beneath 
his black armour ; there was something terrible in the joy of 
this iron statue. " Then it is thus," said he, "that the King 
knows me, that Charles V. knows the name of Hugh Ca- 
verley !" 

" He knows, and I will answer for it, will not forget it I" 
replied Mauleon. 

" And what did he say to you about me T 

" The King said to me, ' Chevalier, go and find this good Sir 
Hugh, or rather,' he added" — ^the captain seemed to hang 
with suspended breath on the words falling from Mauleon's 
lips — " ' or rather,' " continued Agenor, " * I will send him one 
of my best servants.' " 

" One of his best servants !" — " Yes." 

"But a gentleman, I hope f— ■" Porftfew /" 

" Of high rank % "— " Very." 

" His Majesty does me much honour," replied Caverley, 
re-assuming his grumbling tone ; "but this gjood.'K-\ii%^\iSN^^fts. 
V. mns* require sometJ^ing of me, t\i€9[i'\'' 
^^He wishes to enrich you, captadn.^ 
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"Young man — ^young man," said the adventurer, with 
sudden coldness, " do not jest with me, for it is a game for 
which those who play at it, pay dearly. The King of France 
may possibly require somet^iingof me— -my head, for instance 
— ^for I well know he would not be sorry to have it ; but 
however deverly he may set about it, I r^;ret to tell you, 
chevalier, that he will not obtain it through your interposi- 
tion." 

"This is the result of always having done ^vil I " said 
Mauleon, gravely ; his noble coxintenanoe inspiring the rob- 
ber with a feeling of almost respect. " You mistrust and 
accuse every one, and even calumniate the King, idio deserves 
the love of the most honest man in his kingdom 1 I begin 
to think, captain," continued he, shaking his head, " that the 
King has been wrong in sending his deputy to you — an 
honour mutually rendered between princes — ^for you are now 
speaking like a robber captain instead of a prince." 

" But," said Oaverley, somewhat nettled at this bold speech, 
'4t is wise to be cautious, my dear friend ; and frankly, how 
could the King regard me with favour after the cries of 
those roasted monks, ravished women, and plundered citizens,, 
ringing in his ears, as you just now so eloquently described? " 

« Very well," said Mauleon : " then I see what course re- 
mains for me to pursue." 

" And what is that? " asked Sir HugL 

" To send and inform his Majesty's ambassador that his 
mission is at an end — ^inasmuch as the captain of a band of 
adventurers doubts the word of his Majesty King Charles 
V. !" and Mauleon strode towards the door of the tent to put 
his threat into execution. 

" Stay I stay ! " exclaimed Caverley ; "I have not uttered a 
syllable of what you think, or thought a word of what you 
say. Besides, there will be plenty of time to send back this 
ambassador. Now, on the contrary, let him come hither, and 
he shall be made welcome." 

Mauleon shook his head. " The King of France distrusts 
you," said he, coldly. " And he will not allow one of his 
principal servants to enter your camp, without your giving 
him a sufficient guarantee for his safety." 

"By thePopel" roared Caverley, "you insult me, comrade." 

^^Nbt 80, my good captain," retorted Agenor; "for you 
see na the example of distrust," 
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** But, mordieu ! does not every one know that the envoy 
of a king is sacred, even to us who hold few things so ? Is 
this one, then, anything particular ?" 

''Perhaps su" — "Then I will see him, if only out of 
curiosity?** 

"In that case^ sign a regular safe-eonduct.''-— '^ That is 
easily done," 

'^ Yes ; but you are not alone here, captain, and I came 
to you in particular, because you are the first leader amongst 
them ; and I had, besides, the advantage of being connected 
with you, and not with the others." 

'' Then the message is not to me alone ? " 

'' It is to all the leaders of the Free Companies.** 

^ Then is it not only me the good King CharleiS wishes to 
enrich ) " said Oaverley, in a discontented tone. 

" His Majesty King Charles is powerful enough to enrich, 
if he chooses^ all the tiiieves in the kingdom 1 " replied Mau- 
leon, with a laugh &r surpassing Caverley's in irony. 

It appeared as if this rough mode of speech was the only 
one in which to address the robber captain, for this sally 
p\it all his ill-humour to flight " Fetch hither my clerk," 
said he, '^ and let him write a regular safe-conduct" 

A tall, lean, trembling man, clad all in black, came for- 
ward ; he was the schoolmaster of the neighbouring village, 
whom Captain Hugh Caverley had in the interim elevated 
to the di^iy of his secretary. He wrote under Muscaron's 
inspection the most precise and complete safe-oonduct that 
had ever issued from a doctor's pen. Then, the captain, 
causing a page to summon his fellow-leaders, commenced 
^-either because he could not write, or had some reason best 
known to himself for declining to remove his iron gauntlets 
— by himself placing the impression of his dag^*s hilt 
beneath the writing, whilst the other chiefs, in turn, affixed 
beneath this monogram, some their crosses, some their 
seals, and some even a flourishing signature ; and all, while 
executing this manoeuvre, laughed heartily among themselves, 
esteeming themselves &r superior to any princes on earth — 
they who granted safe-oonducts to the aoSbassador of the 
King of F^ce. When all the seals and signatures had 
been affixed to the parchment, Caverley tvuncL^od ^^«3c^ 
Mauleon. "And the name of tYna xao^ffieiii^T^ ^aa^V^. 
''Yoa will learn it when he comeB," «Bid l^gBQ«l• *^'t>Ba^"^ 
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to say, if he deigns to acquaint you with it." — " It is some 
baron," said the Green Knight, laughing, " whose chateau 
we have burned, and wife carried away, and who is coming 
to see if there is no means of bartering his horse or his ger- 
fsJcon for his loving spouse ! " 

" Don your best armour," eaid Mauleon, proudly, " and 
let your pages, if you have any, be arrayed in their richest 
attire ; bid them, also, if yora would avoid committing a 
great error unworthy of men learned in the science of arms, 
keep silence, when the person I shall announce, enters." 
And Mauleon quitted the camp with the air of a man who 
felt the responsibility of what he has undertaken. 

A murmur of surprise and doubt nan through the group. 
*' He is mad ! " exclaimed several voices. 

" Oh, you do not know him," said Caverley. " No, no ; 
he is not mad, and we may expect something new." 

Half the day had passed away. The camp had resumed 
its usual aspect. Some of the men were bathing in the river 
— some sat drinking and carousing beneath the trees, and 
others were wrestli^ on the grass. Bands of plunderers 
were seen returning homewards, their coming heralded by 
mingled cries of joy and distress, followed by the spectacle 
of dishevelled women, and slaughtered men dragged along at 
the tails of their horses. Cattle, terrified at their new mas- 
ters, were being driven, bellowing, towards the tents where 
they were immediately slaughtered and prepared for the 
evening repast, whilst the chiefe proceed^ to inspect the 
results of the expedition, and to choose their share of the 
booty, the division of which did not take place without sun- 
dry grave conflicts between drunken or greedy soldiers. At 
a little distance the fresh recruits w«:e being drilled ; pea- 
sants who, torn from their huts, and forced to take up arms 
with them, would at the end of three or four years, forsake 
everything to become, like their new companions, men of 
blood and rapine. Troops of valets and crowds of soldiers' 
boys were straying about, or preparing their masters* re- 
pasts. Barrels, with the heads staved in, broken furniture 
and rags of all descriptiom, strewed the ground, whilst herds 
of enormous dogs, without masters, prowled around these 
various groups in quest of food, pilfering the robbers, and 
terrifying titte children. 
-^Jl at once, at the entrance oi tlaia ca.m^^'w^iiOsi^^^ia:^^ 
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attempted to describe, but of which, the sight alone could 
give any just idea, resounded the loud burst of four trum- 
pets, and &rar trumpeters appeared, preceded by a white 
banner, covered with numberless ^/^ewr*-^-^^^ which at this 
period formed the aims of France. This immediately gave 
rise to great confusion in the camp of the adventurers. The 
drums beat, the under officers hastened to re-assemble the 
stragglers and guard the principal posts. Soon, amidst a 
throng of curious and astonished faces, appeared a solemn 
cortege. First came the four trumpeters, whose flourishes 
had aroused the camp ; then a herald man-at-arms, bearing 
aloft the naked sword of the constable, with its golden hilt, 
and blade aTBBjn.enijedwnihJl€ur8-d&-ljf8; and lastly, preceded 
by a dozen men-at-arms, or rather a dozen iron statues, came 
a knight of proud bearing, with his visor closed. His 
powei^ horse champed a golden bit, and a long sword, the 
hilt polished by constant use, glittered at his side. Near 
this knight, but a little behind him, came Mauleon. He 
conducted the whole troop to the general tent where the 
chiefe were assembled in council. The deep silence of 
astonishment and expectation now reigned in the camp, 
which a few moments before rang with noisy clamour. The 
knight who appeared to be the leader of the little troop, dis- 
mounted, and waving the banner of France to the sound of 
the trumpets, entered the tent. The chie& did not rise from 
their seats, but glanced meaningly at each other. 

" This IB the banner of his Majesty the King of France," 
said the knight, in a clear and distmct voice, bowing before it 
as he spoke. 

" We recognise it perfectly," said Sir Hugh Caverley, rising 
to reply to the stranger; ^'and we wait for the envoy of his 
Majesty to declare his name, to enable us to bow before him, 
as he has himself just done before the royal standard of his 
master." 

'^ I am Bertrand Dugaesclin," said the knight, calmly, and 
at the same 'time raising the visor of his casque, '' Constable 
of France, and deputed by his Majesty King Chaiies V, to 
treat with the leaders of tiie Free Companies, to whom God 
grant all joy and prosperiiy." 

He had scarcely concluded his speech before «1I hfiBid&^^\5^ 
uncovered and ah swords drawn &om. ^c^ ws^ve^ %s^ 
brAndisbed in the air with tlie wiUMk en^^osasMSBi. ^^^«» 
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greeted on all sides by welcoming shouts, and this electric fire 
spreading like a train of gnnpowder throughout the camp, 
the whole army assembled about the door of the tent, clashing 
their swords and pikes, and crying out, " Noel ! Noel! gooS 
luck to the brave constable T 

Bertrand bowed with his usual humility, and saluted them, 
amidst thunders of applause. 



CHAPTER XV. . 

THE FBEE COMPAIOES. 

This first moment of enthusiasm soon gave place to such deep 
attention that the constable's words, clearly and distinctly 
pronounced as they were, pierced the ranks of the crowd and 
were plainly heard At the other end of the camp, where, to 
the last man amongst them, they were eagerly listened to. 

'^ Sir Captain,'* commenced Bertrand, with that almost ob- 
sequious politeness which gained him the hearts of all those 
with whom he had dealings, '' the King of France sends me 
to you, that by your aid I may accomplish, perhaps, the only 
object worthy of brave warriors like yourselves." This was a 
flattering exordium, but the general character of mind amoDg 
the captains of the Free Companies being distrust, their igno- 
rance of the constable's ultimate designs somewhat damped 
their enthusiasm ; seeing, tiierefore, t^t he must proceed to 
particulars, and profiting by the impression he had just made, 
he continued : — " You have each of you won enough glory to 
be indifferent about winning more, but not one among you is 
possessed of sufficient wealth to say, *I am rich enough.' 
Besides, you ought by this time to have arrived at that point 
where men wish to imite the honour of their profession with 
the profit that should accrue firom it. Thus, worthy captains, 
figure to yourselves what an expedition would be directed by 
you against a rich and powerful prince, whose spoils, falling 
into your hands by the rights of legitimate war, would furnish 
you with trophies as glorious as productive. I am myself an 
adventurer like yourselves — ^like you, a soldier of fortime. 
Are you not, then, like me, weary of the oppression we 
have exercised over enemies weaker than ourselves? Would 
you not rather hear, instead of the sobs of children and the 
ones of women, which fell on my ears as I passed through 
-^e camp, the ilourish of trumpets a"xm.o\wnim^«».T^«X ^ti^^^^^^ 
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ment, and the tramp of an enemy whom we must fight to 
conquer? In short, brave knights of all nations, who have, 
consequently, all of you your national honour to sustain, 
would you not be glad, setting aside the riches and glory I 
have promised you, to unite together in a cause ^orious 
to humanity? Por, after all, what a life we lead I No God- 
elected prince authoiizes our rapine and our exactions. The 
blood we shed too often cries aloud for vengeance, and its 
voice not only mounts up to Heaven, but sometimes, in spite 
of ourselves, shakes our souls, hardened by the horrors of war.** 

This time a long murmur of approbation ran through the 
ranks of captains; for the voice of this rude breaker of lances, 
the most famous skirmisher of the period, had a great effect 
upon them. All had witnessed Bertrand's prowess in the 
hour of battle — many had felt the keen edge of his sword, 
or the force of his stalwart arm; and they seemed with one 
accord inclined to follow the opinion of such a soldier. 

"My fiiends," continued Bertrand, overjoyed at perceiving 
the effects of the first part of his discourse, " this is the plan 
his Majesty Charles V. has confided to me to execute. In 
Spain, the Moors and Saracens have become more insolent 
and more cruel than ever; but in Castile reigns a prince 
worae than either Moors or Saracens, for he has murdered 
his brothe^3 a belted knight, wearing both chain and golden 
spurs, and assassinated his wife, the sister of our King Charles 
— ^by this means setting the chivalry of the whole world at 
defiance; for whilst there is a chevaHer remaining in Chris- 
tendom such A crime could not be allowed to go impunished." 
This second part of his speech made but a islight impression 
on the adventurers. Although killing his broti^er and assassi- 
nating his wife might be somewhat irregular acts, they did not 
appear to them crimes of sufficient magnitude to render it ne- 
cessary to embroil twenty-five thousand honest fellows to avenge 
them. Duguesclin perceived that his cause was weakened ; but, 
without being discouraged, he resumed : — " See, comrades, if 
a more, glorious, and above all more useful, crusade was ever 
contemplated. You know Spain — some of you have passed 
through it, and all have heard speak of it; — Spain, the land 
of silver jnines — Spain, with its palaces paved with Moorish 
treasures, and where Moors and Ss^racens are rolling in wealth 
the spoils of half the world-i-Spton, where ^e ^oukKiivt^ ^ 
j&ir that for the love of one of them 'Km%'BjcA<eTV'g> \qs^\s3A 

15^ 
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kingdom. Well, it is tlutheF I will lead 70^ if yon are willing 
to follow me; it is thitlier I go, aooompanied hj a few brave 
hearts, chosen among the best lances of France, to learn 
whether the Spanish knights are as cowardly as their master, 
and to prove whether the tempec of their blades equals that 
of our battle-axes. Say, captains, wiU you join mer 

The constable termiiiated his discourse. Hugh Caverley, 
who during this harangue had a{^eared as excited as if the 
demon of war was already ujr^ng his waf-horse on to battle, 
hastily went round the circle of chie^ asking each one's 
opinion, alter which he returned to Bertrand Duguesclin, who 
stood leaning on his long sword,, and conversing quietly with 
Agenor and Henry de Transtamare, whose heart was beating 
violently, since Hot him, imknown and unnoticed as he was 
among the crowd, the result of this scene was either a throne 
or obscurity-^life or death.- Men of this stamp, in place of a 
heart, possess only ambition,^ and ta this every wound is a 
&ital one. The chie& deliberajted for a &w moments, then 
Hugh Caverley approached ^e constable, and, in the midst 
of a profound silence, said to him : — 

" Honoured Bertrand Duguesclin, beau sire, brother and 
companion^ you, who are the very mirror of chivalry, know 
that^ for your vajour and loyalty, we are ready to serve you. 
You shall be our chief and not our associate — our captain 
and not our equal ; we belong to you, and will follow you to 
tibie ends of the earth. Give the word of command, and 
whether they be Moors, Saracens, or Spaniards, we will march 
against thent Only there are many English knights among 
us who love King Edward and his son, the Prince of Wales ; 
with these exc^>tions, they will war against all who come in 
their way. Do you agree to that, beau sire ?" 

The constable bow^ tp the assembly with every sign of 
profound gratitude^ and added a few worcU expressive of Ids 
sense of the honour done him by such warriors ; and in that 
Bertrand ^oke only the truth, for such homage rendered to 
lfd» superiority was most flattering to a man of the fourteenth 
peniniry, whose whole life was that of a soldier. 

^e news of this determination excited in the camp an en- 

^usiasm difficult to describe. The project of exchanging 

^ hard and uncertain life of adventurers for a sojourn be- 

ivaath the bright sky of a new and almost virgin land, rich in 

mm^j^d bewtj — of re-coaquerm^t\\ft sgoiS^ ^i ^k^Maow^ 
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Saracens, and Spaniards — all thes« were dreams that har- 
monized well with the reality of haying for their leader the 
mirror of Earopeaa ehivakj, as the constable was styled by 
Sir Hugh Oaverley. Thus the constable was received wili 
fcantic deli^^ and reached the tent prepared for him in the 
highest pastof th&camp, beneath an archway of lances crossed 
above his head by the wild soldiery, who bowed not before 
the banner of France but him who bore it. 

'^ My lord," said Bertrand to Henry de Transtamare when 
they were alone, and whilst Hugh Caverley and the Green 
Knight were eng^;ed in congratulating Agenor on his return, 
andparticnlarly on thecircumstances attending it — " My lord, 
yott on^ to be Well satisfied^ for the rudest part of our task 
is accomplished. We are all content These rascals will 
&fiten like greedy blood-suckers on these Moors, Saracens, and 
Spuuards^ and sting them outrageously. They will at the 
same time benefit ua and themselves — while enriching them- 
selves, they will gain yon a throne. I reckon on the fevers 
of AndaLuBifl» mountain ambushes, the passage of the rivers, 
whose rapid current carries away here both men and horses; 
the enervating influence of wine and voluptuousness, laying 
low half these bandita. The others will perish, I trust, beneath 
the swords of the Saracens^ Moors, and Spaniards. We shall 
then indeed be viotcHS. I will place you on the throne of 
Castile, and then, to the great satis&x;tion. of King Charles^ 
return to. France with my soldiers, whom, by the sacrifice of 
these scoundrels^ I shall avoid losing." 

"Yes, messire," replied ECeury de Transtamare; "but do 
you not^ fear some unexpected movement on the paxt of Don 
Pedro ? He is an able general, and Ml of resources.*' 

"I do not look so fiar ahead, prince^" replied Di^esclin. 
" The more trouble we have, the more glory we shall obtain^ 
and. the more Green^ Eoii^ta and Hugh Caverleys we shall 
leave on the good soil of Oastila How to effect our entrance 
into Spain, is the only thiog that troubles me,, since it is all 
very well to make was on Don Pedro and his Moors and 
Samsens, but not on entii'e Spain; for that, five hundred 
companies would not suffice, and iti is a very diffidrent matter 
to support an army in Spain and in France." 

"I have arranged," replied Henry; "to precede you^ and 
amunmce your ooming ix> the King of AiX8g|gXEL) Qii»^ ^1 "cfi^l 
ficuandii Tnbc^ £fr lovs^ c£ me and httbra^ o£ isqr >(xcfii^^x'\l^XL 

T2L^ 
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Pedro, will grant jou free passage through his dominions, as 
"Vfrell as assist you with men and money ; so that, if by chance 
we are defeated in Castile, we shall have some place to &li 
Lack upon." 

" It is easily seen, my lord, that you were brought up by Hie 
good King Charles, who sheds his wisdom on all around him. 
Your counsel is full of prudence. Go, then, but beware lest 
you are taken prisoner, for then the war would at once be 
ended ; for, if I mistake not, our only object is the making 
and unmaldng of a king.'* 

" Ah, messire," said Henry, annoyed at the shrewdness of 
the man he had hitherto regarded as merely a rough soldier, 
" were Don Pedro once dethroned, would not you be glad to 
replace him by a feithful friend to France ?" 

"Believe me, prince," replied Duguesclin, ^Don Pedro 
would be a faithful enough friend to France, if France would 
only reciprocate the friendship. But that is not the point 
under discussion, and the question is decided in your £9kvour. 
This miscreant, assassin — ^this Chiistian king, who disgraces 
Christianity, ought to be punished, and you will serve as well 
as any other for the instrument of God's justice. Therefore, 
my lord, since all is understood and arranged between us, set 
out at once ; for I am anxious to reach Spain before Don 
Pedro has time to unloose his purse-strings, and play us, as 
you say, some trick." 

Henry made no reply; he felt humiliated to the bottom of 
his heart at the protection of a simple gentleman to which he 
was forced to submit, under penalty of failing in his enter- 
prise. But his ambition, and the crown he beheld glitter in 
his dreams of the future, consoled him under this passing 
humiliation. Thus, whilst Bertrand led the principal leaders 
of the Free Companies to Paris, in order to present them 
to King Charles, who by loading them with honours and 
largesses, disposed them to die merrily in his service, Henry, 
followed by Agenor, attended by his faithful Muscaron, re- 
turned to Spain by a different route from the one they had 
before pursued, for fear of meeting with those who, notwith- 
standing their being furnished with safe-conducts by not only 
Captain Caverley but also Bertrand Duguesclin, might still 
cause them no little uneasiness. 

Don Henry, almost certain of not being recognised beneath 
J^e costume and under the name of 2. aim^l^ k»i^ht, wished 
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to assure himself of the feeling of the English towards him, 
and to trywhether it were possible to win over the Prince of 
Wales to his side ; a result which did not seem impossible, 
after the eagerness displayed by the captains to follow 
B^i^rand Duguesclin, a proceeding that plainly showed no 
cause had as yet been espoused by the Black Prince. To have 
as ally the son of Edward IIL, the youth who won his spurs 
at Crecy — ^the young man who defeated King John at 
Poitiers, was not only to double the moral force of his 
cause, but to pour into Castile five or six thousand more 
lances — ^that being the amount of troops of which the prince 
was able to dispose, without weakening his garrison of 
Guyenne. 

The Black Prince held his court at Bordeaux, between 
which and France, if not peace, at least a truce subsisting — 
the two chevaliers entered without difficulty ; it is true that 
it being the evening of a fite-day they were unnoticed amid 
the tumult. Agenor had at first proposed to Prince Henry 
to accompany him to the residence of his guardian, Messire 
Ernauton de St. Oolombe, who had a house in the town, but 
the fear of his companion not being able to entirely conceal 
his secret made him refuse this offer. However, having learnt 
by his unsuccessful applications at all the auberges of the 
impossibility of his obtaining lodgings, owing to the great 
number of people assembled there, he was at last obliged to 
avail himself of Agenor*s invitation. They therefore wended 
their way towards the dwelling of Messire Ernauton, which 
was situated in one of the environs of the city, after it 
having been fully understood between them that the title of 
prince was not to be pronounced, and that he was to pass as 
a simple chevalier. Mend and - brother-in-arms to Agenor. 
Chance beMended the travellers, for Messire Ernauton was at 
that moment absent on a visit toMauleon, where he possessed 
a small property. Two or three servants alone remained at 
Bordeaux, and welcomed the young man as if he had been 
th/» son instead of the ward of the old chevalier. During 
the four years that had elapsed since Agenor last visited 
Bordeaux, a great change had taken place in the house. 
The immense gardens, forming a retreat alike inaccessible to 
the gaze of men and the rays of the sun, were now s/e^oxo^tAi^ 
from the dwelling by a high wafl, ani «fc«ni«^ Vi i'cycai. ^ 
separate residence. On questioning ti^ old sier'rosAs^V'bNsRssj^ 



that iSbe 'gndam, htmetA wheat t^esamBJM «iid plafM-troes 
lis carolM joMi imd hte^ yiiaetl, h»d been sold bjr his 
goaidna to -tfie PrsBoe«of Wales, wiho iiad enoted ia tkem a 
magnifioent vumsion, ^heve iie eaibertsiiied those gusste 
vbom he 4Bitkflr oocdd oiot or would xiot qpenlj icceive in his 
palace. 

Don fiemymade Ageaor spqiaat tihisqqplaaation a all its 
details, sinoe, if outrmABra wmmeokber^ he had come to Bor- 
deaux for the esfTCBs fnrpose of seeing the Black Prinoe, in 
the hope of gaining him as a fiMUL But it was now late, 
and the two tm^eUflrs were both &t^iied hy their kmg 
jonm^; ihe pzinoettherafisro gpM« orders to the attendants to 
prepare his dbamber, and retired immediately after sapper. 
Agenor followed his eBom^e mnd soi^ht his own room, 
which beiiig sitaated coel the fimt do«r «f the hons^ over- 
looked the beattiifol gardeiiB before mentio&ed. Instead o^ 
like the priaoe, seeking his cottdk, he seated himself at the 
WRidow, and fixing has •ejres ofn the fiae trees through whose 
f<^iage glmmered the moanl^^ he oeospied himself in r&- 
1a:acing, with all the poetry <if his twenty years, his progiess 
down the tide of life fraasL the ioweiNstrewn eourse of in- 
fimcy. Hie sky was dioudkas, the air ealm and sweet, the 
river glittered in the dastance like the silver scales of an im- 
mense serpent ; bat by a &«eak of imagination, whether from. 
ike fflmilarity of the laadscape at the same he^ir, or that the 
veoollection of the orange-trees of Fortngsd was recalled by 
the sweet perfome 0f tiiose of Guyenne, his thoughts ti*a- 
versed with fiery wings the distant moimtains, and rested at 
the foot of the Sierra <i'£stz«lla on the borders of that little 
river &lling into the Tagus, on the opposite bank oi which, 
attracted by the soozmL of her guala^ he had for the first time 
spoken of love to Ihe beantifal Moorish maiden* 

All at once, in the midst of these intoxicating reveries, m 
light proceeding from ike mysterious palace twinkled like 
a star through Uie folii^, and a moment afterwards, by some 
dtrange miracle which Agen<nr took for a decepticm of the 
senses, he heard the sounds of a ^ozla. He trembliDgly 
Hstened to the preluding diords, followed by a rich melodious 
v^oe, which it was impossible not to recognise after having 
onoe heard it, chanting in Oastilian the following old Spanish 
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** Slow riding o*er the flowery mead 

There came a knight of Spanish race, 
His lagging dogs of matdiless^brieed, 
HiBtlMd liM«piE,«nl wetty^teeO, 
ftoelala'4 Irim wtfiididg fyom 4he 



Beneath an oak tree^s pleasant Aade, 

He laid him doWh tft'olos^ OiTdsQr; 

^The 'Win44Aee4iMaiit=^liuioira|aay««, 

The wblaperii^ leai^ea IcHr^niaic^nade, 

As tender as a loyers'lay. 



Whe^ 'midst the 0¥ei4iaag^4(n^n, 
Sudden appeared a witching -Ikce, 
Iftie i^rioas ejres of amire ^he«n , 
Cflletliiing Yhe gold^ kMks ta^ebn 
With wild, almost <unearthly^graoe. 

And sounded on his startled 4ttr, 
• A gedite Tolce in «C«etftt 'taifld ;— 
'* Oh fMOr aot, gtffhmt c«vi&ier, 
A magic spell detains me hen, 
A royal faiher^ olily dliild'l 



« Gondemn'd within this oak to dwell 
mtn my tfteenth yiEnfrtie Ipast; 
iriHUOrNiwimi iBiloose 4bib ^ell, 
Oh, take me firom -my woodland 'cell. 
And let my lot Wiih thee "be oast !' " 

Agenor stayed to hear no more ,; lie l^ouoded from liis -seat^ 
as though to shake off the illusioii, and gazmg eagerly on the 
plane-trees in the ^garden, he murmured with a feeling of 
fe^^rii^ hope, ^'Aissa J A&sa'f' 



CHAPfER XVI. 

AgenMeI once certaiin that it was Aissa's voice lie liaci heard, 
and yielding to an impulse veiy natural with a yoting man 
of twenty years of age, seized his sword, wrapped himself in 
his mantle, and prepared to make lus w^y into the garden. 
But as he was about to spring frofm the window he felt a 
hand kid upon his shoulder .; he turned and heSield liis squirt 

" Ma^er," said he, "1 have alw^s ^marked, that although 
some few of the follies we commit are caused by passing 
through doors, the remainder — lihat is to say, the greater 
part — are committed by passing through windows.** 

Agenor was about to continue his descent^ but Muscaron 
restrained him with respectfiil violence. 

''Belease me f* said the yoimg man. 

" Messire;*' said Muscaron, ^* I only ask you to grant me 
five minutes' attention, then you shall be at liberty to commit 
as many follies as you please."" 

" Do you know where I am goingf — " I iSancy ao.** 

" Do you know who is in the gardenr — "The Moorish girl." 

" Tou have said it, Aissa herself! Now do you expect to 
keep me here T 

'^Tbat depends, master, whether you ate tea&orasiXJtek ^xTsaST 
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" WTiat do you meanr 

''That the Moorish girl is not alona" 

'' Na; she is doubtless with her &ther,who never leaves her.-* 

''And her father is himself always guarded by a dozen Moors^^ 

"Welir 

"Well, they are all thei:e wandering about beneath the 
trees. Tou might strike one of them and kill him, but a 
second would come at his cries. You might kill him also, 
but a third, a fourth, a fifth, would run to the rescue ; there 
would be a struggle, a combat, a clashing of swords; you 
would be recognised, taken prisoner, perhaps killed." 

" Be it so ! I will see her, notwithstanding.*' 

" Fie, master ! A Moorish girl !" 

" I am resolved to see her." 

" I do not wish to hinder you, only do it without risk." 

" Do you know any means of doing so 1" 

" Not of myself, but the prince will furnish you with means.** 

"How! the prince r 

" Undoubtedly ; do you think Mothril's presence at Bor- 
deaux wiU be less interesting to him than to yourself, or that 
when he hears of it, he will not be as anxious about what 
brings the fiither here as you are about the daughter 1" 

" You are right," said Agenor. 

" Ah ! you see it," said Muscaron, complacently. 

"Well, go and inform the prince. I siiall remain here so 
as not to lose sight of this little light" 

"And you wSl have patience to await our coming?" 

" I will listen," said his master. 

Meanwhile, the sweet voice continued to sound upon the 
night air to the guzla's tinkling accompaniment 

Agenor no longer beheld before him the garden at Bordeaux. 
It was the garden of the Alcazar, with its Moorish kiosk and 
overhanging verdure. Each succeeding note of the guzla sank 
more deeply into his heart, filling it with delicious intoxica- 
tion. He had scarcely fiincied himself a moment alone, when 
he heard the door open, and Muscaron entered, followed by 
the prince, muffled like himself in his mantle, and bearing his 
sword in his hand. A few words were sufficient to make the 
prince acquainted with the state of affairs, for Mauleon had 
already related to him without reservation his former rela- 
£ioiw with the Moorish maiden, as well as Mothril's furious 
jealousy: 
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" Then,** said the prince, " you should endeavour to obtain 
speech with this maiden. We should learn more from her 
ilian from all the spies in the world. A woman held in 
slavery often governs her tyrant." 

" Yes, yes," cried Mauleou, burning with impatience to join 
Aissa ; ''I am ready to obey your highness*s commands." 

** You are sure it was her voice you heard 1" 

" I heard it as distinctly as I now hear yours, monseigneur. 
Her voice came from yonder — it still vibrates on my 
ear, and would guide me through the darkness of hell 
itself" 

" Our greatest difficulty will be to gain an entrance into 
the house, without falling in with some armed troops." 

" You say our, monseigneur." 

" Undoubtedly, I accompany you; but be it well under- 
stood, I shall keep on one side, and leave you at liberty to 
converse with your mistress." 

" Then, monseigneur, there is nothing more to fear. Two 
chevaliers like ourselves are worth ten Christians and twenty 
Moors." 

**Tme, chevalier; still be on your guard. See your mis- 
tress, but take all needful precautions." 

" Yes; prudence, prudence !" muttered Muscaron. 

" Yes ; but by too much prudence I may lose her alto- 
gether," said Agenor. 

" Rest easy," said Don Henry. " On my princely word, if 
ever I mount the throne of Castile, she shall be my first con- 
fiscation from the Moors. Meanwhile, let us try and win this 
throne." 

''I await your highnesses commands," replied Mauleon, 
with difficulty curbing his impatience. 

"tjrood," replied Don Henry; "I know you are a well- 
disciplined soldier, and yet you will be none the worse for 
obeying me. We are captains, and therefore ought to know 
how to discover the wea^ side of a place. Let us descend 
into the gardens, examine the wall, and when we find a fer 
vourable spot, scale it." 

" Ahl my lord," exclaimed Muscaron, "that would not be 
a difficult task, for I have seen a ladder in the courtyard. 
All parts of the wall would be equally fevourable \ bu.t oo^ 
the other side are Moors armed mtii «icaxxi\\ax^«sA^o'^^si^ 
of pikes. My master knows I am. \>ra"7^ esIiOxx^>^s^'^^^sa. 
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the lives x£ so ilhiBtrioiis ft prince and so vrotQij a oiheTalier 
am in qnestioii— ^^^^^ 

^ Speaik only far this ininoe f 

" This good squire pleases me," said fieniy ; '' lie is pm- 
dexit^ asd wiU make an invaluable vaDgaasrd.*' Then raising 
his voice;, ^ Peragol" said he, addressing a squire, who stood 
at the door of the •apartment^ ^aire yo«L armed T 

'' Yes, monseignenr/' said Hke peemm addressed. 

« Then follow us.* 

Muscaron saw there was oMrtho^ more to be said ; all he 
had gained by his remonstrances was, that they made their 
descent by the door instead of the window. There was, as 
he said, a ladder in the coorfyard; tiais he placed against the 
wall. The prince mouuted firsts then Ageuor, Perago, and 
lastly Muscaron himself who ^diew «ip the ladder afber him, 
and placed it on the otiber^de. 

^' Stay and guard this ladder," said 'the prtnee ; *' for the 
manner in whidi you-spoioehaagivenme^idloonfid^ioe in you." 

Muscaron seated hiimself on the lowest rung of the ladder ; 
Perago was placed in ambush behind a fig-tree at twenty 
paces' distance, whilst H«niy and Agenor oontinued their 
way, carefully keeping in tibe heavy shadow of the trees, 
which naturally bid ^aem from the observation of those in 
the light. They were soon so near the dwelling, that although 
the sound of the guzla had ceased, they could distinctly hear 
&e fioghs of the nrasician. 

*' f^nce," said Ageoaor, who could no Icmger restrain his 
impatience, ''wait for me in this bower of honeysuckle. 
Before ten minutes have elapsed, I shall have spoken to the 
Moorish nmiden, and learnt from her the reason of her 
fEither's visit to Bordeaux. If I am attacked, do not risk 
your valuable life, but gain the ladder. I will warn you by 
a single cry of * To the wall !' " 

**jj you are atbacfced," replied Henry, "remember that 
with the exception of Don' Pedro my brother, Mid Bertrand 
Duguesclin my master, perhaps no one ean equal me in the 
use of the long I'apier. Then you shall see, ohevali^, that I 
do not boast without reason.** 

Agenor thanked the prince, who drew back into the dark 

shadow of the trees, and continued his way towards the house, 

A»tw^oen which and the grove lay a space brilliantly lighted 

^ tbe r&ys of the xaoon. ?ov a mcyoieaV* ^^ ^f^AVsK^XA^Tis^ 



wltether to ^scpbse kimsdf to this ;g^«re <yf l%fat^ wiien sud- 
denly a side door of tibe kovse opened, crealdB|^ on its hui^es, 
and gave ^reg« to three men oonversing together ia an imdeiv 
k>iie. The OIM fieareet to 'Ageaoiv^who reuained mctte and 
motionlett beneatii tbe shadow of a pkne-tree— was eaaUy 
reoognised bf his white Imuhovs as MothfiL Tbe oei^re 
<»ie was a kmght in black amotir, and the Hiird attired in a 
magnificent CWttiliaft oostnsse and pvupie manUe. 

*^ Mj Irady** ssid this last one gaily, addressing the knight 
in black armour, " you must not bear Mothril malice lor 
liaving ve^imd to show yoa his daa^ter this evening, when 
ho scaioeiyoons^tedto allow bm, who joianseyed in hu com- 
pany i»^ and day lor six weeks, so Bwch as a glimpse of 
her." 'Afd blttcsk kn^t made some reply, bat Agenor did nolt 
watt to calffih what he said. Ho had now heard all he cszed 
to hear, Ijiat A&sa was alofie. At th^e sound of her father's 
voice, E^e had even risen, and, oarious as a Christian, ap- 
proadied the window to wsAel^ the three mjrstmous pro- 
menaders. The chevalier rushed from the thicket, and in two 
boimds stood beneath the window, which was aboat twenty 
ledb from ^tibo ground, 

** Aissa,'* said he, "do you know mttT 

Mistress of herself as Aie was, the ycyoog girl started bac^ 
with an involuntary «iy ; bat aknost immediately recognis- 
ing him who occupied her whole thoughts, she hdd out her 
arms to him, saying in her turn, ^ Is it you, Agenor T 

* Yes, my )o^ it is I ^ but »ow, mUxit so miraculously 
finding you cigain, how sfaali i tetxk yon ? Have you a 
silken ladder r 

" No " said Alssa ; " but I will have by to-morrow. My 
fia^er passses the night at the prince's palace, so come to- 
morrow ; but be careftd to*JEught, for they are near at hand." 

*^ Who are near at hand f a&doed Agenor. 

"" My father, the Black Prince, and the King." 

« Wha* Kingr~« Don P^dro." 

Agenor thought of Henry, who was perhaps on the point 
of finding Idmself &ce to &oe with his brother. 

'' To-morrow, then," said he, hasti^ regaining the grove, 
and disappearing beneath its covert. 

Agenor was only partiaUy mistaken. The three ^^ro- 
meniid^:^ had proceeded towards fhft 990^ tnWx^I^^qbs^ 
vmweaied. Motkiil was the first tioie Ynaao&'iM^^SF^""^ 
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" M7 lord," lie vras saying, as they came within ear-shot, 
<<your highness is wrong in thus continually dwelling on 
Aii^Hsa. l^e son of the King of England, the glorious P&Lce 
of Wales, is not come here to see a poor African girl, but to 
decide with you on the destinies of a great kingdom." 

Henry, who had leaned forward, in order to hear better, 
here drew hastily back. " The Prince of Wales !" he muttered, 
with inexpressible surprise, and gazing curiously on his 
black armour, so celebrated throughout Europe, since the 
bloody battles of Crecy and Poitiers. 

" To-morrow," said the prince, "I will give you an audience ; 
and before we separate, I trust that all will be arranged. The 
affair can then be made public. To-day, I must conform to 
the wishes of iny royal guest, and avoid awakening the cu- 
riosity of the courtiers. Nevertheless, before concluding any- 
thing, I ought to know the precise intentions of his Majesty 
Don Pedro, King of Castile." And so saying, the Black 
Prince bowed courteously to the noble in the purple 
mantle. 

The cold sweat broke out on Henry's brow ; but he felt very 
differently when a well-known voice replied, " I am not the 
King of Castile, monseigneur, but a suppliant forced to seek 
for help fiir from my kingdom ; for my most cruel foes are 
those of my own &mily. Of my three brothers, one aimed 
at my honour, the other two at my life. The first one I killed, 
but Henry and Tello still remain. Tello is in Arragon, en- 
deavouring to raise an army against me ; Henry is in France 
with King Charles, flattering him with the prospect of con- 
quering my kingdom ; so that Prance, weakened by your 
victories, might gain in Castile fresh strength to resist you. 
T have therefore thought, monseigneur, that it would be po- 
litic for you to espouse the cause of a legitimate monarch, 
to continue — ^with the resources of men and money he offers 
you — the war with France, which this rupture of the truce 
permits you to make. I await your highness's reply, to know 
whether or not I must despair of my cause?" 

" Certes, no ; you must not despair, Don Pedro, for, as you 
say, your cause is a just one. But although Viceroy of 
Guyenne, I was unwilling to support alone the weight of 
my vice-royalty. At my request, ray father granted me the 
aid of a council of wise men. These I must consult, but 
^''^st assured that if the opinions oi t\v& Tcv-ai^oYsX)^ Q«a\si\^<^ 
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with, my own, and yield to my wish to serve you, never will 
a more futhfdl, or I may say more energetic ally have fought 
fUnder your banner. To-morrow, sire, when you come to the 
palace my answer will be more explicit. Meanwhile, do not 
show yourself; secrecy is above all things necessary for our 
success." 

" Oh, rest easy ! no one knows us here." 

" And this house is safe," said the prince, laughing. " Even 
Bate enough to set Senor Mothril's mind at rest on the sub- 
ject of his daughter." 

The Moor stammered a few words which Henry could not 
catch, for the three promenaders were already at some dis- 
tance from him. Besides one wild, burning, almost irrepres- 
sible desire had taken possession of him since hearing the 
sound of this accursed voice. There at a few feet from him 
stood his mortal enemy, rising like a spectre between him 
and his desired end ; there within reach of his sword was the 
man thirsting for his blood, and for whose blood he also 
thirsted. A single blow, dealt by a hand guided by hate, 
would terminate the war, decide the question for ever. This 
thought made the prince's heart bound, his hand moved 
towards his sword. But Henry was not a man to yield to a 
first impulse, even though prompted by mortal hatred. 
" No," said he, " I could slay him, and that is all. His death 
is not enough j I must succeed him on the throne. I could 
slay him, but the Prince of Wales would avenge his assassi- 
nated guest by either causing me to perish miserably or 
dooming me to eternal imprisonment. Yes," he continued, 
after a moment's pause, ^' and if I were even able to save 
myself, I should find on my return TeUo upon the throne^ 
and then the struggle would recommence." 

This consideration stayed his arm, and returned his half- 
drawn sword to its sheath. Certes, the spirits of darkness 
must have laughed to see their sister Ambition for the first 
time snatch a poniard &om the hand of one of her children. 

Agenor now rejoined him, radiant with happiness, and 
forgetting war, intrigues, and princes, whilst he crushed his 
iron gauntlets together, fimcying he was already crushing his 
enemies, and clinging to the steps of the throne of Castile. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

XBM BLOOD-HOUNIX 

TvE^ secret o£ Mothrirs journey ta Bordeaux was now ex- 
I^Bed, a^d Aissa had noi inlbrmatioii to give the chevalier 
on this subject. But for them remained a thousand subjects 
of far more importance-— the lueyer-ending conlidences of 
lovey^ which sweet s& the^ ave to all loyers, were doubly so to 
Ageuor and Aitesa^ who had oaver before experienced their 
* happiness. Prince Henry de Transtamare, on the other hand, 
undevstood hm Inrother's plan as well as if he had himself 
beea inf<»:med of aU particulars^ aud knew beforehand what 
would be the Prince of Wales* reply, as well as if he had 
already assisted at the morrow's council. Nothing, therefore, 
remained for him to do, convinced as he was that Don Pedro 
would obtain the help of the English, bnt to quit Bordeaux 
before the alliance wa6 sw<»ra between them; since if he 
were recognised he would become a prisoner of war, and Don 
Pedro, to finish the quarrel at one blow, would be very 
likely to have recourse to those expeditious means, which 
ambition, alone had prevented Henry making use of against 
his brother. 

Afber somd> conversation between the prince and Agenor, 
in which it was agreed that the prince should at once set out 
for Arragon, so as to be in readiness to receive the first com- 
panies dispatched by the constable^ Henry in his turn began 
to think of his c<Mnpanion!s private afiairs. 

" And your love T said hoi. 

" My lord*'* replied, Agenor,. " I will not conceal from you 
that the thought of it makes me very sad.. It was so sweet 
to find at a few paces' distance the happiness^ of which I had 
so long dreamt^ and which, I feared, I should all my life 
pni»ue without attaining it." 

"Well," said the prince, ** and what change has taken place? 
Wh»b hindeiss you, who have neither a brother to fight, nor 
at throne to win, horn, enjpying this passing happiness 1" 

" My prince, are you not. about to depart f said Agenor. 

"Undoubtedly," replied the prince ; " fi)r notwithstanding 

the tender friendg^p I feel for you, dear Agenor, you o&n 

well understand I must not let it weigh against the interests 

of a kingdom and the happiness of a nation. If it concerned 

j'our life, that would be another thm» *, foY to yovwr safety I 
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would sacrifice even my fortune and my ajnbition." And 
the subtle eyes of the prince sought to meet the open glance 
of Agenor, to read in it his gratitude* 

" But,** he continued, '* I will not sacrifice my grown to 
the—forgiye me if I say — mad passion you have conceived' 
fo;r this daughter of the traitor MothriL" 

^' I know it, monseigneur, and I should have been a fool to 
have even formed such a hope. Therefore, poor Aissa, adieu T 
And he gazed so sorrowfolly at the pavilion among the 
sycamores, that the prince began to smile. 

" Happy lover," he muttered, white his brow became over^ 
caffty *' I also have experienced this charming torture which 
makes the young heart thrill with t^ll generous emotion." 

*' You caU. me happy, monseigmeur !'* exclaimed Agenori^ 
*^If all tl^ hopes of a youthfol heart destroyed at the very 
moment of their being accomplishfid oonstitutes misfortune^ 
I am the most unfortunate of men." 

" You are right, Agenor," said the prince ; *^ think then 
only of the present moment ; you neither desire riches, nor 
strive for a crown ; you ask but a sweet word, or claim a 
first ki^s j your treasure is a woman, your throne the fiowery 
bank on which she was to have been to-m<HTOw seated beside 
you. Then do not lose this meetings it will perhaps prove 
one of the &irest pearls locked up in the casket of memory T* 

'^'Rien, monseigneur,*** said Agenor, ''you intend setting 
out alone f 

" This very night I wis^ to quit the English territories^ 
for by ^ybreak, as you are well aware, I must be upon 
neutral ground I shall remain for three or four days at 
Navarre and Pampelima ; hasten to join me there, for I can- 
not wait longer for youi* 

" But, my prince," said Agenor^ *^in spite of all the hap* 
piness promised me in, beholding her I love, I cannot consent 
to leave you thus when danger m^iaoes youi" 

" Do not exaggerate circumstances, Agenor. No dangef 
menaces me in departii^ thi^ evenings Besides, Perago will 
accompany me, and you know he is a good swordsman. 
Only rejoin us aq soon as possible.** 

" But, monseigneur I'* 

'* Listen. K' you love this Mooidflh gik*l as you say — m** 

" Ah, monseigneur ! you caimpt) t^ "Wsw \ Vw% \*sfci 
^though I have seai?oely excbaagtd t'liaii^tdifk^^in^^ 
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"Two words of our brave Castilian tongue are enougl^ 
provided they are well chosen. I was saying, that if you 
really love this Moorish girl, it will be a double triumpb for 
yon, for you will rob Mothril of a daughter and hell of a soul T 
These words were those of both a King and a Mend. 
Agenor understood that Henry de Transtamare had already 
beg^ to assume both characters ; and in order rightly, to 
fill his own, bent his knee to the prince, to whom his interests 
were in reality so indifferent, that his thoughts were already 
straying across the Pyrenees. It was then agreed that the 
prince, after taking a few hours' repose, should set out for 
the frontier. As to Mauleon, feeling himself free, and his 
golden fetters loosed for a moment, he was no longer on earth 
but in heaven itself 

Lovers' slumbers, if not deep, are at least prolonged ; they 
are so full of dreams of happiness, that it is very difficult to 
awake from them. Thus when Agenor opened his eye? the 
sun was already high in the heavens. He called Muscaron, 
and learnt from him that the prince had mounted his horse 
at four o'clock that morning, and hurried from Bordeaux, like 
a man conscious of the danger and difficulty of his position. 

" Good," said he, afber listening to the squire's recital and 
the comments he thought fit to make upon it : " we shall 
remain here to-night and perhaps to-morrow; but during the 
time it is agreed that we neither go out nor let any one see 
us. We shall therefore be refreshed and ready for our de- 
parture, which may take place at any moment. As to you, 
my friend, tend the horses carefully, so that we may be able 
to overtake the prince, even if double strength and courage 
be necessary to do so." 

" Ho ! ho !" said Muscaron, who, our readers will remember, 
was quite at his ease with his young master, particularly 
when he was in a good humour; " then we are now engaged 
in something besides politics. If I knew what it was, I 
might perhaps assist you." 

" You will see at midnight; meanwhile, remain quiet, and 
do as I tell you." 

Muscaron, who was always on the best terms with himself, 

from the immense confidence he possessed in his own resources, 

rubbed down his horses, gave them a double allowance of 

jorovender, and waited patiently till midnight, without 

putting so much as his nose out oi a %m^<& >ii\£kds)^. It wsa 
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not SO with Agenor, whose eyes, through the crevices of the 
jtdousies, were fixed on the neighbouring dwelling. But 
MuBcaron and his master having both risen late, had neither 
of them observed, at daybreak, in Don Pedro's garden, a man 
stooping down, and examining with visible anxiety the traces 
of footstefiB left on the fresh soil, and the crushed and broken 
branches of the shrubs surrounding Aissa's pavilion. Mothril, 
for it was he, examined, with the sagacity peculiar to his 
race, the different footprints, following them as a blood- 
hound does the scent. 

" Yes," he muttered at last, with flashing eyes and dilated 
nostrils; "yesj these are really my footsteps in this path; I 
recognise them by the form of my slippers. Beside them are 
the deeper ones of the Prince of Wales, made by his iron 
heels ; and these faint traces are Don Pedro's, for he walks as 
lightlyas agazelle. The traces of our three footsteps continually 
follow one another; but these — ^these — I do not know them !" 
And he drew near the thicket of honeysuckle where Mau- 
leon had remained so long concealed. "Here," muttered 
he, "they are deep, impatient, and unequal Whence do 
they come, and whither were they proceeding ? — towards the 
house ? Yes, they are here, at the foot of the wall, and even 
more deeply indented in the earth. The person has here . 
stood on tip-toe, doubtless endeavouring to reach the balcony. 
There is no doubt Aissa was his object ; but now to discover 
whether A'issa was in league with him." And the Moor 
bent over the footsteps, and examined them with serious 
uneasiness. After a moment's silence, he resumed, " This is 
the footstep of a man booted like the French cavaUers; here 
is the trace of his spur. Let me see whence it comes." And 
Mothril followed the track leading back to the bower of 
honeysuckle, where his investigation recommenced. 

" Another person has been stationed here," said he ; " for 
the footprints are not alike. He was doubtless on the look- 
out for us, while the other went on to Aissa. We must have 
brushed against this one. What were we speaking of when 
we passed by here, for he must have overheard iti" And 
Mothril endeavoured to recollect the words that had fallen 
from his own and his companions* lips as they drew near the 
spot. But the Moor's chief anxiety was not about politics ; 
he therefore quickly resumed his examina^AOti oi \)ckfelQ«?w^ws^ 
He ^us tracked them to the wall, and tYieii dcuef^QN€s^''^QS^ 
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three men had descended. One had proceeded as far as the 
fig-tree, in which he had concealed himself, for the louver 
branches of the tree were broken. This he concluded was 
only a sentinel; the second had advanced as far as the bower 
of honeysuckle, and was doubtless a spy; the third had 
reached the thicket, had remained stationary an instant, and 
from thence had gained A'issa's pavilion. This was certainly 
a lover. 

Mothril followed the traces until he found himself at the 
foot of the wall separating Emauton de St. Colombe's house 
from the garden sold to the Prince of Wales; and here 
everything became as clear to him as though it were written 
in a book. The foot of the ladder had made two holes in 
the ground, and the top of it had grazed the coping of the 
wall. 

" They all three came from there," e;cclaimed the Moor. 
He raised himself above the coping of the wall, and suffered 
his eager gaze to stray over Ernauton's garden; but it was 
still early, and, as we before said, Agenor and Muscaron 
slept lata Mothril therefore behdd nothing but the trace 
of footsteps approaching the house. " I will watch," said he. 

During the day the Moor caused inquiries to be made in 
the neighbourhood; but Emauton's servants were discreet ; 
besides, they did not know Henry de Transtamare, and by 
most of them Agenor himself was beheld for the firat time. 
Their information, that their guest was the godson of Messire 
Emauton de St. Colombe, conveyed so little to either Mothril 
or his Moorish spies, that he resolved to trust only to himself 

Night arrived. His Majesty Don Pedro was expected, 
with his faithful ambassador, at the Prince of Walas' palace. 
Mothril was ready at the appointed hour to accompany the 
, prince, and entered the council chamber with the air of a 
. man who would not allow his secret anxieties to interfere 
with the performance of his duty. Meanwhile Mauleon, 
after witnessing the Moor's departure, and knowing that 
Aissa was now alone, took his sword, as he bad done on the 
preceding evening, and bidding his squire have the horses all 
ready saddled in the court-yard, reared the ladder against the 
wall in the same spot as before, and descended without 
accident into the Prince of Wales' garden. 

Ai'asa knelt beside her open window, inhaling the cool 
^venuig air and the perfume oi \iie> sv3ccto\xa^\xi^ fLck^^vsL 
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•Buddenly she heard a rastling of leaves; she leaned forward, 
blushing with pleasure, from among the wreathing blossoms 
with whieh the balcony was overhung. A light footstep was 
then heard, and Mauleon appeared in the wide moonlit space 
between the thicket and the house. The Moorish girl had 
only waited for this ; she sprang up lightly as a swallow, and 
clinging to a long silken cord attached to the balcony, safely 
reached the ground, and flung herself into Agenor's arms. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

LOYE. 

A.OENOR silently drew the Moorish maiden into the honey- 
suckle bower, in which, on the preceding evening, Don Henry 
had found slielter, and there, seating her on a mossy bank,, 
flung himself at her feet. 

" You expected me, then 1'* said he. 

** Yes," replied A'issa j " not only since yesterday, but from 
the first day I beheld you, I knew we should meet again." 

" You love me, then!" said Agenor, overjoyed. 

** Yes," replied A'issa; "I love you because you are brave. 
Why do you love me 1" 

" Because you are beautiful," said the young man. 

" True; all you know of me is my face, whilst I have heard 
of your exploits." 

" Then you know I am your feither^s enemy?" — '^ Yes." 

" And that it is war to the death between us V* 

« I know it." 

" And you do not hate me for itT — ** I love you." 

" You ai'e right I hate. this man because he drew my 
brother-in-arms, Don Frederick, on to his death. I hate 
him because he murdered the unhappy Blanche of Bourbon; 
and lastly, because he guards you as if you were his slave, 
instead of his daughter. Are you really his daughter, A'issa 9" 

" I know not It seems as if one day in my early child- 
hood I awoke from a deep sleep, and on opening my eyes 
this man's face was the first that presented itself. He called 
me his daughter, and I called him feither. But I do not love 
him — ^he terrifies me." 

"Is he, then, cruel or severe to youT 

"On .the contrary; no queen i& treivted. ^Vhv TiiWWk ^^l^ 
renoe. My slightest wish is a ocMoaiOfliSid*, \ \ia.'^<5i ^\s^ 'w^ 
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make a sign^ and I am obeyed. I seem to occupy all liis 
thoughts. I know not what projects he has formed concern- 
ing me^ but sometimes his gloomy and jealous tenderness 
frightens me." 

" Then you do not love him as a child should her Mherr 

"I fear him, Agenor. Listen: sometimes, during tibe 
night, he glides like a spirit into my chamber, and makes me 
shudder; he approaches my bed with footsteps ho noiseless 
that he does not even awaken the women sleeping on their 
mats around me ; he passes through the midst of them as 
though his footsteps did not touch the earth. But I cannot 
sleep : beneath my eyelids, quivering with fear, I behold his 
terrible smile. He draws near me, and bends over my couch ; 
his breath scorches my face, and the kiss by which he fancies 
he protects my slumbers, bums on my brow or my lip like 
the touch of red-hot iron. Such is the feeling of terror with 
which each night I fall asleep, such are the visions that 
haunt me — ^visions full of reality ! And yet something tells 
me that I am wrong to tremble, since, as I told you, I exercise 
a strange dominion over him, either sleeping or waking. I 
have often seen him quake at a frown, and never can his 
proud and piercing eye sustain the gaze of mine. But why 
talk of Mothril, my brave knight? You are not afraid of 
him — ^you, who fear nothing 1" 

" Assuredly not ; I only fear for you ! " 

" Ah ! that proves you love me," said Aissa, with a bewil- 
dering smile. 

" Aissa, I have often wondered at the indifference with 
which I regarded my fair countrywomen ; but I now know 
the reason of it It was that my heart might belong entirely 
to you. But listen, Aissa ; in my country, the women that 
we love become friends beside whom we live and die, and 
when they have received our plighted troth are sure of never 
being consigned to the depths of some harem, where they 
are obliged to serve the newer and more favoured mistresses 
of those they have loved. Therefore, become a Christian, 
Aissa, and my wife." 

"I was going to ask you to teach me how to become one," 
replied the Moorish girl. 

" Fly with me, then ! " said Agenor, and springing to his 

feet he took his mistress in his strong arms, and bore her 

swiftly towards the part of the wa\\^W^\vfe\v^^^\^^^>^'fe 
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llM^der, scarcely feeling the weight of his feir burden, as he 
passed with the speed of an arrow through the clumps, of 
trees and alleys of verdure. He was already within sight of 
the wall, rendered all the darker by the neighbouring trees, 
when Ai'ssa glided with the agility of an adder from his arms. 
Agenor stopped suddenly. The Moorish girl was crouching at 
his feet, with her outstretched hand pointing towards the walL 

" Look 1 " whispered she, and Mauleon, following the direc- 
tion of her finger, perceived a white figure bending down 
behiad the ladder. 

"Can this be Muscaron?" said he to himself, "who, alarmed 
for my safety, is thus on the look-out for me 1 But, no ! " he 
continued, shaking his head, " Muscaron is too prudent to 
expose himself to the chance of receiving a sword-cut by 
mistake." The shadowy figure sprang, up, and a bluish ray 
flashed from its belt. 

"Mothril !" exclaimed A'issa. 

Aroused by this terrible word, Mothril drew his sword. 
The Moor had evidently not observed the young girl, or in 
the strange group formed by a Christian warrior carrying oflf 
a Moorish maiden had not recognised her ; but the moment 
he heard her exclamation, and beheld her tall and graceful 
form emerge from the shade, he uttered a terrible cry, and 
rushed blindly on Agenor. But love was even swifter than 
hate ; by a movement rapid as thought, Aissa drew down the 
visor of the chevalier's helmet, and the Moor found himself 
facing a statue of iron, encircled by the arms of his daughter. 

Mothril paused suddenly, " Aissa ! " he murmured, des- 
pairingly, and his arm fell at his side. 

" Yes, Aissa 1 " she replied, with a wild energy that re- 
doubled Mauleon's love, and made a cold shudder run through 
the Moor's veins. " If you wbh to kill me, strike ! As to 
him, you well know he does not fear yoiL*' And she de- 
signated Agenor by a gesture. 

. Mothril stretched out his hand to seize her ; but she re- 
treated, and left him confronted with the motionless form of 
Agenor, standing sword in hand. His eye gleamed with 
such deadly hate, that the chevalier i*aised his weapon, but 
his arm was arrested by Aissa. 

" No," said she ; " do not strike him in my presence ! you 
l^re strong, well armed, and invulnerable^ X.Xiet^iot^^'iiaa.Ns^ 
}nm, and depart" 
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" All ! *• exclaimed Mothril, overturning the ladder with a 
blow of his foot. "You are strong, wellHirmed, and invnlne- 
rable — we will prove that." At the same moment he gave a 
shrill whistle, and a dozen Moors, armed with scimitars and 
^battle-axes, appeared. 

" Ah, dogs of infidels ! " cried Agenor, " come on, and we 
will see." 

^ Death to the Christian ! " cried Mothril— " Death ! " 

"^Fear noising," said Aiissa, and she advanced with a calm 
and firm step between the chevalier and his adversaries. 

" Mothril," said she, " it is my will that this young man 
quit this spot safe and sound, — do you hear ? Woe to you, 
if so much as a hair of his head be harmed ! '* 

" Then you love this miscreant I " exclaimed MothriL 

'* I do," replied Aissa. 

" Then the greater reason he should die. Strike ! " cried 
Mothiil, himself lifting his poniard. 

" Mothril," repeated the young girl, knitting her brows, 
and darting upon him her lightning glance, ''did you not 
understand what I said, or must I a second time tell you it 
is my will that this young man depart this very moment]" 

" Strike 1 " vociferated Mothril, furiously. 

Agenor made a movement to defend himself 

" Wait," said Aissa, " and you shall see the tiger become 
a lamb." She drew from her girdle a sharp, finely-tempered 
poniard, and uncovering her beautiful l)osom pressed the 
dagger point on the fair flesh till it began to yield to the dan- 
gerous pressure. The Moor uttered an agonized cry. " Listen ! " 
said she; " I swear, by the god of the Arabs, whom I now re- 
nounce, and the Grod of the Christians, whom I will henceforth 
worship, that if any evil happens to this young knight, I 
will plunge this dagger into my heart." 

" ATssa ! " cried the Moor, " in mercy refrain ! You will 
drive me mad ! " 

" Throw aside your cangiar, then," said the Moorish girl. 

Mothril obeyed. 

" Command your slaves to retire." 

The Moor made a sign, and they disappeared. Aissa cast 

^ long glance around her — like a queen, assuring herself that 

she is ob^ed ; then turning to the chevalier she said, in 

& \ow voice, **Come hither, Agenor, and let me bid you 

adieu, " 
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" Oannot you fly with me f " he asked in the eatne tone. 

" No ; for he would rather kill than lose me. I remain 
to save us both." 

" But you will still love mel" said the young man. 

'' Look at yonder star/' said A'issa, pointing to one of the 
most brilliant consteUations then glittering in the heavens, 
"and believe that it will be extinguished before love expires 
in my heart! " and lifbing the visor of his helmet, she pressed 
a long kiss upon his lips, whilst the Moor ground ^is teeth 
with ^*aitless rage. 

** Now go," saifl Aissa, " but hold yourself prepared for 
everything." And placing herself at the foot of tbe ladder, 
which Agenor had again reared against the wall, she smilingly 
regarded her lover ; meanwhile extending her hand towards 
the baffled Moor, like the wild-beast tamer, who by a gesture 
subdues the animal apparently ready to devour him. 

"Adieu!" said Agenor once more. "Remember your 
promise." 

•* Adieu ! " responded Atasa. " I will keep it." Agenor 
waved her a last farewell, and sprang lightly over the wall, 
followed by a cry of rage from the Moor at seeing his prey 
thus escape him. " Now," said Aissa, addressing Mothril, 
^' do not let me see that you watch me too closely, or make 
me suspect that you treat me as a slave, for you see I have 
the iDeans of freeing myself It is growing late ; let us re^ 
turn to the house, my feither." 

Mothril allowed her to indolently and dreamily retrace her 
steps to the pavilion. He picked up his long poniard, and 
passed his hand across his brow. " Girl ! " he muttered, "in 
a few months, perhaps a few days, you shall not thus daunt 
Mothril." 

As the young girl reached the threshold of the pavilion, 
the Moor overheard the sound of footsteps behind him. 

" Enter quickly, Aissa ! " he exclaimed. " Here is the King/* 

The young girl passed through the door, and closed it be- 
hind her as leisurely as though she had not heard him. The 
Moor watched her disappear. An instant afterwards, the 
King was at his sida 

" Well," said the King, " victory, friend Mothril ! we have 
carried the day ; but why did you leave tbe council just as 
they were entering into eonsultatioiil" 

^'^caiise, mj lord," «aid MLotlxriV, " 1. ^^ T\a^ "^Qssssi*. *^&fc 
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presence of all these powerful princes the fit place for a poor 
Moorish slave." 

" You lie, Mothril ; you were uneasy about your daughter, 
and returned home to watch over her." 

" Ah, my lord ! " said Mothril, smiling at the pre-oooupar 
tion of Don Pedro, " one would imagine, on my honour, that 
you thought of her even more than I do." 

They both re-entered the house; but not without Don 
Pedro casting an anxious glance towards the pavilion, at the 
window of which appeared the shadowy form of a woman. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BERTBAND DUGUESCLIN*S ABITHMETIC. 

"Whilst Prince Henry de Transtamare and his companion 
Agenor wended their way towards Bordeaux, where the 
events we have just related awaited them, Duguesclin, fur- 
nished with full power, had assembled the principal leaders 
of the Free Companies, and explained to them his plan of the 
campaign. But these robbers possessed more military tactics 
than one would have imagined, and against all his warlike 
projects they brought one unanswerable argument — ^the want 
of money. 

" True," said Duguesclin, " I have already been thinking 
about that ; but," he addec^ " you will have plenty after the 
first baitla" 

" But in the meantime," said the Green Knight, " how are 
we to live and pay our men 1" 

" Unless," added Caverley, " we continue to prey upon the 
French peasantry ; but their cries and complaints — and the 
poor devils are always crying out — ^would wound the ears of 
our illustrious constable. Besides, what is the good of be- 
coming honest captains if we are obliged to plunder the same 
as when we were adventurers V* 

" Your argument is very just," said Duguesclin. 

"I would add," remarked Claude I'Ecorcheur, another 
worthy member of this band of wolves, who passed for less 
ferocious than Hugh Caverley, but a thousand times more 
treacherous and greedy, " that we are now the allies of his 
Majesty the King of France, seeing that we are about to 
avenge the death of his sister-in-law ; and that we should be 
unworthy of this honour — an unapeaksXAa ovi'b lot «^x£c^^ ^- 
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Tenturers like ourselves — if we did not, for the present at 
least, cease destroying the country of our royal ally." 

*^ Your remarks are both judicious and profound," said Du- 
guesclin ; " but can you point out to me any means of obtain^ 
ing money V* 

• " It is our business to receive, not to obtain it," retorted 
Caverley. 

^* That feet is indisputable," replied Duguesclin, "and the^ 
doctor himself is not a better logician ; but, come — how much 
do you ask 1" 

The chiefs looked at one another, and Caverley, as if the 
care of the general interests had been left to him, replied, 
" On my word, as a captain, Messire Bertrand, we will be 
reasonable." 

At this promise Duguesclin felt a cold shudder run through 
his veins. " I await your reply," said he ; " speak." 

"Well, then," resumed Caverley, "until we arrive in an 
enemy's country, let his Majesty Charles V. pay us only a 
gold crown per man. It is not much, certainly, but we take 
int6 consideration the honour of being his allies, and will be 
moderate in our demands. We have, as one may say, fifty 
thousand men." 

" Almost/' said Duguesclin. " More or less. A few less, I 
fiincy." 

" Never mind," said Caverley, " we undertake to do as much 
with those we have as others would do with fifty thousand, 
therefore it is exactly the same as though we had them." 

" Then that is fifty thousand gold crowns ?"said Duguesclin. 

" Yes !" answered Caverley ; " for the men." 

" Well 1" asked Duguesclin. — " Then there are the officers.'^ 

"True, I forgot the officers. Well, how much must be 
given to the officers ?" 

" I think," interrupted the Green Knight, doubtless fearing 
lest Caverley should not estimate them highly enough — "I 
think that these honest fellows, who are for the most part 
brave and experienced men, are well worth five gold crowns 
a head ; remember that nearly all of them have valets and 
grooms to keep, besides three horses." 

"Peste !" cried Bertrand ; "here are officers better served 
than those of the King, my master." 

"We will hold to that," said CaveTley. 

^ And you say £ve crowns for each. maaV 
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'' It is the lowest price that, in my opinion, could be de- 
manded for them. I should have said six myself, ,but since 
the Green Ejiight has named a price, I will abide hy what 
he has said." 

"Accursed rogues !" thought Bertand, whilst his counte- 
nance assumed its most gracious expression, *' how I wotdd 
hang you all if I were only strong enough." Then he said aloud, 
" G^tlemen, you perceive by my momentary silence, that I 
have reflected on your demands, and the sum you name does 
not seem to me exorbitant. And how many officers have your 

Caverley drew himself up^ and after having mutely inter- 
rogated his friends, replied, " I have a thousand." 

This was just double the real number. 

" And I eight hundred," said the Green Knight. He fol- 
lowed the example of his colleague. 

'^ I a thousand," said Claude rfksorcheur. He tripled the 
number. 

The rest imitated this generous example, and the number 
of officers was announced to be fotir thousand. 

"Then there is an officer to every eleven soldiers," ex- 
claimed Duguesclin, in feigned admiration. " What a magni- 
ficent army it ought to be, and what discipline maintained 
in it." 

" Yes," responded Caverley, modestly j "it is well enough 
managed." 

"Then that amounts to twenty thousand crowns," said 
Bertrand. 

" Gold ones," amended the Green Knight. 

" Pardieu 1" continued the constable ; " twenty thousand 
gold crowns, which, added to those already accorded, make 
precisely seventy thousand. 

" It is right to a carolus," said the Green Knight, who 
admired the constable's facility in addition. 

" But," resumed Caverley — 

Bertrand did not allow him to complete his sentence, " But," 
said he, " I understand — ^we are forgetting the leaders." 

Caverley opened his eyes to their widest extent. Bertrand 
not only at once divined his objections, but even went beyond 
them. ** You are forgetting yourselves," continued Bertrand. 
'*' What noble disinterestedness ! But I do not forget you, 
therefore let us count. You are ten in number, are you not ?" 
The adventurers counted after ]L)u^\!L^Wi\m\ We^ ^cwJA 
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iRrillingly have made themselves out twenty, had that been 
possible. 

" Ten leadeTn^" they repeated. 

« Which, at three thousand gold crowns each, makes thirty 
i)hocu»ad crowns, does it notf said Duguesclin. 

At these words the chiefs, dazzled and bewildered by so 
mtich munificence, started from their seats, brandishing their 
heavy swords and waving their helmets in the air, as they 
thundered rather than shouted, " Noel 1 Noel 1 Success to 
our brave constable T' 

" Ah, brigands !" muttered the object of their applause, hy- 
pocritically casting down his eyes, as though overpowered by 
their acclamations. " By the help of our Lord, and Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, 1 will lead you to a place fi*om whence not 
•oneof you will return." Then he added aloud, " In all, one hun- 
■dred thousand gold crowns, which will settle all our accounts." 

** Noel ! Noel f repeated his auditors, wound up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Duguesclin, "you have my knightly 
word that this sum shall be paid you before the commence- 
ment of the campaign. Only you understand I cannot give 
it you immediately, as I do not carry the royal treasury 
4Eibout with me." 

"True," said the chiefs, too overjoyed to be more exacting 
than they had already been. 

" Then, messires, it is understood that you give credit to 
the King of France on the word of his constable ; and," he 
added, proudly raising his head, " that word is inviolate ; but 
as loyal servants we ought to set out immediately, and if at 
the moment of entering Spain the money is not forthcoming, 
you wiU nevertheless have two guarantees for it — firstly, your 
liberty, which I will rest<n:o to you ; and iaecondly, a prisoner, 
who will be well worth a hundred thousand crowns." 

" What prisoner 1" inquired Caverley. 

" Myseli^" replied the constable ; " for if the women in my 
province had to spin night and day to earn the sum for my 
ransom, it would be paid." 

• " It is a bargain T' exclaimed the adventurers with one voice, 
iind they touched the constable's hand in token of alliance. 

■^^ When do we set out f" asked the Green Knight. 

-** Immediately, if you will, mesaieuiTS.'' 

^Immediately i" repeated Cavetley • ^ Ix^ fesX., ^^xox^^J^-* 
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since there is nothing more to be gained here, the sooner we 
change our quarters the better." Each leader then hastened 
to his post ; the bannera waved, the drums beat, and a general 
movement took place throughout the whole of the camp. Two 
hours later the tents were all struck, and the paok-hoiseiB 
bending beneath the weight of their burdens ; horses were 
neighing, and groups of lances gleaming in the sun like flashes 
of lightning. 

Towards noon the armj commenced its march, descended 
the Sa6ne, and formed itself into two columns, one on either 
bank. One would have fancied it was the migration of a 
horde of barbarians about to fulfil one of those terrible mis* 
sions given them by Heaven, as they followed the footsteps 
of one of those scourges of God — Alaric, Genseric, or Attila. 
Nevertheless, these followed the good constable, Bertrand 
Duguesclin, who, seated on his powerful charger, with his head 
bowed on his broad breast, was muttering thoughtfully to 
himself — " This is all very well, provided it lasts. But where 
am I to get this money; and if I do not get it, how will the 
King be able to assemble an army numerous enough to bar 
the return of these brigands, who will pour down the Pyrenees 
more rapacious than ever 1" 

The good constable continued his journey buried in gloomy 
thought, turning from time to time to watch the noisy mul- 
titude surging around him, whilst his busy brain did more 
work than the brains of all the fifty thousand adventurers 
put together. All at once, just as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the purple and golden clouds veiling the horizon, the 
worthy constable, whose taciturnity had begun to surprise 
those around him, raised his head, shook himself like a con- 
queror in a fray, and called to his domestics, " Ho, Jacquelard ! 
Ho, Berniquet ! a cup of wine — and the best you have in your 
stores r* Then he murmured behind his visor, " By our Lady 
of Auray, I fancy I know where to lay my hand on these 
hundred thousand crowns, and that without in any way 
wronging our good King Charles." Then turning towards the 
leaders of the adventurers, who had begun to grow uneasy at 
seeing their chief so thoughtful, " Come, messieurs !" he cried, 
in his sonorous voice ; " what say you to a cup of wine 1" 

This was an irresistible invitation ; they gathered round 
iizH, and each quaffed a generous flagon of wine of Chalons to 
the health of the good King Claarlea. 
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CHAPTER XX 

URBAN V. 

The? army o(»tiinied their march until they reached Avignon, 
Here Pop© Urban V. held his court ; who, first Benedictine, 
atien Ahb^ of St. Germain d'Auxerre, and Prior of St. 
Victor of Marseilles, had been elected Pope imder the con- 
dition that he should not in any way disturb the terrestrial 
beatitude of the cardinals and the Roman princes ; a condition 
which he took care from the moment of his election rigidly 
to keep, thanks to which he reckoned on living as long as 
possible, and dying at last in the odour of sanctity. 

Our readers may remember that the successor of St. Peter 
had been touched by the complaints of the King of France 
respecting the Free Companies, and that he had excommuni- 
cated them, a masterpiece of diplomacy of which King Charles, 
in hiawise foresight, had so plainly shown the evil consequences 
toI>ugae8clin, as to leave in his mind a very strong desire to 
restore things to their normal condition. Thus, the brilliant 
idea that had occurred to Bertrand on the road from Chalons 
to Lyons was, to proceed with his fifty thousand adventurers, 
and pay a visit to Pope Urban V. Thus it fell out all for the 
best, that as the adventurers approached the States of this 
pontiff, to whom, inoffensive as the excommunication had 
proved, they all more or less bore malice, their warlike and 
ferocious instincts began to revive. They had, indeed, been 
too long peaceable. 

When they were within two leagues of the town, Bertrand 
ordered a halt, assembled the leaders, and commanded them 
to widen their ranks, so as to present an imposing front to 
the town as they surrounded it, forming an immense bow, of 
which the river represented the string. He then mounted his 
horse, and attended by a dozen men-at-arms and the French 
cavaliers forming his suite, presented himself at the gate of 
Vaucluse, demanding to speak to the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Urban, on beholding this horde of barbarians pour down 
upon him like an inundation, had assembled an army of two 
or three thousand men, wad knowing the power of his supreme 
arm, was prepared to deal a signal blow with the keys of St. 
Peter on the heads of the adventurers. But it must be con- 
fessed that in the depth of his heart locked. \Xvfe ^w\.^oX» *^cai?» 
the brigands, overwhelmed "with, theix gs<y>w^'^'v^^<^^^'^^^'^^^^^^ 
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come to ask liis pardon, and to offer to redeem their sins by 
some new crusade, trusting to this display of their strength 
and number to give due value to the humility of their sub- 
mission. He summoned the constable to his presence, vriih 
a haste that greatly surprised him. His Holiness was dining^ 
at the time on his terrace, shaded by orange-trees and rose- 
laurels, in company with his brother, the Abbot Angela 
Grinvald, to whom was promised the bishopric of i^vignon, 
one of the principal seats of Chistianity. 

" You, Messire Bertrand Duguesclin!" exclaimed thePopcL 
" Are you, then, with this army, which has suddenly arrived 
here, without our knowing for what purpose or whence it 
comes?" 

"Alas! Holy Father," said the chevalier, "I command it;*^ 
and he knelt before him. 

" Then I breathe again l" said the Pope. 

" And I also !" said Angelo, drawing a deep breath. 

"You breathe again. Holy Father 1" said Bertrand; and^ 
in his turn, he heaved as deep, a sigh as if he had inherited 
the pontifical oppression. 

" Yes, I breathe again, because I now know their intentions." 

" I do not think so, Holy Father," said Bertrand. 

" With such a leader as yourself, constable — sl man who 
respects the Church " 

" Yes, Holy Father, yes, I respect the Church !" 

"Well, then, my son, you are welcome; but let me hear 
what your army wants with me?" 

" First," said Bertrand, evading the question, and delaying 
the explanation as long as possible, "your Holiness will 
doubtless learn with pleasure that there is every chance of a 
war against the infidels." 

Urban V. cast a glance at his brother, as much as to say, 
" Well, was I mistaken?" Then, satisfied with this fresh proof 
of his self-ascribed infeillibility he turned to the constable. 
" Against the infidels ?" he repeated, with unction. 

"Yes, Holy Father." 

" And against what infidels, my son?" 

" The Moors of Spain, Holy Father." 

" It is a pious thought, constable, and worthy of a Chris- 
tian hero — for I presume it originated in you." 

" Yes, Holy Father, in me and good King Charles.'* 
'*' You will share the glory, and Qto^i Viii \A«ea ^^'fe "Oafc 
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head that conceived and the arm that executes. Thus^ your 
aim—" 

" Our aim is to exterminate thorn, Holy Father (and God 
grant we may be successful), and to consecrate the chief part 
of our spoils to the glorification of the Catholic religion." 

" Embrace me, my son," said Urban, touched to the heart, 
and struck with admiration for the valiant sword thus drawn 
in the service of the Church. 

Bertrand disclaimed so great an honour, and contented 
himself with kissing the hand of his Holiness. " But," re- 
sumed the constable, after a moment's pause, '' you are aware. 
Holy Father, that the soldiers now about to make this heroic 
pilgrimage are the same your Holiness thought fit to excom-> 
munioate not long ago." 

'' I had good reasons for doing so, and I think you, my son, 
were then of the same opinion." 

"Your Holiness is always in the right," said Bertrand, 
taking no notice of the allusion to himself; " but still they 
are excommunicated, and I will not conceal from you that it 
will have a detestable efiect on men about to fight in defence 
of the Christian religion." 

"My son," said Urban, emptying his glass filled with golden 
Monte Pulchiano ; " my son, the Holy Chuxoh is neither into- 
lerant nor implacable, but shows mercy to all sins, provided 
the sinner sincerely repents ; and if you, one of the pillars of 
the faith, guarantee their return to orthodoxy——" 

"Oh, certes, yes. Holy Father." 

" Then I will revoke the anathema, and consent to let only 
a portion of my displeasure rest upon them. You see I am 
full of indulgence," added the Pope, smiling. 

Bertrand bit hk lips as he thought how much deeper in 
error his Holiness would get] Urban continued, in a voice 
full of gentleness, but yet not wanting in that firmness which 
sits so well on one who pardons without being ignorant of 
the gravity of the offence he wishes to forget, " You under- 
stand, my son, that these men have amassed unholy riches; 
therefore, as it is said in Ecclesiastes, ' Omne malum in pravo 
femore.' " 

" I do not understand Hebrew, Holy Father," said Ber- 
trand, humbly. 

" Therefore I spoke in simple Latin, m^ wwi" «kA^^^^»s5., 
amilii?^; "but I forgot that warrvor% «ixe xtf3^. "^eftR^^^^s^s^* 
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This, then, is the meaning of what I said, and which yon will 
perceive is marvellously applicable to the present case, — "The 
greatest of all evils is ill-acquired wealth." 

" How good !" said Duguesclin, smiling beneath his thick 
moustache, as he thought of the manner in which this proverb 
would soon be turned against his Holiness. 

"Therefore," continued Urban, "I have decided; and 
this I swear to you, my son, only out of regard to you, that 
these miscreants — for miscreants they are, notwithstanding 
their repentance of their misdeeds — shall forfeit a tenth of 
their ill-gotten possessions, and have the sentence of excom- 
munication taken off them. Therefore, my son, although I 
act spontaneously, and without being urged by you, impress 
on their minds the favour I confer on them, for it is immense !" 

" It is immense," replied Bertrand ; " but I doubt whether 
they will receive it with the gratitude it deserves." 

" Is it not, my son ?" said Urban. " Then let us consult 
together at what sum we ought to fix this removal of excom- 
munication." And he turned towards his brother, as though 
to ask his opinion on this delicate question. 

" Holy Father !" said Angelo, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and shaking his head, " it will require a great deal 
of gold to compensate for the withdrawal of your spiritual 
displeasm'e !" 

" Without doubt, without doubt !" resumed Urban ; " but 
we are clement ; indeed everything disposes us to clemency. 
The skies are so bright at Avignon, and when the * mistral' 
allows us to forget that it is slumbering in the caverns of 
Mount Ventoux, the air so pure that these blessing from the 
hand of the Lord speak to men of mercy and fraternity. 
Yes," continued the Pope, holding out his golden cup to 
a young page clad in white, who immediately replenished it, 
" yes, decidedly all men are brothers." 

" Then," said Bertrand, " permit me to inform your Holi- 
ness in what capacity I am come hither. I come as the 
ambassador of the brave fellows of whom we speak." 

" And as such crave our indulgence for them ; is it not so?" 

" Yes, Holy^ Father ; for, in the first place, your blessing 
is an excellent thing for us poor soldiers, whose lives are not 
safe one moment after another." 

" Oh, it is yours, ray son ; but we will now speak of our 
mercy, or, if you. like it better, o\it i^a?cd.0TLV" 
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<* We reckon upon that as well, Holy Father." 

" Yes; but you know the only conditions on which we can 
accord it you Y' 

• " Alas r said Duguesclin, **a condition impossible to accept ; 
** your Holiness forgets what we are about to do in Spain !" 

« In Spain T 

" Yes, Holy Father, did you not say we were going to 
fight for the Christian Church ]"— " Well ?" 

" Then in setting out on this expedition, the army have a 
right to claim not only your full pardon and indulgence, but 
also your aid." 

" My aid, Messire Bertrand f exclaimed the Pope, who began 
to grow uneasy. " What mean you by these words, my son ]" 

" I have always understood, Holy Father, that the apostolic 
seat was both rich and generous ; that the propagation of the 
Christian faith was greatly to its advantage, and that it could 
pay for it." 

•* What are you saying, Messire Bertrand V* interrupted 
Urban, starting from his fauteuil in imdisguised anger. 

" I see that your Holiness perfectly understands me," said 
the constable, rising and brusliing the dust from his knees. 

" Not so," said the Pope, who would not understand ; 
*' not so j explain yourself." 

" Thus, then. Holy Father, these gallant soldiers — ^some- 
what miscreant, I own, but very repentant — whom you behold 
here assembled in number like the leaves of the forest or the 
sands of the sea ; these soldiers, I say, under the command 
of Sir Hugh Caverley, Claude TEcorcheur, Le B^e de 
Vilaine, the Green Knight, Oliver de Mauny, and other 
illustrious leaders, await a subsidy from your Holiness before 
commencing their campaign. The King of France has pro- 
mised them one hundred thousand crowns; he is a pious 
prince, and deserves canonization neither more nor less than 
a Pope. Therefore your Holiness, who is the keystone of 
the ai-ch of Christianity, may well give, for instance, two 
hiandred thousand crowns." 

Urban again started from his fauteuil ; but this elasticity 
in the muscles of his Holiness — ^an elasticity that could only 
proceed from strong nervous excitement— did not in the 
least discompose Bertrand, who remained standing in the 
same firm but respectful attitude. 

''Messire,'* said the Pope, "1 peTceWe \Ja».\. ^^ ^a»^^s5^^ ^ 
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brigands is not without its contaminating effects ; and it ap- 
pears to me that certain persons (who shall be nameless), who 
have hitherto enjoyed the favour of the Holy See, would 
have met with a better reward for their merit had they sub- 
mitted to its rigour.'* To the Pope's astonishment these 
terrible words, from which he expected great results, found 
the constable quite unmoved. 

"I," continued his Holiness, "have 6000 soldiers." 
.' Bertrandf remarked to himself that Urban V., like Sir 
Hugh Caverley or the Green Knight, doubled the number 
of his men, which struck him as being — ^notwithstanding the 
urgency of the case — somewhat hazardous for a Pope to do. 

" I have 6000 soldiers in Avignon, and 20,000 inhabitants 
in a state to carry arms ; the town is fortified, but had it 
neither ramparts, moats, nor men to defend it, I have the 
tiara of St Peter on my brow, and by invoking Grod, would 
alone arrest the progress of these barbarians, less courageous 
than those of Atibila, whom Pope Leon stayed before Rome." 

*• Ah, Holy Father, reflect ! Arms, either spiritual or tem- 
poral, rarely succeed when taken up by the Vicars of Christ 
against the Kings of France, the eldest sons of the Church. 
Witness your predecessor, Boniface VIII., who received — 
God forbid that I should excuse such an outrage— who 
received, I say, a blow from Colonna, and who perished 
miserably in prison. You already see of what use the excom- 
munication has been ; since those you excommunicated, in- 
stead of dispersing and taking to flight, have on the contrary 
assembled sword, in hand to demand your pardon. As to 
temporal arms, your 6000 soldiers and 20,000 unskilful in- 
habitants, would be of little service. Even reckoning each 
of these honest shopkeepers as a soldier, they number in all 
only 26,000 men against 50,000 tried warriors, fearing neither 
God nor the devil, and far better accustomed to Popes than 
the soldiers of Attila, who beheld one for the first time. It 
is above all, on this account, that I would entreat your Holi- 
ness to pause before engaging with these adventurers." 

"What would they dare?" exclaimed Urban, his eyes 
sparkling with anger. 

" Holy Father, I know not what they would dare, but they 
are bold fellows." 

''WhsLty the Lord's anointed I — ^the wretches! — ^what, 
Cfhiiatianar 
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" Pardon me, Holy Father ; they are not Christiatis, but 
excommnnicated men. What would you have restrain them? 
Ah, were it otherwise, they might have the dread of excom- 
munication before their eyes, but as it is they fear nothing^' 

The more forcible the argument became, the more the 
Pope's anger in<»reased. He rose from his seat, and advanced 
towards Bertrand. " And you who give me this strange 
advice," said he, " have yon no fears for your own safety?" 

^' I am in fiir less danger than your Holiness yourself," 
retorted Bertrand with a coolness that would have dis- 
concerted St. Peter himself. "Since admitting what I do 
not suppose possible, namely, that some disaster befel me, I 
can answer for it beforehand that there would not long 
remain one stone upon another of the good city of Avignon, 
or the magnificent palace, solid as it is, you have built there. 
Oh, these scoundrels are famous destroyers, and make a for* 
tress crumble in as short a time as it would take a regular 
army to demolish a village. But they would not stop there ; 
they would pass from the castle to the garrison, from the 
garrison to the inhabitants, till not a bone would remain of 
your thirty thousand men, which would cause many souls tp 
be lost aJl through the fault of your Holiness. Thus, 
knowing your prudence, I feel more in safety here than in 
my own camp." 

"Nevertheless," cried the enraged Pope, "I persist in 
what I said ! I will wait 1" 

" In truth. Holy Father," replied Duguesclin, " I swear to 
you on my faith as a gentleman, that I do not recognise you 
in this refusal. I now see my mistake, but I was convinced 
that your Holiness would have anticipated this request ; and 
following the example of our good King Charles, the two 
hundred thousand crowns would have been offered by the 
Holy See. Believe me. Holy Father," continued the con- 
stable, assuming the air of one deeply pained, " it is very 
sad for a good Christian like myself to behold the first 
Prince of the Church refuse his assistance to a pious enter- 
prise such as we project. , The worthy leaders will nev» credit 
itr and saluting UrtMui, who remained stupified ^t the 
aspect of affidrs, more humbly than ever^ -Um^ ocoistable 
quitted the terrftce, descended the steps, and re^cdxiing hie 
suite, who began to be uneasy atliua oi^u^a^ v*^ ^^>^ ^s^^^ 
^e palace, retuxned to the eomp* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LEGATE'S VISIT TO THE CAMP. 

DuouBSOLiK; on his return to the camp, began to foresee that 
he should have great difficulty in putting his plans, which 
were intended to have three grand results — ^viz., to pay the 
adventurers, defray the expenses of the campaign, and assist 
the King in completing the Hotel St. Paul — into execution, 
in case the Pope remained in his present way of thinking. 
ButDuguesclinwas a Breton; that is to say, more obstinate 
than any pope, either past, present, or to come ; and he was 
besides urged on by Necessity, that inflexible goddess, repre- 
sented by the ancients as being armed with a rod of iron. 
He therefore armed his men, and ordered his Bretons who 
had arrived two days before under the conduct of Oliver de 
Mauny, and Le B%ue de Yilaine, to proceed towards Vil- 
leneuve ; so that from the heights of the terrace, which he had 
not yet quitted, his Holiness beheld the long blue line of 
troops winding like an azure serpent, on whose coils the 
setting Sim cast a glowing reflection, brighter than gold, and 
more terrible than the papal anathema. 

Urban V. was almost as good a general as a monk. He 
had no need to summon his captain-general to understand that 
a few steps further, and this serpent would enclose Avignoa 
in its deadly coils. Wishing, therefore, to convince himself 
whether the Free Companies were as enraged against him as 
Duguesclin had represented, he determined to send his legate 
to their commander-in-chief, merely to judge of the state of 
the general mind. 

The legate had not been present at the conversation which 
had taken place between his Holiness and Duguesclin. He 
was, therefore, ignorant that Duguesclin demanded more than 
a renunciation of the excommunication launched against the 
Free Companies. He set out mounted on a mule, and at- 
tended by a sacristan, his acolyte. 

We have already said that the legate was forewarned of 
nothing, it having been the Pope's opinion, that to confide 
his fears to his ambassador would be the means of weakening 
his confidence in his master's power. Thus the legate ad- 
vanced towards the camp, enjoying in imagination the genu- 
£exjOD8 and signs of the cross which were to greet his 
coming, Jtfean while DuguescUn lusA Yk8x«sx\gaA^ '^^\x^^'^<&. 
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and stated his disagreement with his Holiness in such terms 
as would best raise their anger to a prudent height. The 
legate reached the outskirts of the camp, smiling blissfully. 
The English rushed to the palisades to behold him, folding 
their arms with insolent composure. 

" Oh !" they exclaimed, " what does this mule want with 

usr 

The sacristan tunied pale with rage at this insult ; but 
assuming the paternal tone familiar to members of the church, 
« This,'* said he, « is the Pope's legate." 

" Then," cried the robbers, " where are the money bags ? 
Is your mule strong enough to carry them all ? Come, show 
us them I" 

" Money ! money !" cried the rest, with one voice. 
The legate, stupified at this unexpected reception, looked 
at the sacristan, who crossed himself in terror, and they pur- 
sued their way through ranks of soldiers, who unceasingly 
repeated the cry, " Money ! money !" 

Not a leader was to be seen ; for, warned by Duguesclin, 
they had all retreated to their tents. 

The legate and his companions had now passed through 
the line dt English, and reached the French camp ; when the 
men no sooner perceived them, than they prostrated them- 
selves before them. The legate thought they intended to do 
him honour, and began to hold up his head again ; but in- 
stead of the humble salutations he expected, he heard on all 
sides loud bursts of laughter. 

'* Ah, good-day, Monsieur Legate !" cried one. ** Has his 
Holiness sent you to us instead of a regiment of cavalry ]" 

" Does his Holiness think to put us to the edge of the 
sword with the jaw-bone of his ambassador's ass?" said 
another. And thus saying, they struck the mule on which 
the legate was seated with their switches, laughing and 
jeering in a manner that alarmed him more than the demands 
of the English. 

The legate passed as rapidly as possible through the 
second line. It was now the turn of the Bretons, but they 
were even less inclined to jest than the others. They sur- 
rounded him with flashing eyes and clenched fists, exclaiming, 
in their formidable voices, " Absolution ! absolution 1" And 
this went on, until at the end of a c\viat\jfcT oi «CL\tfsva^\^"«^ 
impossible for the legate to disti!i9,\u&\v «K^^\si^^jKsA^^5s» 
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frightftil tumult, which resembled the roaring waves, the 
growling thunder, and the whistling wind, spending their 
fary on some rocsky coast. 

The sacristan began to lose his assurance and to tremble 
in every limb. The legate's teeth had long ago chattered, 
and the cold sweat stood upon his brow ; but be now grew 
paler and paler, and finding that his mule — upon whose back 
more than one wag had sprung behind him — ^was beginning 
to falter, he demanded in a timid voice, '^Your leaders, 
messieurs — ^who will have the goodness to conduct me to your 
leaders 1" It was not until then that Duguesdin, overhearing 
this lamentable voice, thonght proper to interfere. He forced 
his way through the crowd, and confronted the legate. 

" What, is it you, Monsieur le L^t ? An envoy from his 
Holiness ! What an honour for excommunicated men ! Back, 
soldiers, back ! Ah, monsieur, deign to enter my tent ! 
Messieurs," he continued, in a somewhat angry tone, *' I re- 
quest you to respect Monsieur le LIgat, he doubtless brings 
xis some welcome reply from his Holiness. Will you, monsieur, 
take my hand to assist you in alighting from your mule? So, 
you are safe on the ground I Now, come." The legate did not 
wait for a second invitation ; but seizing the hand tendered 
him by the Breton chevalier, he hastily dismounted, and 
traversed the crowd of soldiery assembled to stare at him, 
amid shrugs, buffooneries, laughter, and remarks which made 
the sacristan's hair stand on end. 

" What society !" muttered the church rat, " what society I" 

Once in his tent, Bertrand Duguesclin, amid profound 
reverences to the legate, asked his pardon for the rude con- 
duct of his sol3iery, in terms which restored a little courage 
to the crest-fallen ambassador, who, beholding himself out of 
danger, and under the protection of the constable, endea- 
voured to summon up all his dignity and commenced an 
harangue, of which the sense was that the Pope was willing 
to grant absolution to the rebels, but money to no one. 

" Then, Monsieur le L6gat, I fear we shall never be able to 
make honest men of our soldiers !" And the constable rose 
from his seat, whilst the colour mounted into bis bronzed cheek. 

The legate understood that the audience was terminated. 
He remounted his mule, and was preparing to retm-n to 
A.vignony but Duguesclin stopped him. 
''Stay, monsieui'/' said he, "do iio\. ^o «2^otl^, ox ^ovx^si^^ 
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clia^ce to get cut down by the "smy, and that wotdd greatly 
annoy me." And the constable walked beside the legate's 
mule until they reached the limits of the camp, saying 
nothing himself; but accompanied by such menacing clashing 
of arms and furious imprecations, that his departure, even 
tbns protected by the constable, appeared to the Pope's 
envoy, fiir more terrible than his arrival. Once out of the 
camp, the legate struck his mule with his heel, and hurried 
towards Avignon, as though he feared being recaptured. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

THE pope's decision. 

The unhappy fugitive had scarcely reached Avignon, before 
Duguesclin, by advancing his troops, completed the terrible 
circle which had so terrified Urban, when, from the heights 
of his terrace, he had beheld its gradual formation. By this 
movement Villeneuve, La Begude, and Gervasy, were taken' 
without the slightest resistance, although at the former there 
was a garrison of five or six hundred men. The constable 
had charged Hugh Caverley with the execution of this move- 
ment and the occupation of these towns. He knew his 
mode of proceeding, and felt no doubt of the impression that 
would be produced on the minds of the inhabitants of Avignon 
by this commencement of the campaign. In fact, that same 
evening they beheld around them great fires — which if some 
time kindling, when once lighted, soon burned fiercely — 
and recognising by degrees the precise spots from whence the 
flanies proceeded, found that their country houses were the 
fuel, and their olive-groves the matches. By the light of 
these fires encircling the town, and showing the band of 
English adventurers engaged in their nocturnal preparations, 
the Pope assembled his council. The cardinals were even 
more divided than usual in their opinions. Many were in 
favour of redoubled severity, which would strike not only the 
adventurers, but all France, with salutary terror. But the 
legate, whose ears still rang with the cries of the excommu- 
nicated army, did not conceal from either his Holiness or his 
council the impression he had received, and finished by 
saying that, unless by the express command of his Holiness^ 
nothing would induce him to again go wxiOTi^^«mL^«^^^^'^ 
carrying with him all they asked. 
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^ Well, well,** said the Pope, greatly agitated and oot a 
little alarmed ; " we shall see." 

" Unfortunately, your Holiness^, we see already, and that 
Tcry plainly," remarked one of the cardinals. 

•• You see what T asked Urban. 

" A dozen country houses in flames, among which I can 
distinguish my own. There, look. Holy Father ! at this yery 
moment the roof is falling in !*' 

" The &ct is,** said XJrl^n, 'Hhe case appears to me urgent.** 

" I,*' said another, whose country seat the flames were now 
approaching, " I am of opinion that your Holiness should at 
once send an ambassador to the constable, bidding him, in 
the name of the Church, stop the ravages his soldiers are 
committing on our property.** 

" Will you underteke this mission, my son V asked the Pope. 

" With the utmost pleasure, your Holiness, if I were not 
80 poor an orator. Then the constable does not know me ; 
and it would be better, I think, to send some one with whose 
face he is acquainted.** 

The Pope turned to the legate, who rose, and crossing 
himself, said, " I am ready, Holy Father, to i)roceed to 
martyrdom.'* 

" I give you my blessing," said the Pope. 

" But what am I to tell them, your Holiness ?" 

" Tell them to extinguish their fires, and my wrath shall 
by forgotten ; to cease to bum, and I will cease to curse.*' 

The legate shook his head with the air of a man who 
strongly doubted the success of his mission, but set out with 
his faithful sacristan, equipped as before. This time, an he 
^rew near the camp, the legate assumed a cheerful aspect ; 
he had gathered an immense olive-branch, which he bore in 
his hand as a symbol of peace, and, as soon as he caught sight 
of the English in the distance, began to cry out to their., 
" Good news ! good news !'* 

Thus by the English, who, althougli ignorant of the iiiu- 
guage, understood his gestures, he was not on the whole 
badly received, whilst the French waited to hear further 
particulars, and the Bretons bowed as he passed them. But 
when he was obliged to announce to Duguesclin that he had 
returned without bringing anything with him but the pardon 
promised during his last visit, he acquitted himself of his 
mj'ssioji with tears in his eyes *, tlie mox^ ^o, ^^ ^"WclV^ V'sA. 
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finisfaecl, the constable regarded him with an air that plain! j 
said, *' And you have dared to return, and make me such a 
f)ropo8ition ?" 

Without further hesitation, the legate exclaimed, " Save 
my life, Messire Constable, save my life; for when your 
soldiers find that I, who announced myself the bearer of good 
tidings, have returned with empty hands, they will kill me." 

" Hum !" said Duguesclin, ** I will not deny it." 

" Alas I alas T cried the l^ate ; " I told his Holiness truly 
when I said I was going to martyrdom." 

** I confess," said the constable, " that they are now more 
like weh]>wolves than men. This excommimication has had 
an effect on them that surprises even myself. I thought them 
more thick-skinned; and in truth, if by this time to-morrow 
they have not each of them two or three gold crowns to heal 
the wounds inflicted by the papal thunderbolts, I will no 
longer answer for the consequences. To-morrow they will 
be capable of burning Avignon and the cardinals in it — nay, 
I shudder to think of it — the Pope himself." 

*' But," said the legate, "in order to bear them this reply, 
and warn them of these impending dangers, you must let me 
depart in safety." 

" We do not wish to force his Holiness to anything," said 
Bertrand : " we wish his decision to be voluntary — the result 
of his own free will. I will therefore conduct you to the 
outskirts of the camp, and, for greater safety, you shall depart 
by a secret outlet." 

" Ah ! Sire Constable," cried the legate, " you are a true 
Christian." 

Duguesclin kept his word. The legate quitted the camp 
safe and sound, but behind him the devastation, stayed for a 
moment by his announcement of good news, recommenced 
with redoubled fury. The inhabitants of Avignon beheld 
from the top of the walls — for they none of them darexl to 
move beyond the city— -the ruin spreading around them. The 
cardinals bemoaned their losses. The Pope then proposed 
to grant one hundred thousand crowns. 

" Bring them, and then we shall see," was Bertrand's 
•response. 

The Pope summoned his council, and, after grave delibera- 
tion, it was decided that the money a\iO\][\!^\i^T^^«fc^\3r3 ^\a»^ 
on the citizens. 
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" And if they complain," said the Pope to his treasurer, 
** tell them what you have witnessed, and that neither my 
prayers nor my supplications have been able to save my 
beloved people from an exaction so grievous to my heart. 
Ah," he added, with tears in his eyes, " nothing is so sad 
for a prince as thus to dispose of his subjects' money !" 

"Which, on some future occasion, would have been so 
useful to your Holiness," said the treasurer, with a low bow, 

" Nevertheless, it is God's will," ejaculated the Pope. 

The next morning, at daybreak, the legate, no longer 
mounted on his mule, but with ten richly-caparisoned horses, 
wended his way towards the excommunicated camp. The 
soldiers uttered loud cries of joy on perceiving them, but 
instead of finding their general charmed, as he had expected, 
by this palpable proof of the submission of the Holy See, he 
found him, to his surprise, gloomily turning over a recently 
unsealed slip of parchment. 

" Oh," said the constable, shaking his head, " this is a fine 
sum of money you have brought me." 

" Is it not?" said the legate. 

" Yes," said Duguesclin ; " but one sciniple stops me. 
Whence comes this money?" 

" From his Holiness, since he sends it to you." 

"True; but who found it?" 

" Dame ! his Holiness, I presimie." 

" Pardon, Monsieur le Ligat, a churchman ought not to 
tell lies." 

" But," said the legate, " I am witness " 

" Read that," said Duguesclin, giving him the slip of parch- 
ment he had been rolling and unrolling between his fingers. 

The legate took it and read: — "Is it the desire of the 
noble Chevalier Duguesclin that an innocent and ah-eady 
oppressed city of poor, half-ruined tradesmen and starving 
artisans should be deprived of their last morsel of bread to 
pay for a war of caprice? This question is asked in the name 
of humanity of the most loyal of all Christian chevaliers by 
the city of Avignon, from the sweat of whose brow has been 
wrung a hundred thousand gold crowns, whilst his Holiness 
has in the vaults of his palace two millions, without counting 
the treasures of Rome." 

^^Welir said Bertrand, angrily, when the legate had 
perused this missive. 
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" Alas r* said the legate, " his Holiness must have been 
"betrayed." 

^ Then what is said of these hidden treasures is truel" 

^Theyprefcendso." 

^Then, Monsieur le L6gat," said the constable, "take back 
this gold ; for it is not the bread of the poor, but the super- 
fluities of the rich, that men about to defend the cause of 
Christianity require. Listen to what Bertrand Duguesclin, 
Constable of France, says to you : if the two hundred thou- 
sand crowns of the Pope and his cardinals are not here before 
nightfall, this night I will bum, not the environs, not the 
town, but the palace, and with it its inhabitants ; so that by 
to-morroVs dawn not a vestige shall remain of either Pope, 
cardinals, or palace!" 

These noble words were hailed with such applause by men, 
officers, and leaders, that no doubt remained of the perfect 
■unanimity of opinion. The ambassador, therefore, silently 
returned with his laden horses to Avignon. 

" My children,'* said Bertrand, to those of his men who, 
having been too far distant to overhear what had passed, 
were astonished at the acclamations of their comrades, " the 
poor people had only one hundred thousand crowns to give 
ns ; it was too little, therefore the Pope will give us two hun- 
dred thousand." And, in fact, three hours afterwards, twenty 
horses bending beneath their load entered the constable's 
camp, and the legate having piled up three heaps of gold, 
the one containing one hundred thousand crowns, and the 
other two each fifty thousand, added to them the pontifical 
benediction, to which the adventurers replied by wishing him 
all sorts of prosperity. 

Duguesclin then assembled the different leaders, and paid 
them the sums before agreed upon for the men, ihe officers, 
and their captains. When this was done, there still remained 
one hundred thousand crowns, of which Caverley anxiously 
inquired the destination. 

" You are too prudent, captains," said Bertrand, " not to 
be aware that to an army commencing a campaign, a certain 
amount of money is necessary ; therefore, these Mty thousand 
crowns are for the public coffer." 

" And the remainder for the private one," said Caverley to 
his companions. " What a cunning ie\\o7?\ "5«^^\ 'V^ssi^^t- 
stand" 
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"Come hither, Messire Chaplain," continued Bertrand, 
"and let us together compose a, little letter to the King of 
France, for whom I design this remaining sum of money.** 

" Oh, this is really noble!" exclaimed Caverley. " For my- 
self, I would not do as much even for the Prince of Wales." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE CUP AND THE LIP. 

Our readers may remember that we left Aissa returning to 
her father's dwelling, after the scene in the garden, and 
Agenor making his way over the wall. Muscaron under- 
stood that there was nothing more to detain his master at 
Bordeaux ; therefore, when the young man awoke from his 
reverie, he found his horse saddled, and his squire ready to 
set out Agenor sprang in his saddle with a single bound^ 
and setting spurs to his horse, quitted the town at f\ill gallop, 
followed by Muscaron, grumbling as usual. They followed 
the traces of Prince Henry through Guyenne and Beam, 
without overtaking him; and it was not until after crossing 
the Pyrenees and entering Arragon, that they were able to 
rejoin him. Here they met and recognised each other by 
the light of the flames proceeding from a little town which 
Sir Hugh Caverley had caused to be set on fire. It was thus 
the Free Companies signalized their entrance into Spain. Sir 
Hugh Caverley had displayed his taste for the picturesque by 
selecting for a beacon a town situate on an eminence, so that 
the flames lighted up for ten miles round the unknown land 
with which he longed to become acquainted. 

Hemy did not trouble himself about this freak of the 
English captain's, excepting by begging Bertrand Duguesclin 
to interpose his authority over those under his command, so 
as to have as little mischief done as possible. " For," as he 
judiciously observed, " as this kingdom may one day be mine, 
I should like it to fall to me in good condition, instead of 
being in a state of ruin." After receiving his promise to that 
eft'ect, Hemy retired with Mauleon to his tent, and the con- 
stable returned to his own. But Sir Hugh Caverley, instead 
of following their example and retiring to rest, waited until 
all was silent, and then summoned his secretary. 

This secretary was a very important personage in the 
H^c?i'^i?jr captain's establishment', since ^V^^^^xCi^'^^TVe^ ^\t\i<bT: 
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did not know how to ^vTite, or did not choose to hold a pen, 
Ins scribe was charged with the regulation of all the trans- 
actions that took place between the chief of the adventurers 
and the prisoners on whom he placed a ransom ; and few days 
passed without his having some task of this kind to occupy 
him. The scribe presented himself with a pen in one hand, an 
inkhorn in the other, and a roll of parchment under his arm. 

" Come here, Maitre Robert," said the captain, " and write 
me out a quittance and a pass." 

** A quittance for how muchf demanded the clerk. 
' ** Leave a blank for the sum, but do not spare space, for it 
will be a round one." 

"In whose name?" again asked the scribe. 

*^ Leave a blank for the name as well as the sum." 

"And the same space?" 

" Yes, for the name will be followed by no mean show of 
titles.'^ 

" Gk)od, good," said Maitre Robert, applying himself to hia 
task; "but where is the prisoner?" 

" Things are in train to make one." 

The clerk knew his patron's habits; he, therefore, did 
not hesitate for a moment to prepare the schedule, since the 
captain had announced that afifairs were in train to make a 
prisoner, a prisoner would be forthcoming. He had scarcely 
penned the last word, when a soimd, which seemed drawing 
nearer, was heard in the direction of the mountains. Caverley 
seemed to have divined, rather than heard, this sound ; for 
before it reached the watchful ear of the sentinel, he had 
raised the canvas of his tent At the same moment, by the 
faint glimmer of the now dying fire, a band of twenty or 
thirty Free Companions were seen approaching, surrounding 
a little group of prisoners, consisting of a knight, appa- 
rently in the very prime and flower of his age, a Moor, who 
seemed unwilling to quit, even for a moment, a curtained 
litter, and two squires. Caverley had no sooner convinced 
himself that the little troop really consisted of the persons we 
have just described, than he dismissed from his tent all its 
occupants, with the exception of his secretary. These quitted 
him with a reluctance they did not attempt to conceal, reckon- 
ing as they went the value of the new prize that had thus 
fallen into the hand of the bird of ^t«^ ^«^ «i5^^^ *^iMsa 
captain, Caverley bowed profoundly to ^<b tifiw ^wassw^*^^:*^^ 
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addressing the knight, " Sire," said he, " if my men have by 
chance been wanting in conrteey to your Majesty, pardon 
them, for they did not know you." 

" Sire !" repeated the piisoiier, in accents to which he en- 
deavoured to give the intonation of surprise; but his counte- 
nance at the same time assuming a pallor that betrayed his 
secret imeasiness; " are you addressing ms, captain 1" 

" Yourself sire — ^Don Pedro, the redoubted King of Castile 
and Murcia." 

The knight from pale became livid, and a forced smile 
struggled on his lips. " In truth, captain," said he, " I am 
sorry for you, but you make a great mistake in taking me 
for him you name." 

^' Faith ! monseigneur, I take you for what you are, and 
' think in truth that I have captured a capital prize." 

*' Think what you please," said the knight, making a move- 
ment as though to seat himself; " I shall have very little 
difficulty in convincing you to the contrary." 

'' In that case, monseigneur, you must not be so imprudent 
as to walL" 

The knight clenched his hands. "And why not ?" said he. 

" Because your joints crack at every step you take, which 
is most agreeable music to the ears of a poor leader of a Free 
Company, like myself, on whom Providence has bestowed 
such a windfall as a king." 

" Then it is only Don Pedro, whose joints make this noise 
in walking ; may not another man be troubled with the same 
infirmity ? " 

" The thing is possible," said Caverley, " but I have a cer- 
tain means of knowing whether I am in error, as you say." 

" What is that % " said the knight, frowning, and evidently 
weary of these interrogations. 

" Prince Henry de Transtamare is not a hundred paces 
from here ; I will send for him, and we shall soon see whether 
he recognises his beloved brother." The knight made an 
angry gesture, in spite of himsel£ 

" Ah, you colour ! " exclaimed Caverley. " Come, then, 
ooniiess, and I swear to you, by my word as a captain, that 
it shall be confined to ourselves, and that your brother shall 
never know I have had the honour of a few moments' con- 
versation with your Majesty." 
^^ Well; let us see what you Te(\vux^»' 
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" I require nothing, as you kno^r, monseigneur, since I am 
not certain of the identity of the person who has fallen into 
my hands." 

" Then suppose I am really the King, and speak." 

" Peste ! how you say that, sire I — speak ! do you think, 
then, that I have so little to say to you, that it may be com- 
prised in two words 1 No, monseigneur — ^the first thing is to 
provide a guard worthy of your Majesty." 

" A guard ! Then you reckon on detaining me prisoner?" 

" Such at least is my intention." 

" And, I tell you, that if it even cost me half my kingdom^ 
I will not remain here one hour longer." 

" Ah, it will cost you quite that, sire j nor is it too much, 
since if you remain in your present situation you are almost 
sure to lose the whole of it." 

" Name your price, th&a. ! " exclaimed the prisoner. 

" I am considering my price," replied Caverley, coolly. 

Don Pedro controlled himself by a violent effort, and 
seated himself on the opposite side of the tent^ turning his 
back on the captain, who appeared to be buried in profound 
thought. Affcer a moment's silence, he said, 

" You shall give me, sire, half a million of gold crowns." 

" You are a fool ! " replied the prince. " You would not 
find them in all Spain." 

"Three hundred thousand, then. I hope I am now 
reasonable enough?" 

" Not half of it !" said the King. 

" Then, sire," said Caverley, " I must write a line to your 
brother, Henry de Transtamare ; he knows better than me 
what a royal ransom should be, and shall name yours." 

Don Pedro clenched his hands, and the sweat started out 
at the roots of his hair, and rolled in heavy drops down his 
face. Caverley turned to his secretary — " Maitre Robert," 
said he, " go and request the Prince Henry de Transtamare 
to join me in my tent." ^ 

The clerk moved towards the door of the tent ; but as ha 
was about to pass through it, Don Pedro rose from his seat. 

" I wHl gite you the tibree hundred thousand gold pieces," 
said he. Caverley started with joy. '^ But as after parting 
with you, I might fall into thehandia <^ other robbers of your 
class, who would again demand xaxffioixi^ ©.^^ tsa ^tsrwc^ 
and a pass." 
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" And you will count me out three hundred thousand 
pieces of gold ? " 

" Not so ; for you must be aware that I do not carry such 
a sum of money about me ; but you surely haCve among your 
number some one learned in diamonds ? " 

" I am so myself, sire," said Caverley. 

" Good. Come hither, Mothril," said the King, beckoning 
to the Moor to approach, ''you have heard what has passed f' 

" Yes, sire," said Mothril, pulling out a long purse, through 
whose meshes the sparkling contents betrayed themselves. 

" Prepare the receipt," said Don Pedro. 

" It is already prepared," said the captain. " It has only 
to be filled up."— « And the pass ?" 

"It is already signed. I am too much your Majesty's 
very humble servant to keep you waiting." 

A convulsive smile distorted the King's lips, as he ap- 
proached the table, ^nd read — "I, the undersigned, Hugh 
Caverley, leader of the English adventurers." The King 
did not read another word; his eyes flashed lightning. 
" Your name is Hugh Caverley 1 " said he. 

" Yes," replied the captain, astonished at this sudden joy, 
of which he could not divine the reason. 

" And you are the leader of the English adventurers 1 " con- 
tinued the King. 

" Most assuredly." 

"One moment, then," said the King; "Mothril, return the 
diamonds to your purse, and the purse to your pocket." 

" What do you mean by that ] " 

" I mean, that it is for me to give orders here, instead of 
obeying them," said Don Pedro, drawing a parchment from 
his bosom. 

" Orders 1 " repeated Caverley, haughtily. " Learn, Sir King, 
that there lives but one man in the world who has a right 
to give orders to Captain Hugh Caverley." 

" And beholdthis signature at the foot of this parchment," 
said Don Pedro. " In the name of the Black Prince, I com- 
mand you, Hugh Caverley, to obey me." 

Caverley shook his h&Bid, and cast a glance through the 

bars of his visor at the imrolled parchment in the King's 

hand ; but no sooner did he behold the signature, than he 

uttered a cry of rage which brought all his officers, who, out 

of respect, bad remained outside t\ie \.eTi\», «.^\xv ^ViQ\x^\asBL» 
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Jn fact, this parchment was the safe-conduct granted by the 
Ulack Prince to Don Pedro, and an order to his English 
subjects to yield him obedience in all things, until he himself 
came to take the command of the English army. 

" You see, I shall decidedly come off more cheaply than 
either of us imagined," said the King. " But rest easy ; I 
will recompense you, my brave fellow." 

" You are right, Sir King," replied Caverley, witli an evil 
smile, which was hidden by his closed visor. " Yon are not 
only free, but I await your commands." 

" Well, then," said Don Pedro, " do as you before in- 
tended. Send Maitre Robert to seek my brother, Prince 
Henry de Transtamare, and bring him here." 

The secretary glanced at the captain, and receiving a sign 
in the affirmative, left the tent. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SAME CONTINUED. 

These are the events, at present unknown to our readers, 
which followed the departure or rather the flight of Agenor, 
affcer the scene in the garden at Bordeaux. 

Don Pedro had obtained from the Prinee of Wales the pro- 
tection he required to enable him to return to Spain, and 
sure of a reinforcement of men and money, he had set out 
with Mothril, furnished with a safe-conduct from the prince 
which gave him power and security in the midst of the 
English bands. The little troop had wended their way 
towards the frontier, where, as we have before said, Hugh 
Caverley had spread a veritable trap for them. And yet, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the robber chief and the address 
of his men, it is probable that, thanks to his knowledge of 
the locality, Don Pedro would have skirted Arrag'on, and 
gained New Castile without accident, had it not been for the 
following episode. 

One evening, whilst the King and Mothril were occupied 
in tracing on a large map of Spain the route they intended to 
pursue, the curtains of the litter gently opened, and A'issa's 
head peeped between them. By a single look she summoned 
to her side a slave who was lying on the ground at a little 
distance from her. 

V Slave," said she, '' from what land «te ^o^V 
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" I was bom across the sea," replied the slave, "on the 
shores that gaze upon Granada without envying her." 

"And you would fain return to your own land — ^is it not so?" 

" Yes !" sighed the slave. 

" To-morrow, if you will, you shall be free." 

"Lake Laoudiah is fex away from here, and the fugitive 
would perish with hunger before he reached it." 

" Not so ; for the fugitive shall bear with him a string of 
pearls, each one of which is of sufficient value to support him 
during the whole journey." And Aissa unclasped a costly 
necklace from her throat, and slid it into the slave's hand. 

"And what must I do to gain at the same time my 
liberty and this string of pearls T" asked the slave, trembling 
with joy. 

"You see," said Aissa, "yonder grey line cutting the 
horizon — it is the camp of the Christians. How long would 
it take you to reach it ?" 

• " Before the nightingale has finished his song," replied the 
slave, " I will be there." 

" Listen, then, to what I am about to say to you, and let 
my words be engraven on your memory." The slave listened 
in silent ecstacy. " Take this letter," continued Aissa, " gain 
the camp, and there inquire for a noble Frank chevalier 
named the Comte de Mauleon. Ask to be conducted to his 
presence, and give him this little pouch, in return for which 
he will give you a hundred pieces of gold — go !" 

The slave seized the pouch, and concealed it beneath his 
coarse habit; and taking advantage of the moment when 
one of the mules strayed towards the neighbouiing wood, he 
pretended to go in quest of it, and disappeared among the 
trees with the swiftness of an arrow. No one remarked his 
movements except Aissa, who followed him with her eyes, 
and scarcely dared to breathe until he was out of sight. All 
took place as the Moorish girl had directed. ' The slave had 
scarcely emerged from the brushwood, when he encountered 
a sentinel, who immediately raised his cross-bow. This was 
what he sought. He made signs that he wished to speak to 
him, and the sentinel approached, but without lowering his 
weapon. The slave then told him he was on his way to the 
Christian camp, and asked to be conducted to Mauleon. This 
name, of which Aissa exaggerated the importance, never- 
thelesa enjoyed A certain iiotor\fe\.y ^msyck^ \Jjifc <i««i^'wcL\ft^ 
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since the brave conduct of Agenor on his aiTest by Caverley's 
band, and above all since they were aware that to him was 
owing the constable's co-operation. The soldier gave a signal, 
and taking the slave by the wrist led him to another sentinel, 
placed at a himdred paces' distance, who, in his turn, con- 
ducted him to the last line of videttes, where, like a spider in 
the centre of his web, Sir Hugh Caverley was reposing in his 
tent in the midst of his troops. Immediately understanding 
by the slight agitation around him that something fresh liad 
occurred, he appeared on the threshold of the tent. The 
slave was conducted straight to him, murmuring all the 
■while the name of Mauleon, which had hitherto served him 
as a pass- word. 

"Whb ^ent you hither?'* inquired Caverley, anxious to 
avoid any explanation. 

" Are you the Comte de Mauleon ?" said the slave. 

" 1 am one of his friends," replied Caverley, " and one of 
his dearest ones besidefC** • . • • 

" That is not the satQe' ttiiigj^' ir^pli^ the messenger, " and 
I am ordered to deliver the letter I bring into no hands but 
his own." 

" Listen," Said Caverley, " the Count de Mauleon is a brave 
Christian chevalier, who has many enemies among the Moors 
and Arabs, who have sworn to assassinate him ; we have 
therefore on our part resolved to allow no ope to enter hi$ 
presence without our first being made acquamted with the 
message of which he is the bearer." 

" "Well, then," said the slave, perceiving that all resistance . 
was useless, and the captain's intentions, besides, seeming 
good to him, " I am sent by Aissa." 

"And who is A'issal" inquired Caverley. — "Mothril's ., 
daughter." 

"Hal hal" said the captain, "his Majesty Don Fedro'i 
chief counsellor ?" 

" Exactly." 

" You see the case assumes a still darker aspect ; and this 
message, doubtless, contains some witchcraft." 

" ASsB& is no BoroeresB i" said the slave, shaking his head. 

" No matter. I choose to read tlds missive." 

The ^lave cast a hasty glance around kim, to see whethei* 
flight were poscdble ; but a group o£ 8A'v«o^xn«c:i^\!A^ i^a^A^ 
gathered round him. ,He drew ftomYnaVjiwwHk Jb^wiw^'^a^^ 
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pouch, and held it out to the captain. " Read it," said he, 
" you will find in it something concerning me." 

Caverley^s elastic conscience did not need this invitation ; 
he opened the little amber and benzoin-perfumed envelope, 
and drew from it a square of white silk, on which Aissa had 
written in Spanish, as follows : — 

"My dear Lobd. — E write according to promise; Don 
Pedro and my father are preparing to pass with me through 
the defile, and thus reach Arragon. You can, thercfoi*e, at 
one blow secure both happiness and glory. Make them pri- 
soners ; and me — ^your willing captive — ^with them. If you 
choose to demand a ransom, they are rich enough to satisfy 
your ambition ; if you prefer glory to money, and restore 
them their liberty, they are proud enough to publish your 
generosity ; but if you set them free, my noble lord, you can 
keep me, and I have a coffer filled with rubies and emeralds 
worthy of a place in a queen's crown. Listen then, and re- 
member what I say. To-night we set out. Post your men 
in the defile, in such a manner that we cannot pass through 
it without being observed. Our escort is at this moment 
feeble, owing to the rapidity of Don Pedro's march, which 
has prevented the six hundred men-at-arms in attendance on 
him from yet rejoining him, but it may at any moment 
become stronger. Thus, my noble lord, Aissa will be youra 
without any one being able to take her from you ; for you 
will have made her your prisoner by the force of your vic- 
torion- arms. One of our slaves will bear you this message. 
I have promised that you will give him his liberty, and with 
it a hundred pieces of gold. Fulfil the desire of 

" Your AissA." 

•• Oh, oh !" said Caverley to himself " A King ! What 
good deed have I done lately, that fortune should send nie 
such a prize ? A King ! This must be seen to ; but first 
to get rid of this fooL Then," said he, "the Comte de 
Mauleon is to give you your liberty ?" 

" Yes, captain, and a hundred pieces of gold." 

Hugh Caverley did not think fit to notice this latter part 

of his speech, he only called his squire. " Here," said he, 

" take your horse, and conduct this man two good Jeagues 

from the camp, then leave him there. If he asks you for 

money, and you have too much, give \vvcti ^otcl^ \\s>ai^ 1 ^^^ii 
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you it "will he your own gift. Go, my friend," continued he, 
turning to the slave, " your commission is performed — I am 
the Comte de Mauleon." 

The slave prostrated himself hefore him. 

" And the hundred pieces of gold V said he. 

" Here is my treasurer whom I have ordered to give them 
to you," said Hugh Caverley, pointing to the squire. 

The slave rose joyfully and followed his conductor. He 
was scarcely a hundred paces from the tent before Caverley 
despatched a detachment to the mountains, and himself 
placed the sentinels, so that no person could i)ass through 
the defile without being seen. Then, after having given 
orders that no violence was to be shown to the prisonere, he 
returned to his tent to await the event. Nor had he long 
to wait ; for the King, impatient to continue his journey, set 
off without any further delay. They were soon buried in 
the ravine, to Aissa's great joy, who impatiently awaited the 
attack led, as she>upposed, by Mauleon. Meanwhile, mea- 
sures had been so taken by Caverley, and the number of his 
archers was so great, that not one of Don Pedro's suite made* 
even an attempt to resist. But Aissa, who had expected to 
see Mauleon at the head of the troop, began to be uneasy at 
his absence. Nevertheless, seeing the enterprise succeed 
according to her wishes, she fancied he was acting so through 
prudence, and as yet suspected nothing. Thus there was 
nothing astonishing in the worthy captain so easily recog- 
nising Don Pedro. It is true he somewhat dreaded Mau- 
leon's wrath at the discovery of his secret relative to 
Mothril and A'issa ; but he immediately reflected, that it 
would be easy to ascribe it all to the treachery of the slave ; 
and that he could besides make of this abuse of confidence 
a claim on Mauleon's gi*atitude, since, while making Don 
Pedro and Mothril pay a heavy ransom, he had resolved on 
resigning A'issa to her young lover — an act of generosity for 
which he highly commended himself. 

We have seen how the safe-conduct of the Prince of Wales, 
exhibited by Don Pedro, changed the whole aspect of affairs, 
and overthrew the bold and cleverly concocted schemes of 
Caverley. Don Pedro, after Robert's departure, was engaged 
in relating to the chief of the adventurers the ^artic\ila.v* c^^ 
the treaty concluded at Bordeaux, ^^«ti «u ^^aX. \i<5NSfe ^%ax 
beard — the trampling ofhorses, tke c\a^vtt%o^^'«stfi\a:,'a5^ 
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Ae clank of swords a^inst the sides of armed men. Then 
the curtains Of the tent were rudely pushed aside, and the 
face of Henry de Transtamare appeared, lighted np with a 
sinister joy. Behind him came Mauleon, glancing inquir- 
ingly around him ; he caught sight of the litter, which his 
^yed did not again quit. On Henry's arrival, Don Pedro 
drew back, looking as pale as his brother, and his hand in* 
▼olunlbarily seeking his absent sword ; nor did he appear at 
eeifie until in his retreat he encountered one of the supports 
K)f the tent, against which hung a complete suit of armour, 
imd again felt in his grasp the cold steel of a battle-axe. The 
two brothers stood for a moment silently regarding each 
other, and exchanging lightning-like glances of menace and 
hate. Henry was the first to break silence. 

" I fiincy," said he, with a dark smile, " that here is the 
war finished before it is even commenced." 

" Ah, you think so !" said Don Pedro, tauntingly, yet 
threateningly. 

" 1 so firmly believe it," replied Henry, " that I shall first 
.of all ask this worthy captain what price he demands for a 
capture of such importance as the one he has just made ; 
since had he taken twenty cities, or gained a hundred battles 
— exploits for which we pay well — he would not have had 
such claims on our gratitude as he has at present through 
this single achievement." 

" It is flattering," replied Don Pedro, "to be estimated at so 
high a value, therefore courtesy for courtesy. Supposing 
yourself to be in my situation, Don Henry, at what sum 
would you estimate your person ?" 

" I believe he still mocks me !" exclaimed Henry, furiously. 

" Let us see how all this will end," muttered Caverley — 
who began to enjoy this scene, rather as an amateur-artist 
than a greedy speculator — ^seating himself so as not to lose 
the smallest detail. Henry glanced at him, and then pre- 
pared to reply to Don Pedro. 

"Well, be it so," said he, casting a glance of the most 
deadly hatred at his brother. " Friend Caverley, I will give 
you for this man — once a king, but on whose brow no 
longer rests the golden reflection of a crown — either two 
himdred thousand gold crowns, or two good cities, whicl^ 
j'ou please.'' 
'' Well, " said Caverley, stroking \i\a \iroxi.-QiO^«v^^ Oko^ ^a 
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he glanced through the bars of his still closed visor at Don 
Pedro. " The offer would be acceptable enough, but " 

" Well," said Henry, " what were you going to say ? " 

Mauleon could no longer restrain his impatient curiosity. 

" The captain was doubtless about to say," interrupted he, 
" that Don Pedro is not the only prisoner, and that he wishes 
a value to be placed on the others also." 

'^ Faith ! this is what maybe called reading a man's thoughts, 
and you are a brave chevalier. Sire Agenor," exclaimed 
Caverley. " Yes, on my soul, I have made other prisoners, 
and noble ones, too ; but . . \ . " and he again hesitated. 

" You shall be paid for them, captain I " exclaimed Mau- 
leon, boiling over with impatience. "Where are they? 
Doubtless in this litter." Henry laid his hand on the young 
man's arm, and gently restrained him. 

" Do you accept my offer, Captain Caverley 1 " said he. 

" The ansVer rests with me, prince," said Don Pedro. 

" Oh, do not assume the master here, Don Pedro," said 
Don Henry, disdainfully ; " for you are no longer king. 
Therefore reserve your reply until I address you." 

Don Pedro smiled, and turning to Caverley, " Explain to 
him, captain," said he, " how it happens that you cannot 
accept his proposal." 

Caverley drew Agenor aside, and passing his hand over 
his iron visor, as if it had been his brow — " My brave friend," 
said he, " between good comrades like ourselves, there should 
be no deception." — Agenor regarded him with astonishment. 
" Well, then," continued the captain, " if you put faith in 
me, leave this tent immediately ; and if you have a good 
horse, mount him, and spur him forward as long as he will go." 

" We are betrayed ! " exclaimed Mauleon, a sudden light 
breaking on his mind. " To arms, prince ! to arms 1 " 

Henry looked at him with astonishment, and mechanically 
laid his hand on the pommel of his dagger. 

" In the name of the Prince of Wales ! " exclaimed Don 
Pedro, who found the comedy was drawing to a close — ex- 
tending his hand with a commanding gesture, " I require 
you, Messire Hugh Caverley, to arrest the Prince Henry de 
Transtamare. 

The words were scarcely uttered, before Henry's sword W8& 
in his hand ; but Caverley, raising t\ie N^aoc oi \^ V^sss^si^ 
for a moment, placed a trumpet at 1qlib\iy*>«^'^. ^ ^^ 'sssssb^ 
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twenty adventurers rushed upon the prince, and immediately 
<lisarmed him. 

" It is done," said Caverley to Don Pedro. " Now if you 
will take my advice, Sir King, you will retire, for there will 
soon be a shower of hard knocks, I can answer for it.** 

" How so 1 " asked the King. 

" The Frenchman who has just passed through yonder 
door, will not allow his prince to be captured without break- 
ing a few heads in his honour." 

Don Pedro leaned towards the opening, and perc^ved 
Agenor with his foot in the stirrup, evidently about to seek 
assistance. The King seized a cross-bow, and fitting an 
Arrow, aimed it at Agenor. 

" David slew Goliath with a sling," said he. " It will be 
strange if Goliath cannot slay David with a cross-bow." 

" Stay a moment, Sir King !" exclaimed Caverley. "What 
tlie devil are you about? You are scarcely arrived here 
before you upset everything. What will the constable say 
if I allow his friend to be slain ?" and he struck up the cross- 
bow, just as Don Pedro had his finger on the trigger. The 
bolt feU harmless. 

" The constable ! " exclaimed Don Pedro, stamping his 
foot. " It was well worth making me miss my aim from 
such a fear. Set your snare, hunter, and capture this great 
Wild Boar also ; by this means the chase will be finished at 
once, and on this condition, I will pardon you." 
. " It is easy to talk of such a thing. Take the constable, 
good ! — just come and take the constable ! Good God ! " he 
continued, shrugging his shoulders, "what boasters these 
Spaniards are 1 " 

" Sir Hugh Caverley, by heaven ! I mean what I say." 
"Take the Constable! lam not curious; but faith, I 
should dearly like to see you make such a capture ! " 

" Here is one, already," said Don Pedro, pointing to Age- 
nor, who was being led back prisoner. As he was passing 
through the camp at full speed, one of the adventurers, with 
a pruning-hook, had ham-strung his horse, which fell to the 
ground, with its rider under it. 

So long as she believed her lover out of this affray, and 
exempt from danger, A'issa had neither moved nor spoken — 
Jt appeared as though the conflicting interests by which she 
was aurrouhded were totally mdifferent \iO V^t •, 'Wx. ^^. ^^ 
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approach of Mauleon, disarmed and in the hands of his ene- 
mies, the curtains of the litter were thrown back, and the 
young girl's face appeared looking paler even than lier long 
veil of fine white wool, the usual head covering of Eastern 
women. Agenor uttered a cry. Aissa sprang from her litter, 
and rushed towards him. 

" Allah I" exclaimed Mothril, knitting his brows. 

" What is the meaning of this 1" demanded the King. 

" Now for an explanation ! " thought Caverley. 

Henry de Transtamare cast on Agenor a dark and defiant 
look, which he perfectly understood. 

'*You can speak to me, lady," said he, addressing Aissa. 
" But do so quickly, and aloud, for from the moment of our 
becoming your prisoners to that of our death, there will pro- 
bably be little time to lose for even those most deeply 
attached to each other." 

" Our prisoners ! " exclaimed Aissa. " Oh, that is not what 
1 wished, my noble lord : I had hoped quite the contrary." 

Caverley began to feel greatly embarrassed ; this man of 
iron almost trembled at the thought of the accusation about 
to be brought against him by these two young people, both 
of whom were in his power. 

" My letter ! " continued Aissa. " Have you not received 
my letter?" 

" What letter ? " asked Agenor. 

" Enough, enough ! " interrupted Mothril, whose projects 
this scene began to destroy. " Captain, it is the King'a 
orders that you conduct Prince Henry de Transtamare to» 
his quarters, and this young man to mine." 

" Caverley, you are a coward ! " vociferated Agenor, 
furiously, endeavouring to free his wrists from the rude 
gauntlets encircling them. 

'• Faith ! it was your own fault," retorted the captain. "I 
told you to save yourself, and you would not, or you did so 
too late, which amounts to the same thing." 

^'- Hasten, gentlemen," said Don Pedro, *' and let a council- 
be assembled this very night to judge the bastard who 
calls himself my brother — the rebel who pretends to be 
my King ! Caverley, he offered you two cities. I am more 
generous than he is, I will give you a province. M«^2Kci.^ 
summon my attendants ; before ano^er Vovxs Sa» \a^^ ^'^ 
must be lodged in some strong fortxeaa.^ 
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Motliril inclined his head^ and went ont ; bat he had 
scarcely gone ten paces, when he started back precipitately, 
making signs for mlence. 

*' What is itr inquired Caverley, with ill-disguised un- 
easiness. 

" Speak, good Mothril," said Don Pedro. 

" Listen," replied the Moor. In fact, a sound was l^eard 
like the rolling of thunder or the progress of a body of 
horsemen. 

" Our Lady of GuesclinT suddenly exclaimed a loud and 
sonorous voice. 

"The constable 1" muttered Caverley, who recognised the 
war-cry of the rude Breton, 

" The constable I" repeated Don Pedro, knitting his brows, 
for he was no stranger to this terrible cry, even without 
having heard it. 

The prisoners exchanged looks, and a hopeful smile played 
upon their lips. Mothril drew nearer his daughter, and 
clasped her more closely in his arms. 

" Sir King," observed Caverley, in the grumbling tone 
which he never dropped, even in moments of danger, " you 
were wishing to snare the Wild Boar : I fancy here he 
comes to spare you the trouble." 

Don Pedro beckoned to his soldiers to range themselves 
behind him. Caverley, determined to preserve his neutrality 
between his new leader and his ancient comrade, withdrew 
on one side; a triple row of guards surrounded the prince 
and Mauleon. 

" What are you doing, Caverley f said Don Pedro. 

" I yield you the first place, sire, both as my King and my 
leader," said the captain. 

" Good," said Don Pedro. " Let every one obey me, then." 

The troops stopped. A sound was then heard of a man 
leaping from his horse ; the clank of steel rang upon their 
ears, and immediately afterwards BertrandDuguesclin entered 
the tent. 



CHAPTKEl XXV. 

THE WILD BOAB TAKEX IN THE SNAHE. 

JBertrand raised his visor, and cast a single glance around 
the asisombljr. He bowed s\ig\it\y to T>o\i "^^^^q, ^aax^ 
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respectfully to Henry de Transtamare, and shook Caverley 
by the hand. 

"Good day, Sir Captain," said he, calmly; "you have 
taken a rifch prisse. Ah, Sire de Maxdeon, pardon. I did 
not perceive you." These words, which seemed to indicate 
a positive ignorance of the real state of affairs, stupified all 
present with astonishment. But Bertrand, far from remark- 
ing this almost solemn silence, continued, " I trust, Captain 
Caverley, that you have shown the prisoner all the conside- 
ration due, not only to his rank, but his misfortunes." 

Henry was about to reply, but Don Pedro interrupted him. 

" Yes, my lord constable, rest assured we have shown the 
prisoner all the respect he merited." 

" You,'' said Bertrand, with an expression of countenance 
that would have done credit to the most skilful actor, " yaa 
have shown thet prisoner respect. And pray, what may 
your highness mean by that]" 

"Yes, Sire Constable," said Don Pedro, smiling; "I 
repeat that we have shown the prisoner all the consideration 
he merited." 

Bertrand looked at Caverley, who stood unmoved, his face 
hidden beneath his visor. 

" I do not understand you," said he. 

" Dear constable," said Henry, rising with difficulty from 
his seat, for he had been wounded and half stifled in the 
affray, " Don Frederick's assassin is right; he is our master, 
and we, throTigh treachery, are his prisoners." 

" Hum !" said Bertrand, turning round with so evil a look, 
that more than one &uoe in the assembly became pale. 
" Treachery, do you say? And who, then, is the traitor?" 

"My lord constable," said Caverley, stepping forward, 
"the word treachery is a wrong one; it should rather be 
* fidelity.'" 

"Fidelity!" repeated the constable, with apparently in- 
creasing astonishment. 

" Undoubtedly," replied the captain; "for we are English, 
are we not, and consequently subjects of the 'Prince of Wales'?" 

" Well, and what has that to do with itf asked Bertrand, 
throwing back his broad shoulders as though to breathe 
more freely, and letting his heavy gaAintleted hand fall qxjl 
the hilt of his sword, " Who said, my ^oovi Q.^n^'^^'^ ^*vios^ 
you were not a subject of the Jrinoft oi'^akta^"' 
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"Then, my lord, you will agree with me — for no one 
knows the laws of discipline better than yourself — that I 
must obey the orders of my prince.** 

" And his orders are these,*' said Don Pedro, holding out 
the parchment to Bertrand. 

" I cannot read," said the constable, abruptly. 

Don Pedro drew back the offered document, and Caverley, 
brave as he was, began to tremble. 

" Well,*' continued Bertrand, " I fency I understand it all 
now. His Majesty Don Pedro was taken captive by Captain 
Gaverley, but on displaying the safe-conduct received from 
the Prince of Wales, was immediately restored to liberty." 

" Exactly so,'* exclaimed Caverley, who for a moment hoped 
that Duguesclin, in his loyalty, would approve of what he 
had done. 

"So far nothing could be better," said the constable. 
Caverley breathed more freely. " But,*' continued Bertrand> 
"there is still one thing obscure to me.*' 

"What is itr demanded Don Pedro, haughtily. « Only 
make haste, Messire Bertrand, for all these interrogations 
become wearisome.** 

"I have just finished,*' resumed the constable, with his 
terrible impassibility. " But what need was there for Captain 
Caverley, in setting Don Pedro free, to make Don Henry 
prisoner T 

At these words, and the attitude Bertrand assumed in 
pronouncing them, Mothril judged that the moment had 
arrived for summoning a reinforcement of Moore and English 
to Don Pedro's aid. Bertrand did not seem even aware of 
this manoeuvre; only his voice became, if possible, still colder 
and sterner. 

" I await a reply," said he. 

It was Don Pedro who made it. " I am astonished," said 
he, " that French chevaliers should be so ignorant as not to 
be aware that there is double benefit to be derived fiom 
making a friend at the same time you defeat an enemy." 

" Are you of that opinion, Maitre Caverley?" demanded 
Bertrand, fixing on the captain a glance, menacing from its 
very serenity. 

" I have no choice, messire,'* replied the captain; "I only 
obejr." 
^^And I, on the contrary, comTOMi'i^" ^^ '^t^t^jsl^ 
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''Therefore I order you to immediately set his Highness 
Pricce Henry de Transtamare — whom I see yonder, guarded 
by your soldiers — at liberty. And, as I am more courteous 
than you, I do not require you to arrest Don Pedro in his 
stead, although I, whose money you have at this moment in 
your pocket — I, who am your master, since I have hired 
you, have jiistly the right to do so." Caverley made a move- 
ment as if to speak ; Don Pedro stretched out his arm. 

'* Make no reply, captain," said he. " There is but one 
master here, and that is myself. You will thei-efore please 
to obey me, and that immediately. Don Henry, Messire 
Bertrand, and you, Comte de Mauleon, I declare you all 
three my prisoners." 

At these terrible words a deep silence reigned through the 
tent, in the midst of which, at a sign from Don Pedro,, six 
men-at-arms detached themselves from the group, and ap- 
proached the constable, with the intention of securing his 
person as they had already done that of Don Henry ; but 
the worthy chevalier with one blow of his fist felled the 
first that presented himself, and raising his powerful voice, 
till the war-cry of Duguesclin echoed over the plain, drew 
. his sword. In a moment the tent presented a scene of the 
most terrible confusion. Agenor had by a single effort 
pushed aside the two soldiers carelessly guarding him, and 
joined the constable, whilst Henry had unfastened with his 
teeth the cord binding his wrists. Mothril, Don Pedro, and • 
the Moors formed a threatening group. 

A'issa, unmindful of all save her lover, had passed her head 
between the curtains of her litter, and was crying out, 
" Courage, my noble lord, courage I" 

Caverley had retreated, taking with him his band of 
English, so as to preserve his neutrality as long as possible, 
only to be prepared in every case, he caused the " Boute- 
selle" to be sounded. The combat raged. Arrows, bolts, and 
leaden balls propelled by slings, whistled through the air, 
and showered on the three chevaliers, when suddenly a tre- 
mendous clamour was heard, and a troop of armed horsemen 
dashed into the tent, dealing blows right and left, overturn- 
ing and crushing everything in their way. 

From their cries of " Guesclin ! Guesclin I" they were easily 
recognised as the Bretons comtnaiided "Vv^ "\jfc '^J^^ ^^ 
YUmue, Bertrand'a inseparable friend, ^\3LO\xv\vfe V«A ^'^^^^^ 
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at the barriers of the camp with instructions not to charge 
tintil they heard the cry of " Our Lady of Guesclin !" Then 
ensued a moment of strange confusion, during which friends 
and enemies were mingled, confounded, and blended together; 
then the dust cleared away, and the first rays of the sun 
rising behind the mountains of Castile beheld the Bretons 
masters of the field. 

Don Pedro, Mothnl, Aissa, and the Moors, had disappeared 
like a vision. All- that remained to show that they had not 
been engaged with a phantom host was a few dark corpsesy 
stretched here and there, swimming in their blood. 

Agenor was the first to .discover this disappearance ; he 
sprang upon the first horse that came to hand, and without 
observing it was wounded, s{>urred towards the nearest 
hillock, from whence he could obtain a view of the plain. 
From thence he beheld in the distance five Arab horses 
entering the wood, and li,thwart the blue haze of morning 
could distinguish the white robe and floating veil of Aissa. 
Without patising to see whether he was followed or not, he 
by an impulse of wild hope urged his horse in pursuit, but 
after proceeding a few paces, the wounded animal fell to rise 
no more. He came up to the litter, but it was deserted;. 
and the only trace he found of its occupant was a bouquet 
of roses all bedewed with tears. Meanwhile, the English 
cavalry awaited in good order the word of command from 
their captain. Oaverley had so skilfully disposed his men 
that they enclosed the Bretons in a circle. Bertrand per- 
ceived at a glance that the aim of this manoeuvre was to cut 
off his retreat. Caverley came forward. " Messire Bertrand," 
said he, " to prove that we are still loyal comrades, we will 
open our ranks and allow you to regain your quarters. That 
will show you that the English are true to their word, and 
respect the chivalry of France." 

Meantime, Bertrand as calm and silent as though nothing 
extraordinary had taken place had remounted his horse, and 
received his lance fi'om his squire's hands. He looked round 
and perceived Agenor had done the same, and that all his 
Bretons were behind him in good array and ready to charge. 

" Sir Englishman," said he, " you are a double-dealer, and 
if I were strong enough I would hang you on yonder 
chestnut tree." 
^'Take care^ Messire Constable V' t«^\.ot^^ Ciw^etXeY^'^or 
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you will force me to make you prisoner in tlie name of the 
Prince of Wdes." 

" Bah !" said Duguesclin. 

Caverley understood the menace contained in the con- 
stable's mocking exclamation, and turning to his men, " Close 
your ranks !" cried he. They obeyed him, and presented a 
solid iron wall tp the Bretons. 

" Come, my men," said Bertrand to his brave followers, 
" it is drawing near breakfast time, our tents are below, let 
us return to them." And he spurred his horse forward so 
rudely that Caverley had barely time to start on one side, 
and avoid the whirlwind of men and horses that came 
sweeping on. 

When Caverley looked round he beheld a bloody gap ; 
and at ^ve hundred paces' distance, the Bretons galloping 
along in as good order as if they had only passed through a 
field of ripe wheat. 

" And yet I had resolved to have nothing to do with these 
brutes I" muttered he, shaking his head. " Devil take these 
bullies and their bragging ! I lose by this bout at least a 
dozen good horses and four men, without counting — unfor- 
tunate wretch that I am ! — a King's ransom. Come, com- 
rades, let us decamp. From this moment we are Castilians. 
Let us change our standard." And the adventurers broke up 
their camp that very day, and set out to join Don Pedro. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE POLITICS OF MESSIRE BEBTBAND DUGUESCLIN. 

Some hours had now elapsed since the scenes described in 
the preceding chapter, and the positions of the different per- 
sonages of our tale presented a sufficiently varied spectacle. 
On one of the distant mountain summits, which they had 
attained with a rapidity scarcely to be surpassed by the 
.eagle's flight, reappeared the little fugitive troop, three things 
among them being distinctly visible, viz., Mothril's scarlet 
robe, Aissa's white veil, and the steel point of Don Pedro's 
casque, which glittered in the sun like a tiny spark. Along 
the mountain road Caverley's troop— ranged in order for 
battle — were wending their way, the foremost horsemen 
beginning to be lost in the wood that wgiteeA ^'-^^w^*^, "^si. 
,the ionegroimd o£ the picture stood Ti^iOY ^<^^T«QS^»saassa 
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leaniug against a gigantic tuft of broom, and from time isa 
time ruefully contemplating his wrists still reddened hj the 
pressure of the cords. These vestiges of the frightful soeiM? 
that had taken place in the English leader's camp were tlie 
only proofs remaining that a few short hours before J>on 
Pedro was in his power — ^that fortune had smiled on bim for 
an instant only to precipitate him from the height cf pre- 
mature prosperity to the darkest and deepest abyss of un- 
certainty and helplessness. 

Near Henry, several Bretons, exhausted by fatigue, lay 
stretched upon the grass, with their mantles drawn over 
their faces, buried in sleep. Le Bdgue de Vilaine and Oliver 
de Mauny were not sleeping, but watching with profound 
attention the movements of the English, whose vanguard, as 
we have already said, was beginning to be lost in the wood, 
whilst its rear-guard was occupied in striking the tents and 
loading the mules with them. In the midst of the workers 
Oaverley could be distinguished moving like an armed 
phantom among his men, and superintending the execution 
of his orders. Thus all these men scattered over the vast 
landscape, and wending their way like fugitive ants towards 
the four points of the compass, were, nevertheless, all actuated 
by the same feeling — the desire of vengeance. 

Bertrand Duguesclin at last arose from the little hillock on 
which he was seated, and approached Prince Heniy ; but 
although his heavy footsteps seemed to shake the eai-th, they 
did not arouse the yoimg man from his reverie. Bertrand 
continued to approach imtil his shadow, interposing between 
the sun and the prince, caused Jiim to raise his eyes and fix 
them on the good constable, who stood before him leaning on 
his sword, with his visor half raised, and an encouraging 
amile on his countenance. 

"Ah, constable!" said Henry, sadly shaking his head, 
**whatadayr 

" Bah ! monseigneur," said Duguesclin, " I have seen worse. 
Ma foi ! we must remember that we might have been 
prisonei's, and here we are free." 

"Ah, constable, do you not see that everything has 
escaped us !" 

" What do you call everything T 

" The King of Castile, by St. James !" exclaimed Don 
HeoTjr, with a gesture of rage and mexi^k.^^ t\ia.ti \aft.da A^^nor^ 
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wlio attracted by the loud tones of the prince had drawn 
near them, shudder, for he could not forget that this abhorred 
enemy was a brother. 

Bertrand had not sought the prince's presence without a 
motive ; ho had, in fact, detected, on all visages an expression 
of lassitude strongly resembling the commencement of dis- 
couragement. He leaned his two hands on the pommel of 
his sword: — "Pardon, monseigneur," said he, "if I distract 
your thoughts from their present course, but I wish you to 
listen to me for a moment." 

" What is it, my dear constable?" said Henry, whom this 
preamble made very uneasy, for he had trusted entirely to 
the loyalty of the Bretons to accomplish the gigantic scheme 
of his usurpation. 

" You just now said, monseigneur, that the King of Castile 
had escaped." — " Undoubtedly I said so." 

"Well, then, monseigneur, it was an equivoque, and I 
engage to dispel the state of doubt into which you have , 
thrown your faithful servants. Is there any other King of 
Castile besides yourself]" 

Henry raised his head like a bull that feels the sharp prick of 
thepicador'sdart: — "Explain yourself, dear constable," said he. 

" That is easily done. If you and I do not understand each 
other on this subject, neither will my Bretons and your Cas- 
tilians ; and the rest of the Spanish people will never know 
whether they are to cry * Viva Don Henry T or * Viva Don 
Pedro!'" 

Henry listened without understanding what the constable 
was driving at. Nevertheless, as the reasoning appeared ex- 
tremely logical, he made an affirmative sign pf the head. 

"WellTsaidheatlast. 

" Well " resumed Duguesdin, "since two kings would cause 
confusion, let us begin by unmaking one." 

"But to accomplish that. Sir Constable, we shall.be obliged 
to go to war." 

" Very^ell ; but we have not yet gained one of those signal 
battles which at once dethrone a Hng; and whilst waiting 
for the day which will decide both your own fate and that of 
Castile, you are not certain whether you are, or are not, its 
king." 

" But, my dear constable 1 am I not in -joxa ^^^^-^^ic^^ 
monarch r 
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''That does not suffice; you must be so in the eyes of all 
the world." 

''And that, messire, appears to me impossible, without 
either winning a battle, being proclaimed king by the army^ 
or taking some great city.'* 

" That is exactly my opinion, monseignear.** — " Yours f* 

"'Undoubtedly ; do you fancy that because I strike I neyer 
think? Be undeceived; I do not always do the one, and I 
sometimes do the other. You say you must wait until yoa 
have either won a battle, been proclaimed by the army, or 
taken a great cityf 

" Yes ; at least one t^ these things, and they all appear to 
me very difficult, if not impossible." 

" And why, sire?" — "Because I am afraid." 

"Ah, if 2^w are afraid, sire, / fear nothing," replied the 
constable, quickly. " If you will not do it, I will." 

" We shall fall from so great a hei^t, constable, that we 
shall never rise again." 

" So long as you do not fall into the grave, monseignetu*, 
you are sure to rise again, at least while you have your Breton 
chevaliers by your side, and your good Castilian blade in your 
hand. Come, monseigneur, display your resolution." 

"Oh, rest assured I shall show enough when there is 
occasion for it," said Henry, his eyes sparkling at the nearer 
prospect of the realization of his dream ; " but at present I 
see no signs of either battle or army." 

"No; but you seethe city." Henry gazed around him. 
•* Where are liie kings crowned in this coimtry, monseigneur?" 
asked Duguesclin. 

" At Burgos." 

" Well, then, although my geographical knowledge is not 
very extensiv«^ it seems to me that Burgos is in our neigh- 
bourhood." 

"Without doubt; at most twenty or five-and-twenty 
leagues from here." 

" Then let us take Burgos." — " Burgos !" repeated Henry. 
•*' Yes, Burgos. If you have any wish to possess it, I will 
^ve it you, as sure as my name is Duguesclm." 

" What, such a stronghold as that, constable," said Henrj^ 
shaking his head doubtftiUy; "a capital city, containing, be- 
sides the nobility, a powerful middle elass of Christians, Jews, 
-and Mabometana, who, though ususiW-y ^\V\^^^,V^\ai\\fc^ 
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defend their privileges. Burgos is, in one word, the key of 
Castile, and seems to have been selected as the most impreg- 
- nable sanctuary by those who place there the crown and the 
royal insignia." 

" Then it is thither, if it please you, monseigneur, that wb 
will proceed," said Duguesclin, calmly. 

" My fnend,'* said the prince, " do not allow yourself to be 
carried away by feelings of affection — an exaggerated grati-* 
tude. Let us consider our strength." 

'' To horse, monseigneur!" cried Bertrand, seizing the 
bridle of the prince's steed, as it wandered among the tufta 
of broom; "to horse! and let us march straight to Burgos." 
And, on a sign from the constable, a Breton trumpet gave 
the signal. 

The slnmber^rs were the first in the saddle, and Bertrand, 
who regarded his men with the mingled attention of a leader 
and affection of a father, remarked that the greater part of 
them, instead of, as usual, surrounding the prince, ranged 
themselTes behind himself, as if recognising in him alone 
their true leader. 

" It was time!" he whispered in Agenor's ear. 

" Time lor what?** demanded the person he addressed, 
starting as if just awoke from a dream. 

" Time to restore our soldiers' activity." 

"It is not a bad thing to do so," replied the young man; 
"for it is hard for men to be journeying they know not 
whither, nor for why.** 

"But yott do not speak for yourself," said Bertrand; " yet 
I have always observed you the first in marches and skir- 
mishes for the h(Hiour of our country." 

" Oh, I, messire, ask for nothing better than to fight, and, 
above all, be on the march ; and never is a march too rapid 
for me." And, saying these words, Agenor rose in his stirrups 
as if to enable his gaze to reach the moimtains that bordered 
the horizon. Bertrand made no reply; he contented himself 
with eoQBulting a goatherd, who assured him that the shortest 
route to Burgos was through Oalahorra, a little town at 
scarcely six leagues' distance. 

"Foarwacd, then, to Oalahorra!" said the constable, and he 
spurred on his horse, whilst behind him swept a lbrmid&b\<^ 
iron^dad squadron bearing in their miidyB^ l^oiserj^ ^^^bnaaa^^ 
tiuxuafa. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE MESSEI7GER. 

It was towards the close of the second day's march that the 
small town of Calahorra presented itself to the notice of the 
little army commanded by Henry de Transtamare and Ber- 
trand Duguesclin. This army, which had now been reinforced 
by all the scattered bands, amounted to nearly ten thousand 
men. The attempt they were about to make on Calahorra, 
the advanced outpost of Burgos, would prove almost decisive, 
since on their success in this quarter, which served as a 
mouthpiece for the sentiments of all OM Castile, depended, 
in a great measure, that of the whole campaign. Checked 
before Calahorra, Don Henry's march would become war; but 
that city passed without obstacle, he would advance upon the 
road to triumph. The gates of the city#were closed, the 
soldiers guarding them were at their posts; sentinels, with 
their cross-bows on their shoulders, paced backwards and 
forwards on the walls. Everything was in a state of, if not 
menace, at least of defence. 

Duguesclin led his little army to within bowshot of tlie 
ramparts, then causing a trumpet to sound a rally round the 
standard, he pronounced a discourse framed with the mingled 
assurance of a Breton and the address of a man brought up 
at the court of Charles V., and concluded it by proclaiming 
Don Henry de Transtamare King of the Two Castiles, Seville 
and Leon, in the room of Don Pedro, " murderer and base 
knight." These words, which Bertrand pronounced with all 
the force of his strong lungs, caused ten thousand swords to 
flash from their scabbards, and beneath the brightest sky in 
the world, at the hour when the sun was slowly sinking 
behind the mountains of Navarre, Calahorra beheld from her 
ramparts the imposing spectacle of a falling throne and a 
tottering crown. Bertrand having thus spoken, and received 
the response of his army, turned towards the town, as though 
to demand its views on the subject. The inhabitants of Cala- 
horra — ^well fortified and fui^nished with arms and provisions 
as it was — did not long remain in doubt. The constable's 
attitude was significant, and that of his men with their raised 
Janoes no less so. They probably reflected that the weight 
alone of this body of cavalry wo\xV^ \>e ^\\iSia\feTiL\. \*i "Wt?.^ 
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through their walls, and that the most simple method of 
avoiding this misfortune would be to open their gates. They, 
therefore, responded to the shouts of the army by enthusiastic 
shouts of " Viva Don Henry de Transtamare, King of the 
Two Castiles, Seville and Leon !" These first acclamations, pro- 
nounced in the Castilian tongue, deeply moved Don Henry. 
He raised the visor of his helmet, and advancing alone towards 
the walls, "Say," said he, "Viva good Don Henry, for I* 
will be so good to Calahorra^ that she shall always remember 
having been the first to hail me King of Castile." 

It was no longer enthusiasm that reigned, but frenzy. The 
gates flew open as if by the touch of a fairy's wand, and a 
compact mass of men, women, and children issued from the 
town, and mingled with the royal troops. In an hour one 
of those splendid fetes was organized of which Nature alone 
is sufficient to furnish the material — the wine, the flowers, 
the honey of this fair land. Lutes and, dulcimers, accom- 
panied by women's voices; perfumed tapers, the ringing of 
bells, and the chanting of monks, — all shed their intoxicating 
influence over the new King and his companions during the 
whole of that night. Bertrand, however, assembled his 
council of Bretons, and said to them, " Here is Prince Henry 
de Transtamare now proclaimed, if not crowned, King; you 
are no longer supporting an adventurer, but a prince pos- 
sessing lands, fie£^, and titles. I wager that Caverley will 
regret being with us no longer." Then, in the midst of the 
profound silence always accorded him, not only as a leader, 
but as a warrior, as brave as prudent, and as experienced as 
brave, he unfolded all his designs, or rather his hopes, which 
were soon shared by his adherents. He finished his discourse 
just as they came to inform him that the prince desired his 
presence as well as that of the Breton leaders, and that he 
awaited their coming at the Government House of Calahorra, 
which had been placed at his disposal by the government. 
Bertralid, in obedience to the invitation he had received, 
immediately proceeded thither. Henry was already seated 
on a throne, with a circlet of gold — the mark of royalty — 
encircling the crest of his helmet. 

" Sir Constable," said the prince, holding out his hand to 
Duguesdin, " you made me a king. I will make you a count. 
You have given me an empire : I offer you a domain. lat^l^ 
myself— thanks to you — Henry de Tiansa^xM^x^^ ^SJssi% <2^ 
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Castile, Seville, and Leon; and you shall call yooraelf — 
thaifks to me — Constable of Fnmce and Comte de Soria." 

The plaudits of both leaders and soldiers proved to the 
Eling that he had just performed an act of not only grati- 
tude, but justice. 

" As to you, noble captains," he continued, " my presents 
will not be as great as you merit, but your future conquests, 
by increasing my dominions and augmenting my wealub, will 
render you also more rich and more powerful'* He then 
caused his gold and silver plate, his horses, equipages^ and 
everything precious that the palace of Calahorra contained, 
to be distributed amongst them, a,nd named the governor of 
the town governor of the province. Then, coming forward 
on the balcony, he disi^buted his remaining eighty thousand 
gold crowns to the soldiers, and showing them his empty^ 
coffers, " I give them into your hands," said he, " for we will 
refill them at Burgoa" 

** At Burgos !" exclaimed captains and soldiers. 

"At Burgos!" repeated the inhabitants^ for whom this 
night, passed in feasting and jollity, was a sufficient pledge 
of fraternity. 

Meanwhile the day had dawned; the troops were ready to 
set out ; already the royal banner floated among the pennons 
of the different Breton and Castilian regiments, when a loud 
noise was heard at the principal gate of Calahorra, and the 
shouts of the populace, as they hurried towards the centre of 
the town, announced some important event. This was the 
arrival of a messenger. Bertrand quitted the council hall. 
Henry drew himself up proudly. 

" Make way for him," said he. 

The crowd parted, giving to view a dark-complexioned 
man enveloped in a white burnous, and mounted on an Arab 
horse with smoking nostrils, long wavy mane, and legs as 
slender as rods of steel. 

"The prince, Don Henry?" said he. 

" You mean the King," said Duguesclin. 

" I know no other king than Don Pedro," replied the Arab. 

" Here is one at least who uses no disguise," muttered 
Duguesclin. 

" Good," said the prince ; " let us waive this discussion. 
" I am he whom you seek." 

The messenger bowed his head, without alighting from his 
Iiorse. 
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** Whencedo yon come T said Don H^iry. — " From Burgos." 

" And from whom T— " From his Majesty Don Pedro." 

" Don Pedro at Btirgos !*' excktimed Don Hemy. 

** Yes, my lord," replied the man. 

Henry and Bertrmnd exchanged glances. 

'' And what does Don Pedro desire T demanded the prince. 

** Peace," rettinied the Arab. 

" Oh I oh !" aud Bertraod, whose honesty of purpose dis« 
played itself, regardless <^ private interests; '' this is good 
news." 

Don Henry knit his brows. Agenor ti-emUed with joy. 
Peace was to him liberty to seek Aissa, and attempt to win her. 

'* And this peace," said Don Henry, sharply. << On what 
conditions will it be accorded us?" 

" Answer, momeigiievH*," returned the envoy, " that you 
are as anxious for it as otusdves, and the King, my master, 
will be indulgent regarding the conditions." 

But Bertrand had now reflected on the mission he had 
received from. King Charles-*^ missicMi (^ vengeance towards 
Don Pedro, and destruction to the Free Companies. 

'' Tou cannot acce|)t peace^" said he to Don Henry, 
" before having gained suSieient advantage on your side to 
render the conditions good." 

'^ I was thinking t^e same thing, but I waited for your 
opinion," said Don Henry, eagerly, for he dretided being 
obliged to slutre what he wished to possess entirely. 

" What is my lord's reply 1" demanded the envoy. 

'' Answer for me, Comte de Soria," said the King. 

"Willingly, sire," said Bertrand, bowing. Then turning 
to the messenger, he said, " Sir herald, return to your master, 
and infi^rm him that we will treat for peace on our arrival at 
Burgos." 

" At Bui^os r* exdaimed the envoy, in a tone denoting 
more fear than surprise. 

"Yes, atBuigos." 

" The great city occupied by Don Pedro and his army?" 

" Precisely," said the constable. 

" This, then, is your reply, my lord," said the herald, turn- 
ing towards Henry de Transtamare. 

llie prince made a sign in the affirmative. 

"Then God preserve youT aa\d tVi^ «ttNo^ , ^i«^«c«v%\s!«^ 
head with his mAntle, and, bowvDip; ^ i£kx!^ y'^xas^ %& V^ ^^&a^ 
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done on his arrival, he turned his horse's head, and rode 
leisurely through the crowd, which, disappointed in its hopes, 
remained nlute and motionless during his passage. 

<'(to a little faster, sir messenger," exclaimed BeartroQid, 
" unless you wish us to arrive there before you." 

Bujb the horseman, without turning his head, without even 
appearing conscious that these words were addressed -to him, 
allowed his steed to gradually pass from a gentle amble to a 
raj)rd trot, and from that to so swift a pace, that before the 
vanguard of the army had passed through the gates of Cakt- 
horra, to march upon Burgos, he had become invisible even 
from the ramparts. 

Some news traverse the air like the atoms borne hither 
and thither by the wind. Thus by the evening of the day 
on which Don Henry, side by side with the constable, entered 
Oalahorra, the tidings of his proclamation as King of the Two 
Castiles, Seville, and Leon, had reached Burgos, where Don 
Pedro had himself arrived only a q^uarter of an hour before. 
What eagle, in passing through the air, had let it fall from 
his talons? None could say; but in a few moments every 
one was convinced of its truth. Don Pedro alone doubted it. 

" Even supposing," said he, " that this bastard has entered 
. Calahorra, it is not probable that he has been proclaimed King. " 

" If he were not so yesterday," replied Mothril, ** he is 
certain to be so to-day." 

" Then let us march upon him, and declare war," said Don 
Pedro. 

" Not so. Let us remain where we are, and declare peace," 
said MothriL 

« Peace !" 

" Yes; and even purchase it, if it be necessary; for what 
does a promise cost— especially to you, sire?" 

" Ah ! ah l" said Don Pedro, who began to understand. 

" Don Henry desires a throne," continued MothriL " Give 
him one after your own fashion, you can cast him from it 
afterwards. If you make him King, he can no longer doubt 
you, who have placed the crown upon his brow. Is it, I ask 
you, so advantageous to have a ceaseless rival hovering about 
you, who may at any moment fall upon you like a clap of 
thunder, you know not from whence 1 Assign a kingdom to 
Don Henry, imprison him in a space well known to your- 
jB^Jfj treat him as they do the at\a%<&Qiu, ^Vijotq. ^Wj «3^\(^<- 
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rently set at liberty in a fishpond furnished with a thousand 
retreats, but where they are sure of finding him when they 
want him ; whilst in the open sea he might escape them 
altogether." 

" True," said Don Pedro, listening more and more atten- 
tively. 

"If he demands Leon," continued Mothril, **give him 
Leon ; as soon as he has accepted it, he must come and ofier 
you his thanks, you will have him by your side, at your 
board, within reach of your arm, for a day — an hour — ten 
minutes. They say he is at Calahorra — then give him all 
the territory between there and Burgos, you will only be 
nearer him." 

Don Pedro perfectly understood Mothril. 

" Yes," said he, thoughtfully, " it was thus I drew near 
Don Frederick." 

" Ah !" said Mothril, " I thought your Majesty had for- 
gotten it." 

" It is well," said Don Pedro, letting his hand fall on 
Mothril's shoulder, " it is welL" And thereupon the King 
dispatched to Don Henry one of those inde&tigable Moors 
who measure their days by the thirty leagues accomplished 
by their horses. 

Mothril did not for a moment doubt that Don Henry 
would embrace their proposals, were it only in the hope of 
depriving Don Pedro of the second part of the empire, afber 
accepting from him the first. But he reckoned without the 
constable. Thus, when the reply arrived from Calahorra, 
Don Pedro and his counsellors were at first struck with con- 
sternation, and exaggerated the consequences of it. It is 
true Don Pedro had an army, but the force of an army is 
weakened by its being besieged ; he had Burgos, but could he 
depend on its fidelity ? Mothril did not attempt to conceal 
from the King that the inhabitants of Burgos passed for 
being great lovers of novelty. 

" Wci^ will bum the town," said Don Pedro. 

Mothril shook his head. " Burgos," said he, " is not a 
town to allow itself to be destroyed with impunity. It is, 
in the first place, inhabited by Christians, who detest the 
Moors, and the Moors are your friends — by Mussulmans, who 
detest the Jews — and the Jews are yoxxx \it«&ssax^T«k\ vfloSOo^ 
Jew8y who hate the ChristiauB, aiidyo\i\iV7^ %i ^jyATSssssissRst 
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of Cliiistians in your army. These people will tear one 
another to pieceSy instead of resisting Don Henry's army ; 
or, better still, each party will betray the two others to iJie 
invader. Take my advice, sire, and find some means of 
Ijnitting Burgos, and that before they learn the news of Don 
Henry's election. 

" If I quit BurgoS) it will be a lost city to me," said Don 
Pedro, hesitating. 

" Not so. On returning to besiege Don Henry, you will 
find him in the same position we ourselves occupy to-day, 
and the advantage you acknowledge he now has over us, will 
then be ours ; therefore, my lord, endeavour to effect your 
retreat." 

" To fly !" said Don Pedro, furiously, raising his clenched 
hand towards heaven. 

" He does not fly who departs only to return, sire," re- 
turned Mothril. 

Don Pedro still hesitated, but what he himself beheld, 
soon effected what counsel had failed to do. He observed 
groups of persons gathering together on the thresholds and 
in the highways, and overheard one of them say, " The King, 
Don Henry 1" 

" Mothril," said he, " you were right. I think, in my tum, 
that it is time to retreat." A few moments afterwards, 
Don Pedro quitted Burgos, just as Don Henry's banner ap- 
peared on the summit of the mountains of Asturias. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CORONATION. 

The inhabitants of Burgos, who had trembled at the idea of 
being placed between two opposing forces, were no sooner 
aware of Don Pedit)'s retreat than they became Don Henry's 
most ardent partisans ; and it was amid shouts and excla- 
mations that he was conducted by the Bishop of Burgos to 
the palace so recently tenanted by Don Pedro. Duguesclin 
installed his Bretons within the city, and placed the French 
and Italian companies — which had remained faithful to him 
after the desertion of the English band — around it. The 
most rigid discipline was everywhere enforced. The slightest 
theft was to be punished by death to a Breton, and flogging 
^ a stranger ; for the constable at once comi^v^kQuded that 
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this voluntary ccmquest required great management, and that 
it was important that a good feeling should exist between 
his soldiers and these new adherents to the cause of the 
usurper. 

^ Now, my prince," said he, " for your coronation, if you 
pkase. Send for your fair princess, that she may be crowned 
at the same time as y ours^. Nothing is so effective as these 
sort of ceremonies — ^I have observed it in France — as women 
and cloth of gold. And then, many persons little disposed 
in your favour, and yet asking nothing better than to turn 
their backs upon your brother, will be inspired with an- 
ardent 2eal for the new Queen, who, report says, is one of 
the finest pnnoesses in Christendom. Besides," he added, 
^that is a point I>on Pedro cannot contest with you, since 
he has murdered his wife ; and when the world sees you so 
good a spouse to Juana of Castile, it will begin to inquire 
what he has done to Blanche of Bourbon." 

The King smiled at these words, the logic of which he 
acknowledged; and which, whilst they convinced his reason, 
at the same time flattered his pride and ostentation. The 
Queen was therefore summoned to Burgos. 

When the signal was given of her approach, Doguesclin 
placed himself at the head of his Bretons, and went to reodve 
her at about a league from the city. The Princess Juana cC 
Castile was really a lovely princess, and her beauty was 
heightened by her splendid attire, and almost regal equipage. 
" She was seated in a car," says the Chronicle, " hung with 
cloth of gold, and enriched with precious stones. The King's 
three sisters accompanied her, and their ladies of honour fol< 
lowed in equipages almost equally magnificent, whilst a 
crowd of pages, glittering with silk, gold, and jewdsj pranced 
aroimd them on their superb Andalusian coursers." The 
Queen was no sooner aware of Duguesclin's approach — ^whom 
she easily recognised by his gilded armour, and the isword of 
constable borne before him on a blue vdlvet cushion, sown 
with fleurs-de-lys — ^than she checked Mhe white mules draw- 
ing her car, and hastily descended from it, followed by the 
King's sisters and their attendants^ who imitated her move- 
ments without being aware of her intentions. The Queen 
advanced with outstretched arms towards Dugnesdin — ^who 
on perceiving her, sprang from his horae--wid.«ifi\iTW5ft&J\sOT^ ^ 
as ^e would have doie a Inrother. 
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" It is to you, illustrious constable," she exclaimed ^th 
deep emotion, " that I owe my crown. Thanks, chevalier ; 
may Qod worthily reward you for it ; for myself, I can only 
endeavour to equal the service by my gratitude/' At th^ae 
words, and, above all, at the royal salute— so great a mark 
of honour for the good constable — a cry of assent, abnost 
formidable for the number of voices taking it up, burst from 
both army and people. 

" Noel to the good constable," cried they, "joy and pro- 
sperity to the Queen Juana of Castile ! ** 

The Queen then mounted a white mule, covered with 
housings, broidered with gold and precious stones, and har- 
ness of jeweller's work, studded with gems, a present from 
the bourgeois of Burgos. She placed Duguesclin on her right 
hand, choosing Oliver de Mauny, Le Bdgue de Yilaine, and 
fifty other cavaliers to escort the King's sisters, who con- 
tinued their way on foot, surrounded by their ladies of 
honour. They thus arrived at the palace, where the King 
awaited them, seated beneath a canopy of cloth of gold, and 
having near him the Comte de la Marche, who had that 
morning arrived from France. On perceiving the Queen, he 
arose fi-om his seat; she, on her part, alighted from her 
mule, and bent the knee before him. He raised her, and 
after embracing her, said aloud — " To the monastery De las 
Huelgas." This was where the coronation was to take place. 
The crowd followed the King and Queen, shouting " Noel ! " 

Meanwhile, Agenor, avoiding all these y?fe» and rejoicings, 
Jiad retired to an obscure and distant lodging, accompanied 
by his faithful Muscaron. This last, however, not being in 
love, but on the contrary, curious and ferreting, as a bachelor 
squire should be, finding his master shut up in his own apart- 
ment, profited by his pre-occupation to leave him, and pay a 
visit to the town, where he witnessed the ceremonies, and 
when he returned at night to Agenor, had seen and heard 
all that had taken place. He found Agenor strolling about 
the garden of his dwelling, and there, anxious to communi- 
•cate the news he had collected, he informed his master that 
the constable was no longer only Comte de Soria ; for that 
before seating herself at table, the Queen had demanded a 
favour of the King, and it being granted, had conferred on 
Duguesclin the Comt6 de Transtamare. 

'^He 18 fortunate," said Agenor, absently. 
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" That is not all, messire," continued Muscaron. " Before 
the constable had time to rise, the King said to him — * Mes- 
sire^ the Comt6 de Transtamare is the Queen's gift. In my 
turn, I give you mine. I bestow on you the D uchy of Molina.' '* 

" They load him with honour, and it is only just," said 
Agenor, 

"But that is not yet all, master," continued IMuscaron. 
"All the world has tasted the royal munificence." 

Agenor smiled bitterly, as he thought how he, who in his 
secondary position had rendered no less services to Don 
Henry, had been forgotten. "All the world?" said he. "How 
was that?" 

" Yes, my lord, from the leaders down to the men. Indeed 
I asked myself, without ceasing, two questions, — ^first, how 
Spain could be large enough to contain all the King has 
given away; and, secondly, how these persons could find 
strength enough to carry away all that has been given them 1" 

But Agenor had ceased to listen, and Muscai*on vainly 
awaited a reply. Meanwhile night had fallen, and Agenor, 
leaning against one of the balconies, carved in trefoils and 
hung with the flowers and foliage of creeping plants, listened 
to the distant sounds of revelry as they died away. At the 
same time the evening breeze cooled his brow, throbbing with 
burning thoughts, and the sweet and penetrating odour of 
the myrtles and jasmins recalled to him regretfully the gar- 
dens of the Alcazar and of Emanton de St. Colombe. It was 
these remembrances that had distracted his attention from 
Muscaron's recital. But Muscaron, who knew how to deal 
with his master's humour — a task always easy to those who 
love us and are acquainted with our secrets — Muscaron, in 
order to bring back his thoughts, chose a subject which he 
fancied would efiectually rouse him from his reverie. 

*•' Do you know, my Lord Agenor," said he, " that ail these 
grand festivities are only the prelude of war, and that an ex- 
pedition against Don Pedro is to follow the ceremony of to- 
day, and give the country to him who has already seized upon 
the crown ? " 

""Well," replied Agenor, "be it so. We shall join "this 
expedition." 

" It is a long way to go, messire." 

" Well, we shall go this long way?" 

^^Ith there," and Miiscaronpom\fed\.o>i\i^ft^a^'«Ks50w3^^ 
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'^ that Messire Bertrand wishes to leave the bones of the Tree 
Companies to rot ! " 

" Well, and our bones may perhaps rot there in company^. 
Mnscaron.** 

'* That would certainly be a great honour for me, my lord, 
but'V But what?" 

" But it is quite true what they say, that the master is 
master, and the servant, servant — that is to say, only a poorr 
machine." 

"What do you mean by that, Muscaron?" asked Agenor, 
at last struck by his squire's pretended tone of complaint. 

'* I mean that there is an essential difference between us : 
it appears that you, a noble chevalier, serve your masters ^r 
honour, whilst I — ^" 

"Well, you?" 

" Well, I serve you — in the first place, also, for honour ; then 
for the pleasure of your society ; and lastly, for my wages." 

" But I also receive wages," returned Agenor, with some 
bitterness. " Did you not see Messire Bertrand Duguesclin 
bring me, the other day, a hundred gold crowns from the new- 
made King? " 

" I know it, master." 

" Well," added the young man, laughing, " and did not 
you share these hundred crowns ? " 

« Yes, for I had them all." 

" Then, you see, I receive wages, since you have had the 
benefit of them?" 

" Yes ; but this is what I grumble at ; you have not been 
paid according to your merits. A hundred gold crowns! 
why, I could name thirty officers who have received &ve hun- 
dred, and besides that, been created by the King barons, 
or even royal seneschals." 

"Which proves that the King has forgotten me, is it not so?" 

"Absolutely." 

"So much the better, Muscaron; so much the better. I 
care little for the forgetfulness of kings — ^then at least they 
do me no injury." 

" What ! " said Muscaron, " would you have me believe 

that you are happy, strolling idly and pensively about this 

garden, whilst your comrades are below there, quaffing wine 

'uut of golden cups, and returning the soft glances of the ladies?" 

^^It 23 SO, nevertheless, Master "M-wscotoiiJ" t^^^ k.^««a$st% 
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" and when I say so, I beg yon to believe it. I find more 
amusement alone with my thoughts beneath these myrtles, 
than a hundred of the chevaliers below will find in intoxicat- 
ing themselves with Xeres wine at the royal palace.** 

" But it is not naturaj."— « Yet it is so, for all that*' 

Muscaron shook his head. " I should have waited on you 
at table,** said he; " and it would have been flattering to have 
been able to say, ' I served my master at the coronation feast 
of King Henry de Transtamara* " 

Agenor in his turn shook his head, with a sad smile. ''You 
are the squire of a poor adventurer. Master Muscaron,'* said 
he ; '' be contented that you are still alive, and have not yet 
perished with hunger — a fate which might as well have 
befallen us as many others. Besides these hundred gold 
crowns — *' 

« Undoubtedly I have these hundred gold crowns," said 
Muscaron ; '' but if I spend them, what then shall we have 
to depend upon? with what pay the doctors and leeches when, 
through your fine zeal for Prince Henry» we get our heads 
cloven ]*• 

" You are a good servant, Muscaron," returned Agenor, 
laughing, ''and your health is valuable to me; therefore^ 
since it is getting late, seek your couch, and leave me to 
amuse myself in my own fashion with my thoughts. €ro ; 
and to-morrow you will be in a better humour for resuming 
your harnesg." 

Muscaron obeyed. He retired smiling slyly, for he fancied 
he had awakened a little ambition in his master's heart ; and 
trusted that this ambition would produce its effect. But it 
was not so. Agenor, wrapped in his love dreams, in reality 
never wasted a thought on either duchies or treasures; ho 
was suficring from that sad heart-sickness which makes us 
regret, like a second fatherland, the country where we have 
known happiness. He was thinking with regret of the 
gardens of the Alcazar and at Bordeaux. Nevertheless, as 
when the sun has set a £unt reflection of his light yet lingers 
in the sky, Muscaron's words dwelt in his memory after that 
worthy had quitted him. 

" And yet,** he murmured, " why should I care, because 
in the distribution of royal favours I have been forgotten? 
Kings are all ungratefiiL Why ahoxild 1 ca3c^\ife«NQafc*^^ 
coost&hi^ baa neither invited me to ^om ^'^ x«^^\i "s^^"^ ^^^*r 
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tinguished me among my fellow-captains. Men are al^ayg 
forgetful and unjust. At the worst, when I am weary of iheir 
neglect and injustice, I can ask my dismissal.** 

" Softly, young man !" exclaimed a voice near hira, whidi 
made him start back in almost alarm. " Softly, young zium I 
we have need of you r 

Agenor turned, and beheld two men, muffled in dark 
mantles, appear in the depths of a verdant alley which he had 
imagined solitary, his pre-occupation having prevented his 
hearing their footsteps on the gravel The one who had spoken 
came up to Agenor, and laid his hand upon his arm. 
" The constable !" exclaimed the young man. 
" Who comes to prove to you by his presence that he has 
not forgotten you." 

'• But you are not the King," said Agenor. 
" True, the constable is not the King," said the second 
personage; "but I am, comte; nor do I forget that I am in 
part indebted to you for my crown." 

Agenor recognised Don Henry. " My lord," he murmured, 
in confusion, *' pardon me, I entreat you !" 

'^ You are already forgiven, comte ; only as you did not 
share the recompence of the otliers, you shall have something 
better still." 

"Nothing, sire, nothing !" exclaimed Mauleon; "the world 
would think I asked for it." 

Don Henry smiled. " Calm yourself, chevalier," said he, 
" I will answer for it they will not say that, since few men 
would ask for what I offer you. The mission is dangerous, 
but at the same time so honourable, that the eyes of the whole 
Christian world will be directed towards you. Comte de Mau- 
leon, I am a king, and you are about to be my ambassador." 
"O monseigneur! I was far from expecting such an 
honour." 

" Come, no modesty, young man," said Bertrand. " The 
King at first wished to send me, but he reflected that he might 
need me here to lead the companies — men difficult enough to 
manage, I swear to you. I was recommending you to his 
Majesty — at the very moment you were accusing us of for- 
ge tfulness — as being firm, eloquent, and possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the Spanish tongue. Being a Bearnais, you are, 
in fact, half Spanish. But, as the King has just said, the 
mission is a dangerous one — it is to ^xki^'DoTL^^^Tor 
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f'Don Pedro T exclaimed Agenor, in a transport of joy. 

"Ah ! I see that pleases you, chevalier," observed Henry. 

Agenor felt that his joy had made him indiscreet, he there- 
fore restrained himself. " Yes, sire,'* said he, " that pleases 
me, for I see in it an opportunity of being useful to your 
Majesty." 

" You will, in fact, render me a great service," replied Don 
Henry. " But I warn you, my noble messenger, it will be at 
the peril of your life." 

" Your orders, sire f 

" You must traverse the whole of Segovia, where Don Pedro 
ought now to be. I will give you as credentials a ring, one 
belonging to our brother, which Don Pedro will certainly re- 
cognise; but before accepting this mission, reflect weU on 
what T am about to say." 

** Speak, sire." 

** I enjoin you, if attacked by the way, made prisoner, or 
even menaced with death, not to disclose the object of your 
journey. You would discourage my partisans too much, if 
you let them know that, at the height of my prosperity, I was 
making overtures of reconciliation with my enemy." 

" Of reconciliation !" echoed Agenor, in surprise. 

" It is the constable's will," said the King. 

" Sire," said the constable, " I have no will, I only entreat 
It is true I am departing from my instructions in thus in- 
clining you to peace ; but King Charles himself will in his 
wisdcHu approve of it when I say to him, *Sire, they were chil- 
dren of the same father, two brothers, who, having unsheathed 
their swords against each other, might some day meet, and shed 
each other's blood.' Don Pfedro offered you peace. You re- 
fused it^ because by accepting it then, the world might have 
accused you of cowardice. Now you are victor and crowned 
king, in your turn offer it him, and it will be said that you 
are a magnanimous prince, the friend of justice, instead of 
the slave of ambition ; and the states you now lose, will soon 
be restored to you by the arbitrary will of your subjects. If 
he refuses, you will no longer have anything to reproach your-* 
self with. And he will have, of himself rushed upon his own 
destruction." 

" Yea^" said Henry, sighing ; " but shall I again find an. 
opportunity of destroying him r 

""My lixcd,"* said Bertrand, "1 \s^^ spoVeo. wao^v^'^*^ 

i 
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my cousoience. A man wishing to walk in the straight path 
ought not to say to himself that perhaps the end would he 
equally attained by making detours." 

" Be it so, then," said the King, apparently taking a re- 
solution. 

" Then your Majesty gives your consent ?" 

" Yes, beyond return." — " And without regret V* 

" Oh, there you demand too much, Sire Constable V said 
Henry. " I give you full power to make peace, therefore ask 
nothing more." 

"Then, sire," said Bertrand, "permit me to give the 
chevalier his instructions ; those which we interrupted ^' 

" Do not give yourself that trouble," replied the King, 
quickly ; " I will explain all that to the corate ; besides," he 
added in a lower tone, " you know what I have to give him." 

" Yery good, sire," returned Bertrand, who suspected no- 
thing from the King's eagerness to get rid of him, and he 
turned to depart, but had scarc^y reached the threshold 
before he retraced his steps. 

"Remember, sire," said he, **a true peace ; half the king- 
dom if necessary. A really prudent — ^really Christian mani- 
festo — without anything hurtful to pride." 

" Yes, certes," replied the King, colouring in spite of him- 
self ; "yes, rest certain that my intentions, constable " 

Bertrand did not consider he had any right to insist 
further ; his suspicions seemed to be roused for a moment, 
but the King dismissed him with so amicable a smile that 
they slumbered again. The King followed his retreating 
form with his eyes, and when it was lost among the trees 
he turned to Mauleon. " Chevalier," said he, " here are your 
credentials to Don Pedro, the jewel I spoke of; but let the 
, words just uttered by the constable be effaced from your 
• memory, so as to allow mine to be the more deeply engraven 
there. I offer Don Pedro peace, and promise to abandon to 
him the half of Spain from Madrid to Cadiz, but on one 
condition." 

Agenor lifted his head in astonishment, more at the tones 
than the words of the prince. 

" Yes," continued Henry, " I repeat all the constable has 

said, but on one condition. You seem surprised, Mauleon, 

that I have concealed something from the good chevalier ; 

bn^ listen, the constable is a Bto^jou, ^ tqssl Oqr^xaX^ Si^ V\^ 
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probitjr, but little aware of the sliglit value of oaths in Spain, 
a country where passions bum up the soul even more fiercely 
than the sun does the soiL He, therefore, cannot conceive 
the depth of Don Pedro's hatred to me. The loyal Breton 
forgets that he has destroyed my brother Frederick by 
treachery, and strangled his master's sistw without even the 
mockery of a trial. He fancies Uiat here, as in France, war 
is made only on the battle-field. King Oharles knows 
better ; it is his genius that inspires the orders I now give 
you." Agenor bowed, although at the bottom of his heart 
alarmed at these royal confidences. * You will therefore seek 
Don Pedro," continued the King, " and promise him in my 
name what I have said, provided the Moor Mothril and the 
twelve nobles of his court, whose names you will find on 
this parchment^ are sent to me, together wiih their families 
and possessions, as hostages." 

Agenor started. The King had said twelve of the chief 
nobles and their fiunilies, therefore if Mothril came to Don 
Henry's court he must be accompanied by Aissa. 

" In which case," continued the King, " you will conduct 
them hither." 

Agenor trembled with joy, which did not escape the 
observation of the King, only he mistook the cause of it. 

** You are aifraid," said he ; " but the danger is not very 
great, at least in my opinion." 

" Your Majesty is mistaken," said Agenor ; " it was not 
'wiih fear I trembled." 

"With what, thenT said the King. 

" With impatience to enter on this campaign in your ser- 
vice ; I would already fain be gone." 

" Good ; you are a brave chevalier !" exclaimed Henry. 
" You possess a noble l^art, and if you will attach yourself 
to my fortunes, I p^miise you shall rise high in the profession 
of arm&" 

" Ah) my lord," said Mauleon, **you hare already recom- 
pensed me more highly than I deserve." 

" Th^a you are reacfy to set out immediately 1" 

" Immediately, sire." 

" Go, then. Here are the three diamonds they call Hhe 
i^axeid Magi,' th^ are each worth a thousand gold crowns to 
the Jew8> and there is no lack of 5ew^ \n. ^-'^fwsi, '>^^t<i.'«s» 
aJlso a thouBMid fionxxB, but only foT yo«t wpoa^^^^^svs^T • 
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" My lord, you overwhelm me with kindness,'* caid 
Agenor. 

"I will give you on your return," continued the E^ing, "a 
troop of a hundred lances, equipped at my cost." ... . , 

** Oh, not a word more, I entreat you, my lordl" . , , 

'' But promise me not to inform the constable of th^rcon- 
ditions I impose on my brother." 

"Oh, do not fear, sire, for he would be opposed to t^em, 
and I am as unwilling as yourself to encounter his opposition." 

** Thanks, chevalier," said Henry; "you are more than 
brave, you are intelligent." 

"I am a lover," murmured Agenor; "and it is said that 
love supplies all the qualities in which one is deficient l" - 

The King proceeded to rejoin Duguesclin. Agenor awoke 
his squire, and two hours afterwards master and squire were 
travelling along by the bright light of the moon towards 



CHAPTER XXIX 

cuRiosirr. 
Don Pedro had by this time reached Segovia, a prey to the 
most bitter mortification. This first attack upon his ten 
years' sovereignty affected him more sensibly than did after- 
wards the checks sustained in battle, and the treachery of 
his best friends. To him who was in the nightly practice of 
wandering through Seville with no other weapon than his 
sword, or disguise than his mantle, this being obliged to pass 
cautiously through Spain, appeared in the Hght of an igno- 
minious flight. But beside him — ^like the genius of old 
breathing on the anger in the heart of Acliilles — rode 
Mothril, that veritable genius of hate and fury, unceasingly 
pouring his evil counsels into his ear, and offering to his lips 
the sweet and bitter fruit of vengeance — ^Mothril, ever prolific 
in schemes to foresee evil and avoid danger, and whose irre- 
sistible eloquence held out to the fugitive King more power, 
more resources, and more riches than he had ever dreamt of 
even in his most prosperous days. Thanks to him, the way 
lost half its length, for he knew where to find even at noon- 
day the icy spring bubbling up beneath the shade of oaks 
and plane-trees ; and how, during tlieir passage through the 
towns, to awaken for Don Pedro's ears a few cries of joy or 
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deinon5rtratioiis of fidelity, the last £unt reflections of expiring 
monarcbj. 

*^ Then they still love me," remarked the King, " or still 
fear me, which is perhaps, after all, the best.** 

" Once more become King, sire, and you will soon see 
whether l3iey will not all either adore or tremble before you," 
returned Mothril, with unextinguishable irony. 

However, in the midst of Don Pedro's hopes, fears, and 
interrogatories, Mothril had remarked one thing with joy, 
h» complete silence on the subject of Maria Padilla. This 
enchantress, who whilst in his presence, had exercised so 
great an influence over him that her power was attributed to 
magic, appeared to be now not only exiled from his heart, 
but banished from his very remembrance. This was because 
Don Bedro — ^imaginative, capricious — a passionate man in 
every acceptation of the word, had been since the commence- 
ment of his journey with Mothril imder the dominion of 
other thoughts. This litter, kept constantly closed from 
Bordeaux to Yittoria ; this female accompanying Mothril in 
their flight across the mountains, and whose veil once or 
twice ruffled by the wind gave a glimpse of one of those 
adorable Eastern Peris, with soft black eyes, raven hair, and 
clear yet dark complexion ; these sounds of a guzla, breaking 
on the silence of night, keeping its love watches, whilst Don 
Pedro wks sleepless with anxiety — all this had little by little 
banished the remembrance of Maria Padilla from his heart. 

The King had thus arrived at Segovia, without any serious 
obstacle having opposed itself to Ms march. There nothing 
was changed, ail was as he left it He found here a palace 
and a throne, a good city, and Mthful subjects, and he 
breathed again. The day after his return was signalized by 
the arrival of Caverley and his companions, who feiithful to 
the oaths made to their sovereign, had come, with that 
nationaUity which has always made the power of the English, 
to join the ally of the Black Prince, who was himself ex- 
pected by, Don Pedro. Soon afterwards arrived an emissary 
of the Prince of Wales, that eternal and indefetigable foe to 
Finance, announcing his near approach with an army he had 
assembled at Auch. 

t)bn Pedro's seat on the throne, shaken for an instant b^ 
the prodkmation of Don Henry at BuTgo&,^2i& \iC3r« ^^Nyvss% 
£Tmer than ever, and iu the same pto^pot^AOXL ^wa ^^MJ^^»»a» 
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gathered around him. The presence of the Moors — ^now even 
more powerful than before about the King — was the only 
thing that somewhat damped their zeal ; for this warlike race 
of Saracens swarmed round JM^hril like bees round the hive 
containing their queen. Don Pedro, finding there was gold 
in the treasury, at once surroonded himself with that illusory 
luxury which attracts the hearts of men through their eyes. 

As the Prince of Wales was so soon to make his entrance 
into Segovia^ it was decided by him and his minister that 
magnificent fiUSy, beside the lustre of which the ephemeral 
glories of Don Henry's coronation would grow pale, should 
restore the people's confidence^ and make them confess that 
their true and only King was the one who not only possessed 
but dispensed the most. Meanwhile^ Mothril had not relin- 
quished his long-conceived jMrojeet of gaining as much ascen* 
dancy over the passions of Don Pedro as he already possessed 
over his mind. Every nighty the sound of Aissa's guzla was 
heard, and, like a true daughter of the East, her songs were 
all of love ; the sweet notes were borne upon the breeze to the 
ears of the prince, and steeped his senses in that delicious 
dreaminess which is the passing slumber of southern natures. 
Mothril impatiently awaited the moment when Don Pedro 
should betray by words the secret passion which he felt was 
awakened in his heart; but he waited in vain. One day, 
however, Don Pedro said abruptly, as if by a violent effort 
he had broken the chain that had fettered his tongue, 

" Well, Mothril, are there no news from Seville T 

These words revealed the cause of all Don Pedro's uneasi- 
ness, for by Seville was meant Maria Padilla. 

Mothril started— *that same morning he had caused a 
Nubian slave, bearing a lettw from. Maria Padilla to the King, 
to be seized on the route from Toledo to Segovia, and thrown 
into the Adaja. — '^ Ko, sire," replied ha 

Don Pedro fell into a gloomy reverie, then replying aloud 
to the secret voice of his conscience, — "Thus, then," said he, 
'' is effaced from a woman's mind the devouring passion to 
-which I have sacrificed wife, brother, honour, and crown ; for 
who tears the crown from my brow? it is not Don Henry 
alone, but also the constable." And Don Pedro made a me- 
nacing gesture whidbi foretold no good to Duguesclin in the 
event of his having the bad fortune to fall into his hands. 
JI£otbnl did not pursue this svi\>\ec^\\ife^!«»A«aio>iJftwc ^\^«^ 
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in view. " Donsta Maria," remarked he, " widied, above all 
things, to be queen; and since they must believe at Seville 
that your Majesty is no longer King ■ ■ ** 

" You have said so before, and I would not listen to you.** 

'^ I repeat it^ sire, and you begin to believe me. I said so 
even before I xeeeived your orders to proceed to Coimbra in 
quest of the unfortunate Don Frederick.** 

"Mothriir 

" You know with what slowness — ^I might almost say with 
what repugnance^— I executed this command." 

" Silence, Mothril, silence !" exclaimed Don Pedro. 

" But your honour was greatly compromised, my King." 

''Yea; but no one can attribute their crimes to Maria 
PadUla." 

** Undoubtedly not; but except through Maria Padilla you 
would never have known them— for I was myself silent, 
though not from ignorance.*^ 

" Then, since she was jealous, she must have loved me." 

"You were a king, and by the death of the unhappy 
Blanche, she might become queen. Besides, jealousy is not 
always inseparable from love. You were jealous of Donna 
Blanche. Did you love her, sire V^ At this moment, as if 
the words pronounced by Mothril had been some given signal, 
the sounds of the guzla made themselves heard, and Aissa's 
voiee reached Don Pedro's ears in an harmonious murmur, 
although he was too far distant to catch the words of her song. 

" A'issa!" murmured the Kingi " Is not that Aissa who is 
singing?" — " I believe so, my lord," said Mothril. 

" Is she not either your daughter or your j6a.vourite slave 1** 
said Don Pedro, carelessly. 

Mothril smiled, and shook his head. " Oh, no, sire, we do 
not bend the knee to either a daughter or a slave purchased 
with gold." 

" Then who is she Y* demanded Don Pedro, whose whole 
thoughts were for a moment concentrated on this young and 
mysterious girl. " Do you dare to mock me, accursed Moor ]" 
So abrupt and violent was this attack, that Mothril recoiled 
jn almost affright. " Answer !" continued the King, a prey 
to one of those frenzies which convert a king into a madman, 
a man into a wild beast. 

" Sire, I dare not tell you." — " Then coia.d\^<i^ Viss^ ^fi ^«s^ 
preaence,'* said the King, " that 1 «wty \e«i3raL\Jtiv$«i.V««w^&^ 
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*' Oh, irij lord T exclaimed Mothril, as though terrified at 
such a command. — " Let her be here forthwith, or I will my- 
self drag her from her apartment !" 

" My lord,'* replied Mothril, drawing up his tall form with 
the calm and solemn gravity of the Orientals, '' Aissa is of 
too noble blood to be touched by profane hands. Do not 
insult Ai'saa, Don Pedro." 

*' And in what can the Moorish girl be insulted by my 
love 1" asked the King, " My wives were the daughters of 
princes, and in more than one instance my mistresses have 
been equally noble." 

" Sire," returned Mothril, " were A'issa my daughter, as 
you suppose, I should say to you, 'Spare my child, Don 
Pedro ; do not dishonour your servant.' But A'issa has. nobler 
blood in her veins than either your wives or mistresses, for 
she is the daughter of Eling Mohammed, the descendant of the 
great Mahomet, the prophet, and I command you to respect 
herl" 

Don Pedro paused, subjugated by the proud authority of 
the Moor. " Daughter of Mohammed, King of Grauada l" 
murmured he. 

" Yes, the daughter of Mohammed, King of Granada, whom 
you put to death. I was, as you know, in the service of this 
great prince, and whilst your soldiers were pillaging his 
palace, I rescued her from a slave who was carrying her 
away in his cloak to sell her. That is now nine years ago. 
A'issa was then scarcely seven years old. You heard that I 
was a faithful coimsellor, and summoned me to your court. 
It was the will of AUali that I should serve you. You are 
my master, and the greatest of the great, and I have obeyed 
you; but the daughter of my ancient monarch has accom- 
panied me hither. Poor child ! she believes me to be her 
father, for she was brought up in a harem, without having 
ever beheld the majestic countenance of the late sultan. 
Now, sire, you possess my secret : your violence has wrested 
it from me; but remember, Don Pedro, that although, as 
heretofore, the devoted slave to your lightest caprice, 1 shall 
turn, like a serpent, against you, in defence of the only being 
dearer than youi^self." 

" But I love Aissa 1" exclaimed Don Pedro, carried beyond 
himself. 
' ^'Love herj theUf Don Pedro, lor ali^ ia a.t least your equal 
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in birth ; love lier — ^I do not hinder yon, bnt obtain her love 
in iretorn". You are young, handsome, powerful — ^why should 
not you be able to win this virgin heart T As he uttered 
iheDse words, barbed like a Parthian dart, and which sank 
deeply into Don Pedro's heart, Mothril raised the tapestry as 
though about to quit the chamber. 

'^ But she will hate me — she ought to hate me — ^when she 
knows that I was the cause of her fether's death." 

"I never speak ill of the master I serve, sire," returned 
Mothril, still holding the raised tapestry. " And A&sa knows 
nothing of you except that you are a good king and a great 
sultani" do saying, he let the tapestry fall behind him, and 
Don Pedro could hear his footsteps echo, on the pavement as 
he proceeded towards Aissa's apartments. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FATHER AND DAUOHTEB. 

As we have before said, Mothril, on quitting the King, 
directed his steps towards Aissa*s apartments, where the 
young girl, shut in by grated lattices, and rigorously watched 
by her father, was sighing for air in default of liberty. Aissa 
possessed none of the resources of the women of the present 
day ; her only amusement was dwelling on the thought that 
she had inspired an affection equal to her own, and that, if 
he were alive, Agenor, who had already found means of three 
times reaching her, would do so again; and in her youthful 
confidence in the future, it seemed impossible that he could 
die. Therefore nothing remained for Aissa but to wait and 
hope. Mothril entered, and, according to custom, prostrated 
himself before her. 

" Aissa," said he, " may I hope that you will listen favour- 
ably to what I am about to say?" 

" I owe everything to you, and I am attached to you," re- 
plied the young girl, gazing at the Moor, as though wishing 
him to read in her eyes the truth of her words. 

"Does the life you at present lead please you?" asked he. 

"How?" demanded Aissa, evidently desiring to know the* 
object of this question. 

" I wish to know if this secluded life is pleasing to you?" 

"Ah, no!" replied the young girl, c^uickl^. 

" Then foa would willingly change \X.V — ^^l&<as^^aK«t<ftSS.^T 
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" And what would give you most pleasured' 

Aiissa was silent; she dared not tell what she alone desired. 

" You do not reply," said MothriL 

" I do not know what answer to make to your question," 
said she* 

" Would you not like, for infitanoe," continued the Moor, " to 
ride upon a fine Spanish horse, followed by ladies, cavaliers, 
dogs, and music *{" 

*' That is njot what I most desire, though I should like it 
well enough, provided*-^ — " she paused. 

" Provided r repeated Mothril, with curiosity. 

" Nothing," replied the proud young girl, " nothing." 

But, notwithstanding this reserve, Mothril perfectly un- 
derstood the meaning of this *' provided." 

" So long as you are with me, Aissa," he continued, " and 
whilst passing for your &ther (although that honour is not 
really mine), I am responsible for your happiness and repose; 
the only thing you desire cannot come to pass." 

'' And when will there be a change in idl thisi" demanded 
the young girl, with lively impatience. 

** When a husband claims you." She shook her head. 

" No husband shall ever claim me i" said she. 

" You interrupt me, senorita," said the Moor; " and yet I 
am telling you things for your good." 

Aissa gazed earnestly at him. 

" I was saying that a husband alone oould give you liberty." 

" Liberty," repeated the Moorish girL 

'^Perhaps you scarcely know what freedom is,** continued 
the Moor; " I will tell you. It is the right to go out with- 
out having the hce veiled or being shut up in a litter — the 
right of receiving visits like the Franks — of giving Jetes and 
h^nting parties, and enjoying grand festivities in the com- 
pany of knights and nobles." Whilst Mothril was speaking, 
a iaint blush mounted to the olive cheek of his auditor. 

" But I have heard, on the contrary," said she, hesitatingly, 
'''that the husband takesaway this freedcnn, instead of giving it." 

*' It is sometimes the case after marriage, but before it, 
especially if he occupies some distinguished position, he allows 
his betrothed to do as I have said. Do you remember Maria 
Padillar 

The young girl listened attentively. — " Well," said she. 

^^ Well, was not Maria PadiHa aLwa^a c^^en ot tii^ ir^vels^ 
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the aU-powerfol mistress of the Alcazar — Seville — Spain 
itself 1 Do you not recollect seeing her through our grated 
jcdoudesy exerdsii]^ her beautiful Arabian steed in the courts 
of the palaoe, and assembling about her her favourite cava- 
liers for whole days t<^ther; whilst you, secluded and con- 
cealed, could noi cross the threshold of your chamber, saw. ^ 
no one but your wom«:i, and could confide to no one either 
your thoughts or feelings.** 

" But," said Aissa, " l5onna Maiia Padilla loved Don Pedro, 
and it i^pears that in this country she who loves is free, and 
may publicly declare her affection. Here women are chosen, 
not bought, as in Africa^ I say Donna Maria loves Don 
Pedro; but, for myself, I should never love the man who 
sought me in marnage." 

'' How do yt>u know that, senora.?' said MothriL 

''Who is hef* asked the young girl hastily. 

^^ You question me very eagerly," said MothriL 

^* And you reply v«cy slowly," retorted Aissa. 

** I was going to tell you, that Don Pedro no longer either 
loves, or is loved by. Donna Maria, and that the crown pro* 
mised to her will be placed on a younger and f^drer brow." 

Ai'ssa raised her head in surpriaa ^ And she who is no 
longer beloved — ^what will become of herf aotd she, thought- 
fully. 

'' Oh," said Mothril, with afiected car^essnesa^ ^ she has 
foimd other happiness. Some say she feared the issue of the 
wars in which ^e King is about to involve himsdf ; but otheotrs 
assert, what is more probable, that she is about to espouse 
another." 

'' And who is this ol^er?" inqoi^ Aossa. 

" A knight from the west," replied Mothril. 

Aissa fell into a profound reverie; these artful words re- 
veeded, as by some magic power, all the sweet future of which 
she had dreamed, and yet from whic^, either throi^ igno- 
rance or timidity, she had not dared to lift the veil. 

'' Ah, they say that !" said she at last 

" Yes, certes," returned Mothril; "and had. she remained 
shut up in a harem or a convent^ she would never have 
attained that happiness." — " True," said the young girl. 

" Thus, Aissa, if the King addresses you, you will listen to 
him. Remember, he is sad and irritated b^ TSiS5fet\»S3L'^^^iiSj>^ 
you can speak aoothm^ words if you. Nn!!\r 
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" I will listen to the King, if it be your wish, iny lord,** 
said she. 

" Good," thought Mothril to himself. « I knew that the 
voice of ambition would speak, if that of love were silent. 
At present she loves her Frank chevalier sufficiently to em- 
bi*ace any means of seeing him again — at this moment she 
would sacrifice the monarch to the lover. A little later I 
may, perhaps, have to watch that she does not sacrifice the 
lover to the monarch." 

*' Then you consent to receive the King, Aissa V* said he, 
aloud. 

" I shall be his Majesty's respectful servant," replied tbe 
young girL 

" Not so, Aissa, you are his equal ; remember that, only 
avoid undue pride as much as undue humility. Adieu, I go 
to inform the King that you consent to be present at the 
serenade they give him every evening. All the court will 
attend, as well as manynoble strangers. Adieu, Donna Ai^sa.** 

" Who knows," murmured the young girl, ** but what 
among these noble strangers I may behold Agenor." 

Don Pedro, a man of sudden and violent passions, coloured 
with pleasure like a young novice, when he that evening 
beheld the beautiful Moorish girl, whose soft black eyes and 
olive complexion outshone anything in the way of beauty 
that SegQvia had hitherto been able to produce, advance upon 
the balcony, resplendent beneath her gold-embroidered veil. 
Aussa seemed like a queen, accustomed to the homage of 
kings. Instead of casting down her eyes, her gaze wandered 
over the assembly, often resting upon Don Pedro j and more 
than once in the course of the evening he quitted the wisest 
counsellors and fidrest ladies of his court to breathe a few low- 
toned words to the young girl, who replied without trouble 
or embarrassment— only a little absently perhaps — for her 
thoughts were elsewhere. All that evening the courtiers 
whispered together on the subject of the new mistress the 
King seemed so ready to give them ; and on his retiring to 
rest, Don Pedro publicly announced that he had confided 
the management of the pay of his troops to his prime minis- 
ter Motlml, chief of the Moorish tribes employed in his 
service. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE GROTTO. 

X^E left Mauleon and his squire journeying beneath the 
bright moonlight, in compliance with the wishes of the new 
King of Castile. Avoiding the easier and more frequented 
route from Burgos to Segovia, Agenor, like a true Beamais, 
sought the mountains, much to Muscaron*s disappointment, 
who, whilst munching his goatVmilk cheese and barley bread, 
and washing it down with coarse common wine, sighed for 
the roasted kid, oUa podrida, and wine grown old in its 
leathern bottles, which he would have found on the plain. 
Towards the evening of the second day, they reached a little 
village not far from Segovia ; and here Muscaron, during his 
search for provisions for himself and master, learnt an im- 
portant piece of news — viz., that Don Pedro had quitted 
Segovia, and proceeded with all his court to Soria. With- 
out there waiting to refresh himseli^ the disappointed che- 
yaljer remounted his horse, and resumed his journey. There 
stiil remained nearly an hour of daylight, and the rays of the 
setting sun gilded their way ; but when the last pale reflec- 
tion had &ded away, night in its turn came on with a rapi- 
dity the more unfortunate, since the last hour had revealed 
to the two travellers the steepness and consequent danger of 
their road. Afber proceeding for a quarter of an hour in this 
darkness, Muscaron suddenly stopped. 

" Sire Agenor,'* said he, " the road is becoming worse and 
worse, or rather there is no longer any road at alL If you 
insist on our going further, we shall certainly be killed." 

" The devil l" said Agenor, " I am not particular, as you 
know ; but, nevertheless, such a resting-place as this appears to 
me rather too exposed. Let us see if we cannot push forward. 

*' Impossible 1 we are on a kind of platform, surrounded on 
all sides by precipices. Let us stay where we are ; in &ct, 
make a regular halt, and trust to my acquaintance with 
mountains to And you some spot in which to pass the nights" 

''Do you then smell some thick savoury smoke,** said 
Agenor, smiling. — '' No, but I scent a pretty grotto, curtained 
with ivy and carpeted with moss." 

'* From which we shall first have to chase a horde of owls, 
lizards, and serpents." 

"-afflj^V wliat does that B^?aify,meBBar^'V \\i wa ^^««sisc2s. 
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situation I care for no flying or creeping thing, it is only 
walking ones I dread. Besides, you are not superstitious 
enough to be afraid of owls, and serpents and lizards could 
not find much to bite in your iron-shea,thed limbs." 

** Be it so," said Agenor. " Let us halt then." 

Muscaron dismounted, and passed the bridle of his horse 
over a rock, whilst Agenor still remained seated on his steed, 
like an equestrian statue of cool daring. Meanwhile, the 
squire with that instinct whose power is tenfold increased 
by determination, began to explore the neighbourhood. 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed before he returned, 
iiolding his drawn sword in his hand, and with a triumphant 
expression of countenance. 

" This way, master," cried he, " come and see our Alcazar." 

** What the devil ails you T said the chevalier. " You 
«eem to be soaked to the i^n 1" 

" I have been doing battle with a forest of lianas, which 
sought to make me prisoner, but by dint of hacking and 
hewing I opened a fnnage for myself ; then all the leaves 
dripping with dew showered down upon my head. At the 
same time out flew a dozen bats, and behold the place was 
taken. Fancy to yourself an admirable grotto, carpeted 
with fine sand." 

" Indeed !" said Agenor, following his squire, but somewhat 
doubting his fine wwds. But he was wrong to doubt ; for 
scarcely had he proceeded a hundred paces down a somewhat 
steep descent to a place where further progress seemed to be 
stopped by a wall, before he trampled upon branches of fresh 
foliage, and felt his cheek fanned by the wings of the large 
bats which hovered around him, anxious to retake possession 
of their abode. 

" Why, this is surely the cavern of the enchanter Maugis," 
said Agenor. — " Disoov^^ed by me, messire, and by me alone; 
for devil take me, if it has ever entered any man's brain to 
set foot there. These lianas date firom the commencement of 
the world." 

" Good," replied Agenor. ** But supposing this cave to be 
unknown to man, can you say as much for the wolves, or 
those little red bears which are found in the Pyrenees V* 

"The devil r 

" Or those wild cats which tear open the throats of deep- 
iD^ travellers in order to stick t3cL«a \AiwAV 
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** Then, mesdre; do yon know what we must do 1 One of 
US must keep watch whilst the other sleeps." 

" That will only be prudent." 

" Now, messire, have you any other objection to advance 
against this cavern of Maugis f ' 

" Abeolutely nothing. I even think it extremely agreeable.'* 

^.Then let us enter ity messire," said Muscaron. 

They both dismounted, and cautiously entered the cavern, 
fseling about as they went — the chevalier with the end of 
his lance, and Muscaron with his sword ; and after having 
advanced some twenty steps, encountered a solid and impe- 
netrable wall, apparently formed by the solid rock, and with- 
out any visible cavity or retreat for noisome animals. The 
cavern was divided into two compartments, and had evidently 
been the retreat of one of those pious hermits who in the 
early times of Christianity chose solitude as the path leading 
to heaven. 

^* God be praised I" ejaculated Muscaron ; " our bedchamber 
is secure.*' 

" In that case, lead the horses into the stable, and spread 
our supper," said Agenor, "for I am hungry." Muscaron 
obeyed by leading the two animals into the kind of pon^ 
forming the first division of the cave, and then busied himself 
in the more important preparations for supper. " What are 
you saying?" said Agenor, overhearing him grumbling to 
himself, as he pursued his employment. 

'^ I was saying, messire, that I was a great fool not to have 
thought of a taper to light us. Happily, we'can make a fire." 

" Make a fire, Muscaron ! Of what are you thinking T 

*^ That fire drives away ferocious beasts is an axiom of 
which I have more than once had occasion to acknowledge 
the truth." 

" Yes, but it attracts men; and at this moment I confess 
to you I Btand in more fear of being attacked by a band of 
English or Moorish desperadoes than of a whole pack of 
wolves." 

'* Mordieu !" said Mus<^eron. *' It is, nevertheless, hard to 
deVDur such good jarovender without seeing it." — "Bah!" 
said Agttior. " A hungry stomach has no ears, it is true, 
but it has eyes." 

Muscaron this time ac^owledged. tloA ioTo^oi^K^'csits^^^is^^ 
reasoning, and hastened to apread tibeit xe^ask^ ^^g^^ ^sodscws^ft^ 
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of the second cavern, so that the faint light without might 
reach them. All at once he ceased eating. 

" Well, what is the matter?" said his master. 

"Master, I fancied I heard something," said Mnscaron; 
"but no doubt it was only fancy. It is nothing." Atid he 
continued his meal. But he soon paused again, and, as his 
back was turned towards the entrance of the cavern, Agenor 
could perceive his movements. 

" Again !" said Agenor. " Are you mad?" — " No, my lord; 
neither am I deaf; I hear something, I tell you." 

" Bah 1 you are dreaming," said the young man. " It is 
some stray bat flapping his wings against the walL" 

" Well," said Muscaron, lowering his voice till his miaster 
coidd scarcely distinguish what he said, " I not only hear, 
but see something T-r-" You see something V* 

" Yes, and if you will turn round your eyes, you will see 
for yourself." * 

The invitation was so peremptory, that Agenor turned 
hastily round, and beheld in the gloomy depths of the cavern 
the flickering of a luminous ray, evidently proceeding from 
some flame, the light of which penetrated to the cavern 
through some fissure in the rock. This phenomenon was 
startling enough. 

" Well, they have a light, if we are without one," said 
Muscaron. 

" They r— " Dame ! our neighbours." 

" Then you believe your solitary grotto to be inhabited?" 

" I answered for this one, not the neighbouring one." 

" Come, explain yourself." 

" Do not you understand it, messire? We are on the crest 
of a mountain, and every mountain has two sides." 

" True." 

" You agree with me. According to my calculation, this 
grotto has two entrances. Chance has produced the separa- 
tion we see. We have entered by the west — they by the 
east." 

"But who are theyf — "I know nothing about them, 
messire; but we will fiiid out You were right in not allow- 
ing me to make a fire. Your lordship is as prudent as brave, 
and that is not saying a little." 

'' Come, let us see," said Agenor. They both penetrated, 
though not without beating lieartB, mto ^^ ^«^VJsi»^i ^\& 
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soJMemmean retreat. Muscaron was the first to apply hk 
eye to the crevice in the rocky partition. 

"Look, master," whispered he; "it is worth the trouble.** 

.Alienor did so, and started. 

"Hem!" said Muscaron. — "Hushf returned Agenor. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE BOHEMIANS. 

The scene that presented itself to the eyes of our two 
travellers fully deserved their notice. They beheld a cavern 
closely resembling the one they themselves occupied. In the 
centre of it two females were seated, or rather crouched, 
beside a small coffer placed upon a stone larger than itself in 
a fissure of which one of the women was endeavouring to fix 
a lighted taper, from whence proceeded the light that had 
attracted the observation of our two travellers. Both figures 
were miserably clad, and muffled in the thick and parti- 
ccdoured veils worn by the Bohemians of former days. They 
were therefore recognised by Agenor as two women of iim 
YAgabond race, and, to judge from their gestures and appear-) 
ance, they were old ones. At a little distance stood a third 
figure, but as the flickering light of the taper did not illumine; 
its &ce, it was impossible to say to what sex it belonged. 
Meanwhile, the two females were arranging piles of theit 
baggage to serve as seats. These packages were to all ap- 
pearance poor, miserable, and squalid; the only thing that 
did not accord with this seeming misery was the coffer, which 
was of ivory, incrusted with gold. Presently a fourth figure 
advanced fi-om the further end of the cavern, and approaching 
one of the females, addressed a few words to her which 
neither Muscaron nor Agenor could catch. The Bohemian 
listened attentively, and then by a gesture dismissed the new 
corner* Agenor remarked that this gesture was at once 
dignified and imperious. The standing figure followed the 
one who had spoken, and both disappeared in the depths of 
the j^otta Then the woman of the imperious gesture arose 
from her seat, and placed her foot upon the stone. The 
movem^ts of all these persons were distinctly visible to our 
two travellers, but their words only reached their ears i& a 
OfMolased murmur. 
^^Ir wager, measire,^ whiskered 'MxxacaxQn^ ^^ ^^osb^ ^^»^ V«^ 
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old soroeresses have at least three hundred years between 
them. These Bohemians live to the age of rooks/' 

** Truly, they do not appear to be young," said Agenor. 
Meanwhile the second female, instead of rising as the first 
had done, knelt before her, and busied herself in unlacing 
the thin leather buskin which covered her leg to the middle 
of the calf " Ma foi !" said Ageuor, " look if you like, 
Muscaron, but as to me I shall retire. Nothing is so ugly as 
the foot of an old woman." 

The chevalier stepped back, but Muscaron, more curious 
ihan his master, remained at his post of observation. " Ma 
foi, messire !" he exclaimed, *' this one, I assure you, is less 
frightful than you fancy. On the contrary, it is charming ! 
Look, master." 

Agenor ventured to do so. "Strange!" muttered he, 
^ the proportions are exquisite. Ah, the gipsies are a magni- 
lieent race of people !" 

The female then dipped a fine napkin in the crystal water, 
which trickled in drops like liquid diamonds from a part of 
the rocky side of the cavern, and carefully washed the foot 
of her companion, afterwards^ — much to the astonishment of 
the two gazers — ^rubbing it with perfumes, which she took 
from the gold-incrusted coffer. 

^'Perfumes! balms! Do you see that, master?" cried 
Muscaron. 

' *' What does all this mean )" said Agenor, on beholding the 
Bohemian uncover a second foot no less delicate than the first. 

" Meesire," said Muscaron, " it is the Queen of the Gipsies 
. making her toilette, and see, they are going to disrobe her !" 

In fact, the Bohemian having washed, dried, and perfumed 
the second foot as she had done the first, passed to the veil, 
which she lifted with infinite respect and every possible pre- 
caution. ' Instead of disclosing, as it fell, the wrinkles of a 
woman turned a hundred, as Muscaron had predicted, it gave 
to view a charming face, with brown eyes, and olive-tinted 
skin, in which the two travellers could recognise a woman of 
ax or eight and twenty, in all the lustre of her resplendent 
beauty. Whilst the two spectators remained gazing in 
i^echless ecstasy, the old Bohemian spread upon the ground 
a carpet made of camel's hair, which, although a dozen feet 
in length, would have passed through the ring of a young 
gitL It WBM composed of tlnab pocxAi^ tYasvx^^ ^i ^kvcb at 
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that epoch the Arabs alone possessed the secret, and was 
woven of the hair of a still-born cameTs foaL On this 
ma^ificent carpet the first Bohemian placed her naked feet, 
whiM the old woman having, as we before said^ removed the 
veil from her head, commenced unfastening her loose robe, 
when M nscaron, unable any longer to restrain his admiration, 
nttered an exclamation which, doubtless, reached the ears of 
the two women ; for the light was suddenly extinguished, 
and the most profound silence and obscurity reigned in the 
cavern, swallowing up, like oblivion, the reality of this 
mysterious scene. Muscaron instinctively managed to avoid 
the violent kick dealt him by his master, accompanied by the 
energetic apostrophe ai '' Fool T and hastened to roll himself 
in Jiis cloak, and stretch himself go. the bed of leaves he had 
so carefully prepared At the end of a few minutes, when 
he was convinced that the light would not reappear, Agenor 
flung himself down near him. Muscaron judged that this 
was the proper moment to obtain by his perspicacity pardon 
for his fault. 

^' This is how it is," said he, replying aloud to what was 
doubtless his master^s secret thought, " they were journeying 
on the other side of the mountain along a path parallel with 
ours, and found on the opposite sl<^ an entrance to the 
cavern similar to this one ; for it k evident that this grotto 
is divided into two parts by yonder rook, which eitl^ the 
caprice of nature, or the &.ncy of man, has placed there Hke 
a gigantic partition." 

'' Beast i" was bis master^s sole reqponse; bat as this was 
pronounced in a somewhat softened tone, the squire oon« 
tinned — 

''But now who are these women? Doubtless Bohemians. 
That may be ; but vHierefore those balms and perfumes, those 
bare white feet, that handsome £Me, that beautiful neck, 
which we should have se^i if-— fool that I was f And he 
gave himself a violent slap on his face. Agenor could not 
help laughing. Muscaron overheard him. ** The Queen of 
the Gipsiee !" he continued, more and more satisfied with 
himself, ^it is hardly probaHe, and yet I can see no other 
explanation for the truly &iry vision which I made vanish 
by my stupidity. Oh, beaat that I am !" And he dealt 
himself another slap on the opposite cheek. 

Agenor peroeived that Muscaron iio\fiei& c?ia«raa'iiBMv\fflftB- 
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sel^ was struck with real repentance for his indiscretion, and 
he recollected that the Scripture urges the conversipn, but 
not the death of the sinner. 

" What is your own opinion of these women, master 1** at 
last hazarded Muscaron. 

"I think,'* said Agenor, "that the sordid habits the 
younger one was laying aside were little in accordance with 
the l^illiant beauty which unfortunately we have only half 
seen." Muscaron gave a deep sigh. " And," continued his 
master, " that the balms and perfumes agreed still worse :wit^ 
their squalid attire, all which makes me suspect that they 
are two travellers, one of them rich and noble, journeying to 
some distant city, and assuming this disguise to avoid 
exciting the avarice of either robbers or soldiers.'* 

"Wait, master, wait !" interrupited Muscaron, resuming hia 
accustomed place ia the conversation, 'or perhaps one of 
those women whom the Bohemians sell, and whose beauty 
they tend, as the jockeys do their valuable horses as they 
convey them from town to town." On this occasion Mus- 
caron decidedly had the best of the argument, and Agenor 
acknowledged by his silence that he was beaten. The :&ct 
was, that Agenor, attracted, as every young man of five-and- 
twenty, even if he were a lover, would be by the charms of 
a pretty foot and lovely face, kept his secret discontent to 
himself; for Muscaron might, after all, be right, and his. 
mysterious &dr one be ouly an adventuress scouring the 
country with a troop of Bohemians, and employing those 
adorably white and delicate little feet in dancing the egg 
dance, or treading the tight rope. Only one thing combated 
this probability : the respectful demeanour of both the two 
men and the old woman towards the unknown; but Mus- 
caron, whose logical arguments drove the chevalier to de- 
spair, recalled to his recollection examples of jugglers treating 
with equal consideration the favourite ape of the troop, or 
the principal actor on whom the chief gains of the company 
depended. The chevalier wandered in a maze of uncertainty 
until slumber, that sweet attendant on fatigue, deprived him 
of the faculty of thought, of which during the last two or 
three hours he had been making such immoderate use. 
Towards four o'clock in the morning the &:st rays of suniise, 
casting their purple light on the floor of the grotto, aroused 
MusGfiroD, who awoke hia master, ^g^euoi: o\^ned his eyes^ 
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collected his thoughts, and hastened to the deft in ike rock. 
But Muscaron shook his head in token that he had already 
been there. 

" There is no one there !" observed he. In £EU5t, there was 
sufficient light in the neighbouring grotto, now exposed to 
the rays of the rising sun, to enable them to distinguish 
objects; the grotto was evidently deserted. The Bohemians, 
earlier risers than the chevalier, had already quited it; 
balms, perfumes, coffer, all had disappeared. 

iiusoaron, always occupied with material things, proposed 
break&st, but before he had finished pointing out the advan- 
tages of following his suggestion, he had gained the crest of 
the mountain, from whence, as he sat perched on its height 
like a bird of prey, he could see the windings of the moun- 
tain path, and the blue depths of the valley. From this 
elevation his eagle eye discerned at a considerable distance an 
ass bearing a single rider, whilst three other persons followed 
it on foot. These could be none other than the four 
Bohemians, apparently pursuing the path pointed out to 
Muscaron as leading to Soria. He communicated this dis- 
covery to his master, who eagerly exclaimed, " Haste, Mus- 
caron 1 Let us mount our horse, and spur after them. These 
are our night birds ; let us see what their plumage is like 
by day." 

Muscaron, who was conscious of having many &,ults to 
repair, led out his master's horse already saddled, mounted 
his own, and silently followed his master, who urged his 
steed forward at a gallop. In half an hour they were within 
three hundred paces of the Bohemians, whom a clump of 
trees concealed for a moment from their sight. 



CHAPTER XXXTIL 

THE QDEEN OF THE OIP8IE8. 

The Bohemians had once or twicie turned round-^a pi'oof that 
they were aware, of the approach of our travellers — a fact 
which made Muscaron, with most unusual timidity, give it as ^ 
his opinion, that the clump of trees once passed, they would 
no longer behold the little troop, but that it would have dis- 
appeared in a manner as mysterious as itself But Muscai'ou 
was not in a happy vein for prophesy tlaa.\. T[iQTKa!k%A^'t *^«? 
^igain came in sight of the Boheimana c^e^Vt^"^ '^"Oses^Qib^ 
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journey. Agenor, however^ remarked one slight change in 
their order of march-^-the woman whom they had beheld 
from afar seated on the ass, and whom they concluded to be her 
of the white feet and charming ^e, was now on foot like her 
companions, without presenting anything different from them 
either in walk or general appearance. 

"Hola," cried Agenor, "hola, good people!" The men 
turned round, and Agenor remarked that their hands sought 
their belts, from whence depended their long kniyes. 

" My lord," said Muscaron, always prudent, " did you see ]" 

** Perfectly," was the reply ; then turning to the Bohemians, 
he continued, '^ Fear noming, my brare fellows, my inten- 
tions are quite friendly ; and were they otherwise, your knives 
would be poor offensiye weapons against my cuirass and 
shield, or defensire ones against my lance and sword. Now, 
that point is settled, where are you going, my masters V 

One of the men knit his brow, and was about to make 
some rough reply, but the other sto{^)ed him, and said civilly, 
" Do you wish to follow us, that we may show you the way, 
senorT 

"Assuredly," said Agenor; "without counting the desire 
we have to be honoured with your company." 

Muscaron made a most significant grimace. 

" Well, then, senor," replied the Bohemian, " we are going 
toSoria." 

" Thanks ; that is most fortunate ; for we are oursdves bound 
for Soria." 

"Unfortunately, senor," replied the Bohemian, "your pro- 
gress will be too rapid for poor foot passengers." 

" I have heard it said," observed Agenor, " that your race 
can vie in speed with even the swiftest hoi-ses." 

" It is possible," said the gipsy, " but not when we have 
two old women with us." 

Agenor and Muscaron exchanged glances, which on Mus- 
caron's side was accompanied by a grimace. 

" True," resumed Agenor } " how are the women journey- 
ing with you able to support such ^tigue ?" 

. " They have always been accustomed to it, senor. They 
are our mothers, and we gipsies are only bom for toil and 
privations. 

'^Ab, jour mothers f said the chevalier. " Poor women !" 
^or a inoment Agenor feared tWXi \\ift isax Tssi^cass^rDL \v3iA. 
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taken another route^ but he almost immediately recollected 
how one of the women was at fii-st mounted on the ass, and 
how she had only dismounted from it on perceiving him. The 
palfrey was a humble one, but at least it served to save the 
little delicate and perfumed ^eet he had beheld on the pre- 
ceding evening. He approached the women, but they re- 
doubled their speed. 

" Let one of your mothers mount the ass,,'* said he, *^ and 
I will take the other behind me on my horse." 

'' The ass is laden with oar baggage, and is sufficiently 
burdened as it is," replied the Bohemian. "As to your horse, 
senor, your excellency doubtless jests, for it is too noble and 
spirited a steed to carry a poor old gipsy." 

Agenor was meanwhile carefully observing the two females, 
and on the feet of one of them detected the doeskin buskins 
he had remarked in the grotto. " *Tis she !" he murmured, 
this time certain of not being mistaken. ** Come, come, good 
mother in the blvie veil !" he continued ; " accept the offer I 
make you. Seat yourself behind me, and if your ass is already 
sufficiently laden, your companion shall ride behind my squire." 

^* Thanks, senor,** replied the person he addressed, in a voice 
whose harmony dispelled the last doubts remaining in the 
chevalier's mind. 

" Truly," he observed, in a tone of irony which made the 
two females start, and the men again lay their hands upon 
their long knives, " truly, that is a very sweet voice to come 
from the lips of an old woman." 

*' Senor !" angrily exclaimed the Bohemian who had hitherto 
remained silent. 

" Oh, do not be uneasy," retorted Agenor, coolly ; " if I 
guess from her voice that your companion is young, I also 
conclude from the thickness of her veil that she is handsome-^ 
there is nothing in that to call forth your knives," The two 
men made a step in advance, as if to protect their companion. 

"Stay!" cried the young woman, imperiously. The men 
paused. ^ You are right, senor," said she; ** I am young, and 
perhaps even handsome; but I ask you, what does that con-> 
cem you, or why should you molest me on my journey be- 
cause I am twenty or five-and-twenty years younger than I 
seemT 

Agenor had remained sqpeechlesa witVv ^os^nai^ ^ "^^^ ^vs^ 
cents of this voice, which denoted tlM -woittMi ^i va^^KscssstiTsa^ 
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accustomed to command. Both the education and position of 
the unknol¥n were then in harmony with her beauty. 

"Senora," faltered he, "you are quite right; I sm a 
chevalier." 

" A chevalier I Be it so ; but as to me, I am not a senora^ 
but a poor Bohemian, a little less ugly, perhaps, than most 
women of my condition." Agenor made a gesture of incre- 
dulity, " Have you ever beheld the wives of nobles journey- 
ing on foot r asked the unknown. 

" Oh, this is a poor reason," retorted Agenor ; " for scarc^y 
a moment ago you were mounted on yonder ass." 

** Granted," said the young woman; '* but at least you will 
allow that my clothes are not those of a lady of quality." 

"Ladies of quality sometimes disguise themselves when 
they have reasons for wishing to be taken for women of the 
people." 

« Do you think," said the Bohemian, "that a lady of quality, 
accustomed to velvet and silken attire, would consent to clothe 
her feet thus?" and she pointed to her doeskin buskin. 

" But at night the delicate foot^ wearied with the day's 
fatigue, may be released from its imprisonment, bathed, and 
^ri^med." 

If the veil of the unknown had been raised, Agenor would 
.have seen the blood rush to her cheek, and her eyes flash £re. 
•" Perfumed !" she murmured, uneasily regarding him; whilst 
JVIuscaron, who had not lost a single word of the dialogue, 
* smiled slily. Agenor did not attempt to give her any further 
uneasiness. 

" Senora," said he, " I only meant to say that a very sweet 
perfume exhales from your person." 

"Thanks for the compliment, sir knight; but since that 
was all you wished to say, you ought now to be satisfied with 
having said it." — " Which signifies that you wish me to leave 
you ; is it not so, senora?" 

" It signifies that I recognise you as a Frank, senor, not 
only from your accent, but from your gallant speeches; and 
it is dangerous to travel with Frsmks when one is only a poor 
young gipsy, extremely susceptible to courtesy." 

" Then you insist on my quitting you 1" 

" Yes, senor ; to my great regret, I must insist on it." 

The two attendants, on hearing this response of their mis- 
ireeas^ appeared inclined to enforce it. 
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**1 wiH obey you, senora,'* said Agenor. "But, believe 
me, not on account of the threatening gestures of your two 
•eompanions, whom I should like to meet in other society 
than yours, in order to teach them not to lay their hands 
upon ^leir knives so often ; but on account of the mystery 
mnrrounding you, which doubtless conceals some project, 
witii which I do not wish to interfere." 

** I swear to you, you neither interfere with any project^ 
nor risk discovering any secret," replied the unknown. 

. " Ebough, senora,** said Agenor. '* Besides," he added, 
somewhat piqued at the little effect produced by his good 
looks^ — ^^ Besides, the slowness of your pace would hinder 
my arriving as speedily as it is indispensable for me to do at 
Don Pedro's court" 

^* What, are you on your way to Don Pedro?" said the 
young woman, quickly. — ^' Immediately, senora, and I take 
leave of you, willing you all sorts of prosperity." 

llie young woman, as if forming a sudden resolution, i*aised 
her veii, imd its coarse folds formed a framework to her face 
that if possible heightened the beauty and elegance of her 
features— of her winning glance and smiling lip& Agenor 
checked his horse, which had already made a few steps 
forward. 

"Come, senor," said she; "it is clear that you are a dis- 
creet and delicate-minded chevalier ; for though you have, 
perhaps, guessed who I really am, you have not persecuted 
me, as another would have done in your place." 

" I have not guessed who you are, senora— only what you 
are not" 

" Well, then, sir knight, since you are so courteous," said 
the fair traveller, " I will tell you the whole truth." At 
these words the two attendants exchanged glances of astonish- 
ment, but the false Bohemian smilingly continued — " I am 
the wife of one of Don Pedro's officers, and having been sepa- 
rated from my husband, who followed that prince to France, 
for nearly a year, I am endeavouring to join him at Soria. 
The country being, as you know, occupied by the soldiers of 
the two parties, and, as I should be a captive of some value 
for the men of the pretender, I have, to escape them, assumed 
this disguise, until I can reach my husband." 

" Very good," said Agenor, this time coimik0^^i^^^^ssa«- 
dty- of bis &ir acquaintance. ** "W dl, 1 "VOxi^dL \aw^ tjSsscs^ 
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jou, my services had not the urgency of my mission obliged 
me to use the greatest celerity." 

** Listen, senor," said l^e lady. "Now you know who and 
what I am, and have acquainted me with your own position^ 
I will proceed as rapidly as you please, if you will permit me 
to place myself xmder your protection, and travel under your 
escort." 

^ Ah, senora," said Agenor, ^<then you have changed your 
mind." 

'' Yes, senor; I have reflected that I might meet with per- 
sons as clear-sighted, but less courteous than yourself." 

" Then, senora, how shall we manage it — at least, if you 
will not accept my former proposal ? " — " Oh, do not judge 
my ass by his appearance ; humble as he seems, he is as 
high bred as your horse-*-he comes from Don Pedro^s stables, 
and for speed will bear comparison with the fleetest courser." 

" But your attendants, senora 1 " — " Cannot your squire 
take my nursebehind him, and the two others can follow on foot." 

" It would be better, senora, to leave the ass to the two ser- 
vants, who can take it in turns to ride— for your nurse to 
mount behind my squire, as you say, and for you to do the 
same behind me, as I at first proposed ; by this means, we 
shall make a respectable troop." 

" Well, it shall be as you wish," replied the lady, and with 
the lightness of a bird, she seated herself on the crupper of 
Agenor's horse, whilst the two men placed the nurse behind 
Muscaron, who no longer laughed. One of the men then 
mounted the ass, and the other ran beside it, and the whole 
party set out at full trot. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE FELLOW-TBATEIXERS. 

It is very difficult for two beings, young, handsome and in- 
telligent, to thus journey together on the same steed without 
a degree of intimacy [^ringing up between them. The young 
woman, in right of her sex, began by a^ng questions. 

'< Then, sir knight, I guessed rightly," said she. '^And you 
areaFranki" 

"Yes, senora."— "And are bound for Serial" 
"Oh, that you did not guess — I told you so." 
. ^Trae, DoubtlesSy to offer youx ^i?n&«& \A\>cysi'$«i^^V^ 
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Before replying cat^orically to this question, Agenor re* 
fleeted that, as he was conducting tiiis lady to Soria, and 
would see the King before she did, theire was nothing to fear 
from any indiscretion ; besides^ he had many things to say 
before he caine to the truth. 

^ Senoia,** said he, ^ tkoB time you are mistaken — I do net 
intend offering my services to Don Pedro, because I already 
belong to Don Henry de Tnunstamare, or rather, to the con- 
stable, Bertrand Duguesclin, and I am bearing offers of peace 
to the vanquished King.** 

** To the vanquished King f repeated the lady, in a haughty 
tone, which riie immediately modified into one of surprise. — 
"Undoubtedly vMiquished!" rejdkd Agenor, ^ since his 
compedtor is crowned King in his place." 

"Ah, true," said the young woman, carelessly. "Then 
yea are bearing offers of peace to the yanquished Kingi" 

"Which he will do well to accept," resumed Agenor^ 
" since his cause is lost." 

" You think so T— « I am sure of it." 

"And why so?" 

" Because, surrounded by evil, and, above all, badly coun- 
selled as he is, it is impossible for him to make any resistance." 

"Surrounded by evil?" — "Undoubtedly; suli^ects, friends, 
mistress — ell plunder him and incite him to do wrong." 

"Then, his subjects? "—"Abandon him." 

" His friends ?"— " Plunder him." 

" And his mistress ?" said the young woman, hesitatingly^ 

"His mistress incites him to do wr6ng." The stranger 
frowned, and something like a cloud passed across her brow. 

" You doubtless allude to the Moorish girl," said she. 

" What Moorish girl?" — "The King's new passion." 

"What !" ejaculated Agenor, with flashing eyes. 

" Then have you not heard the report, that the King is 
madly enamoured of the daughter of Moor Mothril ?" 

" Of Aissa ! " exclaimed the chevalier. 

"You know her?" said the young woman. — " Undoubtedly." 

" Then how is it you are ignorant that this in&mous mis- 
crea:nt has made, or is about to make, her the King's declared 
mistress." — " Stay ! exclaimed Agenor, becoming deadly pale. 
" Do not speak thus of Awsa, unless you wish our friendship 
to be at an end." 

^^Bat bow can I speak otherwiae, ««ii<«, t&aftfe^^iJKi \is:J(^KCB% 
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but the truth. The King accompanies her everywhere'^walks 
beside her litter, gives concerts and f^t^ in her honour^ and 
brings the court to her dwelling.'* 

'^ You know this to be the case?" said Agenor, troubling. 

'^ I know many things, sir knight^" said the stranger; <' for 
^we members of the household soon learn the new&*' 

'^ Oh, senora, you cut me to the heart T said Agenor^ sadly. 

" I cut you to the heart.*" said the lady, in earprise. ".Axe 
you then acquainted with this girll" 

'^Alas! I love her to distraction" said the chevalier, in 
*despair. 

The young woman made a gesture of compassion. 

" But she does not love you, then?" said she. 

'' She told me she loved me. Oh, this traitor Mothril must 
Jiave used towards her either force or magic !" 

'^ He is a wretch," said the young woman, coldly, " and 
Jias already done the King much harm. But what do you 
think is his aim in acting thus?" 

'' That is very simple — ^he wishes to supplant Donna Maria 
PadiUa." 

" Then you also are of this opinion?" 

<^Most assuredly, senora." 

'' But report says that Donna Maria is greatly attached to 
the King. Do you think she will suffer Don Pedro to thiis 
desert her?" — "She is a woman — she is weak, and will suc- 
cumb like the Lady Blanche ; only the death of the one was 
►a murder, whilst that of the other will be an expiation." 

" An expiation ! Then according to you, Donna Maria has 
something to expiate?" 

" Not according to me, senora, but according to all the 
world." 

" Then it is your opinion that Maria Padilla will not meet 
with the same pity as Blanche of Bourbon?" 

"Assuredly not; although when they are both dead, it is 
probable that the mistress will have been as unfortunate as 
the Queen." 

"Then you will pity her?" — "Yes; although I am the 
last person £rom whom she deserves it" 

"And why so?" demanded the young woman, fixing, her 
large dark eyes, dilated with astonishment, upon him. 

"Because it was she, they say, who persuaded the King to 
murder Don JVederick, and Don Yr^eriOL ^ft& m^ ^^lAT 
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^Oan jou be that Frank chevalier with whom Don Fre- 
derick had made an appointment?" 

" Yes; and to whom the dog brought his master's head." 

" Chevalier i Chevalier T exclaimed the young woman, 
seizing Agenor's hand, ''listen to what I say. On my soul's 
salvation! — ^by Maria Padilla's hopes of paoradise! — I swear 
to you it was not she who gave the King this counselj but 
Mothril." 

'' But she was aware that the murder was about to take 
place, and did not oppose it." The lady was silent. '' This 
is enough to make God punish her," continued Agenor; "or, 
rather, she will be punished by Don Pedro himself Who caa 
say that the blood of Don Frederick, rising between them, is 
not the cause of his already loving her lessl" 

"You are perhaps right," said the unknown, in a deep 
voice; "but patience! patience!" 

« You seem to hate Mothril, senoral"—" Mortally I" 

" How has he wronged you?" — " He has wronged me as he 
has all Spain, by dividing the King from his people." 

" Yet women seldom, for a merely political cause, evince 
the deep hatred to a man that you do to MothriL" 

" Because I have personal reason to complain. For a month 
past he has hindered me from rejoining my husband." 

" How is that?" 

" He has set such a watch over Don Pedro, that neither 
message nor messenger can reach either him or those who 
serve him. Thus, I have dispatched two emissaries to my 
husband, neither of whom have returned, so that I am igno* 
rant whether I can enter .Soria, and if you ^" 

" Oh, I shall gain admittance, for I come as an ambassador.** 

The young woman shook her head ironically. 

" You will only gain admittance if he pleases," said she, in 
a voice half stifled by some violent secret emotion. 

Ageiior stretched out his hand and displayed the ring 
given him by Henry de Transtamare. " Here is my talisman," 
said he. It was an emerald ring, with two interlaced Ks on 
either side of the stone. 

"Yes," said the unknown "by the aid of that you 
may perhaps succeed in -making your way through the 
guards-." 

" If I succeed in doing so, you s^YiaU. do ^iJcka «KB!ka\ ^<cwl ^^s^ 
belong to my suite, and shall be xea^ecitftdr 
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^ You promise, then, that if you gain admittanoe to Soiia, 
I shall enter with you?** 

^ I swear it on my honour as a chevalier.'* 

" Well, and in exchange for this oath, I conjnre you to tell 
me what woald at this moment gire you the greatest pleasure T 

^ Alas \ what I most desire is out of your power to accord 
me." — ^" Never mind; tell me." 

" To behold and be able to speak to Aissa." 

^ If I enter Soria, you shall both see and speak to her." 
' *^ Oh, thanks! I shall indeed be grateful to you." 

** Who can say that I shall not be the one most deeply 
obligedr 

" But you have given me new life." 

" And you will have restored me to more than life," said 
the young woman, with a singular smile. Whilst exchanging 
these vows, and ratifying their treaty of alliance, they reached 
the village where they intended to halt. The fiur unknown, 
therefore, sprang lightly from Agenor^s horse, and, as this 
companionc^p of Christians and Bohemians might have had 
a somewhat strange appearance, it was agreed that they should 
rejoin each other next day on the road at about a league from 
the village. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

TH£ PAGE. 

Next duy^, the chevalier, in spite of his early rising, found 
the Bohemians already breakfasting beside a fountain at the 
prescribed distance from the village. They proceeded to make 
the same arrangements as on the preceding evening, and re- 
sumed their journey in the same order. At last they came 
within sight of Soria. It was only a second-class town, but 
in these warlike times, even towns of little importance were 
surrounded with walls. 

^ Senora," said Agenor, ^here is Soria; if the Moor keeps 
such a watch as you imagine, it jb not probable that he limits 
his visits to the gates and battlements; he must also recon- 
noitre the plain ; therefore, I advise you to at once take all 
needful precautions." 

'* I was thinking the same," said the young woman, looking 

round her, as though to examine the locality; ''and if you 

aod your squire mil walk dowly oio.'^^Tds^) \£l^ ^precautions 
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will be taken in less than half an hour." Agenor obeyed 
The young woman dismounted, and led her nurse into the 
thick underwood, whilst the two men continued their way. 

*' Gome, come, sir squire I Do not keep turning your head 
thus — ^imitate your master's discretion/* said the nurse to 
Musfearon, who resembled the damned souls of Dante, whose 
dislocated heads looked back whilst their bodies moved for- 
wards. But notwithstanding this injunction, Musoaron coiild 
not preyail upon himself to turn his eyes in any other direc- 
tion, so strongly was his curiosity aroused by tiie disappear- 
ance of the two females in a dump of horse-chestnut and 
yew trees. 

" Decidedly, master," observed he, when he was convinced 
that his eyes could not penetrate the thick screen of foliage 
which concealed the two women — "Decidedly, I am afraid that 
instead of their being great ladies, as we at first supposed, our 
companions will prove nothing but gipsies." Uirfortunately 
for Musoaron, this was no longer his master's opinion. 

" You are a babbler, and presume on my indulgence," re- 
turned Agenor. " Be silent !" Muscaron obeyed. 

After riding on so slowly that they had scarcely gone half 
a quarter of a league, they heard a sharp and prolonged cry ; it 
was the nurse calling to them. They turned their horses' heads, 
and beheld a young man advancing towards them, attired in 
the Spanish fashion, and wearing a small mantle flung across 
his left shoulder. He made signs with his hat for them to 
wait for him, and in a few minutes he came up to them. 

" I am here, senor," said he, addressing Agenor, who, to hifl- 
great surprise, recognised his travelling companion. Her raven 
hair was concealed beneath a light peruque, her shoulders, 
widened by the mantle, seemed those of a robust youth; her 
mien was bold, and her complexion itself seemed to have as- 
sumed a deeper tint since the change in the colour of her hair. 

'^ You see that my precautions are taken," said the seeming 
youth. " And I should imagine that your page could gain 
admittance with you into the town without any diflSculty." 
And he sprang up behind Muscaron with the lightness and 
agility he had before displayed. 

" But your nurse ?" said Agenw. 

" She will remain in the neighbouring village with my two 
attendants, and there await my summoii^.'^ 

'* Then all 19 well ; let us enter \h» town2' 
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Agenor, preceded by Muscaron and his new page, <4ien. 
directed his course towards the principal gate of Soria, which 
they perceived at the end of a long avenue of old trees. But 
they had scarcely proceeded halfway down this avenue, before 
they found themselves surrounded by a band of Moorisk 
soldiers, sent against them by the sentinels on the ramparts^ 
who had observed their approach. They questioned Agenor 
as to his business. He had no sooner declared that it was ta 
have an interview with Don Pedro, than they closed round 
him and conducted him to the governor of the gate, a cr^ituie 
ofMothril's. 

'' I am sent," said Agenor, on being again interrogated,, 
' "by the Constable Bertrand Duguesclin, to demand a con- 
ference with your prince.'* 

At the sound of this name, which all Spain had learnt ta 
respect, the officer appeared uneasy. 

" And who are your companions 1" asked he. 

" My squire and my page, as you see." 

" Good ; remain here, and I will report your demand to 
the Lord Mothril." — " Do as you will," returned Agenor ; 
" but I warn you that I will speak neither to Mothril nor 
to any one except to the King, Don Pedro; therefore beware, 
of carrying this investigation, which begins to be insulting, 
too far." 

The officer bowed. " You are a knight," said he, " and 
therefore aware that the commands of my chief officer are 
not to be disputed ; and that whatever he has prescribed, I 
must execute." Then t^iming to those around him, " Let his 
Highness the Prince Minister be informed that an envoy from 
the Constable Bertrand Duguesclin demands an audience 
with the King." 

Agenor ghmced towards his page, and remarked that he 
was looking both pale and uneasy. Muscaron, more accus- 
tomed to such adventures, did not quake at such a trifle. 

" Comrade," said he, "this is how your precautions will 
succeed; you will be recognised in spite of your disguise, and 
we shall be hanged as your accomplices. But what does that 
matter if it suits my master 1" 

The unknown smiled ; she had already regained her pre- 
sence of mind, which proved that she, no less than Muscaron, 
waa not altogether a stranger to danger. She thei^fore seated 
ieraelf at a little distance &om Agi&Tiot .>Ti.d ^y^^*^^ ^gerfectlj 
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indifferent to what was passing around her. The travellers, 
after having been conducted through several apartments, 
thronged with guards and soldiers, now found themselves in 
agoard-room bmlt in the centre of the tower, and approached 
by a single door. On this door all eyes were now fixed, in 
momentary expectation of Mothril's entrance. Agenor con* 
tinued to converse with the officer, whilst Muscaron chatted 
with several Spaniards, who made inquiries of him concerning 
the constable, and their various friends and acquaintances in 
the service of Don Henry de Transtamare. The young page 
was also surrounded by the pages of the governor, who led 
him hither and thither, and treated him like an insignificant 
boy. Mauleon was the only real object of watchfulness, 
although his courteous behaviour had completely re-assured 
the officer; besides^ what could a single man do against two 
hundred 1 The Spanish officer offered the French one fruits 
and wine; in onier to procure these refreshments, the 
governor's attendants had to pass through the crowd of 
guards. 

" My master is accustomed to take nothing from any hand 
but mine,'" said the disguised page. And he followed the 
pages into the outer apartments. 

At this moment the sentinel gave the signal to present 
arms, and the cry of " Mothril ! Mothril !" echoed through 
the guard-room. Every one arose from his seat. Agenor 
felt a shudder pass through his veins; he lowered his visor, 
and through its bars cast his eyes around him in search of the 
young page to re-assure him, but he was no longer to be seen. 

*^ What has become of our travelling companion f* asked he 
of Muscaron, who with the greatest coolness replied in French, 

" ^lessire, she thanks you much for the service you have 
rendered her in gaining her admittance to Soria. She charges 
me to tell you she is deeply gratefrd, and that you shall soon 
be convinced of it." 

" What do you say T said Agenor, in surprise. 

" What she charged me to say, when she took her depar- 
ture," 

" Her departure T 

'' Jf a ybt/ yes," returned Muscaron. '^ She is gone. No 
eel ever glided more nimbly through the meshes of the net^ 
than she did through Uie ranks of guards ^^o«i^^ ^s^xoA. ^ 
saw in.the distance the white plume oi\uec q«^ ^ooads^^^Ks.'Ss^ 

1BW 
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the shade ; and as I have not seen her since, I presume she 
has escaped." 

5* God be praised !" ejaculated his master ; " but be silent." 

In fact, the neighbouring apartment now echoed with the 
footsteps of a great number of cavaliei'S, and Mothril hastily 
entered. 

" What is it?" inquired he, casting a keen and penetrating 
glance around him. 

**This knight," said the officer, "the envoy of Messire 
Bertrand Duguesclin, Constable of France, demands an inter- 
view with his Majesty Don Pedro." Mothril approached 
Agenor, wEo stood with lowered visor, like a statue of iron. 

" Behold," said Agenor, drawing off his gauntlet, and dis- 
playing the emerald ring given him by Don Henry as a token. 

" What is this V asked the Moor. — " An emerald ring once 
belonging to Donna Eleanora, the prince's mother." 

Mothnl bowed. " Then what are your wishes ]" 

" Those I will tell to the King." 

" You desire an interview with his Majesty 1" 

"I insist upon it." — " Sir knight, you take a high tone." 

" I speak in the name of my royal master, Don Henry de 
Traustamare." 

" Then you must wait awhile in this fortress." 

" I will wait ; but I warn you not for long." 

Mothril smiled ironically. "Be it so, sir knight; wait 
then." And he left the guard-room after saluting Agenor, 
whose eyes flashed lightning through the bars of his helmet. 

"Keep good guard," whispered Mothril to the officer. 
" These are important prisoners, and I make you answerable 
for them." 

" What shall I do with them, my lord ?" 

" I will tell you to-morrow. Meanwhile, do not let them 
hold communication with any one — do you hear T The 
officer bowed. 

"Decidedly we shall be hanged, and this stone-box will serve 
as our coffin," observed Muscaron, with the greatest coolness. 

" What a glorious opportunity I had of strangling that 
miscreant !" said Agenor. " Oh, if I had only not been an 
ambassador f — " One of the inconveniences of grandeur l" 
flaid Muscaron, philosophically. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE 8PBIG OF O&AKGE BLOSSOM. 

Aqsso:r and his squire both passed a very bad night in their 
temporary prison : the ofl&cer, in obedienoe to MothriFs com- 
mands; had not again made his appearance. Mothril intended 
to pay them a second visit on the following morning ; for sum- 
moned at the moment he was about to accompany Don Pedro 
to a bull-fight, he had now all the night before him to arrange 
his plans. Thus^ if nothing occurred to change his mind, a 
second interrogation would decide the fate of the chevalier 
and his squire. It was still possible that the constable's envoy 
might be allowed to reach the King, but not before he had 
by some means or other learnt the object of his mission. The 
grand secret of political improvisatores consists in knowing 
beforehand the subject on which they will be called upon to 
improvise. On leaving the two prisoners, Mothril bent his 
steps towards the amphitheatre, where, as we have before said, 
the King was giving his court the spectacle of a bull-fight. 
This spectacle, which was usually given by day, on this occa- 
sion took place by night, which doubled its magnificence ; 
three thousand torches of perfumed wax lighted the arena. 
A'issa, seated on the right hand of the King, and surrounded 
by courtiers, who worshipped in her the newly-risen star in 
the horizon of royal favour, gazed without seeing, and listened 
without hearing. The King, gloomy and preoccupied, sat 
with his eyes fastened on her fiice, striving to read in it the 
confirmation of the hope unceasingly awakened by the change* 
less pallor of her pure brow, and the dreamy gaze of her haJf- 
veiled-eyes with their slumbering fires. Suddenly his brow 
darkened ; for in contemplating the icy expression of the 
Moorish girl, he remembered the passionate mistress he had 
left at Seville — ^that Maria Padilla whom Mothril accused of 
being im£a.ithful to hun, and changing with his fortunes, and 
who by her silence gave a colour to his suppositions ; and he 
experienced a double suffering in the {»*e6ent coldness of 
A&sa, and the recollection of the past love of Donna Maria. 
Thus, in thinking of this woman, his adoration for whom had 
been attributed to magie, a bitter sigh escaped from hia breast, 
and like the breath of a storm, bowed the heads of his atteii' 
tive courtiers. It was at this momeiit \\:kd^^cK2&x\ ^si!&«cs^ 
the rojraJ box, and understood at a gjLaoiee ^^ ^^^ti^^^a^ 
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of mind of its occupants. He observed the tempest ragmg 
in Don Pedro's breast ; and guessing that it was caused by 
Aissa's coldness, addressed a look full of hatred and menaoe 
to the young girl, who, although she well understood ii^ re- 
mained perfectly unmoved. 

" Ah, you are there, Mothril,** said the King. « You scrrive 
at an unfortunate moment, for I am growing weary." . 

" I bring your Majesty news," said MothnL — " Important 
onesT 

" Undoubtedly ; should I disturb my King for trifles t" 

The minister whispered to the King. 

*^ It concerns an embassy sent you by the French." 

" See, Mothril," interrupted the Eling, without seeming to 
have heard what the Moor said. " See how Aissa dislikes 
our court. Truly, I think you would do well to send her 
back to her native AMca, which she seems to regret so deeply." 

" Your Majesty is mistaken," returned Mothril. " Aisaa 
was born at Granada, and never having seen her native land 
cannot regret it" 

'* £[as she then any other cause for regret T demanded Don 
Pedro, turning pale. — " I believe not, sire." 

'' But then if she has nothing to regret, why does she 
behave thus ; girls at sixteen talk and laugl^ but she seems 
dead to everything." 

'' You know, sire, that nothing is so chaste, so reserved as 
an Eastern maiden, and I have already told you that, although 
bom at Granada, AJussa is of the blood of the Prophet. She 
bears upon her brow a rude crown — ^that of misfortune; 
therefore she cannot possess the careless smile, the empty 
gaiety of the women of Spain." Don Pedro bit his lips, and 
glanced at the unconscious Aissa. '^ A day cannot change a 
woman's nature," continued the Moor, " and those who long 
preserve their dignity in like manner retain their affection. 
Donna Maria almost offered herself to you, and therefore has 
thus forgotten you." As Mothril pronounced these words, a 
sprig of orange blossom, flung from one of the upper galleries, 
fell on Don Pedro's knees with the directness of an arrow 
that reaches its mark. The courtiers exclaimed at this inso- 
lence, and some of them bent forward to ascertain from 
whence it came. Don Pedro picked up the sprig, and found 
A billet attached to it Mothril made a movement as though 
to seize it, but Don Pedro atretcYied o\i\.\iSa>aaai^^» Y^^^^^^ 
Jum, 
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, *fStay," said he; "this billet is addressed to me, not to 
you." At sight of the writing he uttered a cry, and as he 
penised the first few lines, his countenance brightened. 

Moihrii anxiously watched the effects of thi? mysterious 
missive. All at once the King arose from his seat. The 
eoortiers arose also, in readiness to attend him. 

" Eenudn where you are," said Don Pedro. " The spectacle 
is iiot> finished : I desire you to remain.** 

Mothril returned to the royal box, and mixed with the 
cou^tters, who were lost in conjectures. He caused a seatch 
to be made on all sides for the bold perpetrator of the deed, 
but it was quite useless. A hundred women held bouquets 
of orai^ blossom in their hands; there was therefore nothing i 
toubelray from whence came the billet. On returning to the 
palace he questioned Aissa, but she had seen nothing, remai*ked 
nothing. He tried to obtain access to Don Pedro, but the 
door.cf his apartment was closed against every one. The 
2^x>r passed a terrible night For the first time an event of 
the highest importance had baffled his sagacity, and without 
being able to ground his dread on any positive circumstance, 
he felt a presentiment that his influence was about to en- 
counter a rude shock. Sleep had not yet visited his eyes, 
when he received a stunmdns from Don Pedro. He was 
introduced into the most retired apartments of the palace. 

Don Pedro left his chamber, and advanced to meet his 
HUnister, first carefully closing the door behind him. The 
King was even paler than usiud, but it was not chagrin that 
had given him this i^pearance of weariness; on the contrary, 
a smile of extreme satis&ction rested upon his lips, and there 
was ai^ unusual softness and joyousness in the expression of 
his^faco. He seated himself nodding in a friendly manner 
to the Moor, and yet Mothril fimcied he perceived on his 
countenance an expression of firmness strangely at variance 
with his usual relations with him. 

" Mothril," said the King, ** you yesterday spoke to ma 
com^raipg an ambassador sent to me by the French." 

''Yes,, sire," replied the Moor; " but as you made me no 
reply? I did not continue the subject." 

^< Besides which, you were not anxious to confess that you 
had ordered them to be imprisoned for the night in the tower 
of Porto-Basso." 

Mothril started. «How did yoa te^xjw ^3m»J^ ^osf^ "^^^^^ 
quired he. 
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" I do know it, and that is sufficient. And why, since they 
announce themselves as ambassadors, have you placed them 
in confinement T 

" They call themselves so, it is true," said Mothril, who in 
a moment had regained his self-possession. 

" And you say the contrary—- is it not soi" 

" Not exactly, sire, for in fact 1 am ignorant * * 

"But if you were only doubtful, you should not have 
caused them to be arrested."—" Then your Maj esty orders ^* 

"I order them to be immediately conducted to my presence." 

Hie Moor recoiled. " But it is impossible," he said. 

"By the blood of our Lord! has anything happened to 
themr 

"No, my lord."^ — "Then hasten to repair your fault, for you 
have violated the rights of the people." 

Mothril smiled : he knew the respect Don Pedro, in his 
hatred, had for these rights of the people, which he now 
invoked. " I will not permit my sovereign," said he, " to 
thus rashly expose himsdf to the danger that threatens him.** 

" Fear nothmg for me I" retorted Don Pedro, stamping his 
foot; " rather fear for yourself." — "I have nothing to fear, 
having nothing to reproach myself with, sire," said the Moor. 

" Nothing to reproach yourself with, Mothril ! Reflect a 
little." 

" What means your Majesty?" 

" It means that you have a no less dislike to ambassadors 
coming in an eastern direction than to those comiug in a 
western one." Mothril began to feel uneasy ; little by little 
these interrogations were assuming a threatening aspect, but 
as he did not know as yet firom what side to expect the attack, 
he waited in silence. The King continued, " Is this the first 
time you have arrested messengers sent to me. Mothril V 

" The first time, sire 1" repeated Mothril, staking all on one 
throw: "there have been perhaps a hundred, not one of 
whom I have allowed to pass." The King arose from his 
seat, in a furious i*age. " If," continued the Moor, " in 
keeping from the palace of my King the assassins hired by 
Henry de Transtamare and Bertrand Duguesclin, I have 
sacrificed a few innocent persons among so many guilty ones, 
my head is here to answer for the faults of my heart." 

The King recovered himself, and again seating himself, 
saj'd, ^Jt ia wdl, Moiliril : by reaaon ol ^V^ cxswa^ ^ci^VisM^ 
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xnade^ I pardon you; but do not let it liappen again. Let 
every messenger — whether he comes from Burgoe or Seville — 
have access to me. As to these Frenchmen, I know them 
to be really ambassadors, and consequently I choose them to 
be treated as such. Let them be immediately released from 
the tower, and conducted, with all the honours due to their 
rank, to the best house in the city. To-morrow I will grant 
them a solemn audience in the grand saloon of the palace. 
Go." Mothril bowed his head and quitted the apartment, 
overwhelmed with surprise and mortification. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE AUDIENCE. 

Meanwhile, Agenor and his faithful squire were each) in 
their own fashion, lamenting their hard &.te ; and Muscaron 
was already examining the stone walls to see if there were no 
means of scaling them, when Mothril appeared upon the 
threshold, followed by an escort of ofl&cers, whom he left at 
the door. Notwithstanding the suddenness of his entrance, 
Agenor had time to lower the visor of his helmet. 

*^ Frank ! " said Mothril, " answer .me truly, if for once 
you can speak without felsehood." ' 

" You judge of others by yourself, Mothril," retorted Age- 
nor, who although not wishing to aggravate his position by 
giving way to anger, could not brook being insulted by the 
man whom of all others in the world he most hated. 
• "What mean you, dog !" vociferated Mothril. 

Agenor seated himself, and shrugged his shoulders. " Have 
you only come here in order to talk this folly, Mothril 1 ** said he. 

" No ; I have important questions to put to you." 

" Put them, then." 

" First confess the means you have taken to correspond 
with the King." — " Witiii what King?" demanded Agenor, 

" I acknowledge but one King, envoy of the rebels, and 
that one my master." 

" Don Pedro 1 — you ask me how I was enabled to corre- 
spond with Don Pedro 1 " 

" Yes." — " I do not understand you." 

" Do you deny having demandedana\xd\fcTi<t^^\^^3K^'^^^^ 

^'Noj since it was to yourself 1 TXi«Aft ^^ ^^xsiasAT 
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" Yes ; but it was not I who communicated your demand 
to the King; and yet " 

"And yet?" repeated Agenor.— "He was aware of your 
aniyaL'* 

" Ah i ** ejaculated Agenor, in amazement. 

" Then you will confess nothing 1 " said MothriL 

"What would you have me confess?" — "First of all, by 
Trhat means you corresponded with the King." 

Agenor a second time shrugged his shoulders. 

" Ask our guards," said he. 

" Do not flatter yourself. Christian, that you will obtain any* 
tiling from the King without having first gained my consent." 

" Ah 1 " said Agenor, " then I shall see the King." 

" Hypocrite-I " exclaimed Mothril, furiously. 

" Well," continued the chevalier, " since I am to have an 
audience with the King, we shall see, Mothril, whether my 
words will have as little weight as you imagine." 

" Confess what you have done to make the King aware of 
your arrival — ^tell me the conditions on which you are come to 
offer him peace, and you shall have all my support" 

" What need is there of my purchasing a support, which 
your very anger proves I can do without ? " said Agenor, 
laughing. 

" At least let me see your face," said Mothril, rendered 
uneasy by both the voice and the laugh of the strange knight. 

" You will see it when I am in the presence of the King ; 
before him, I shall speak with both face and heart revealed.'* 
— ^All at once, Mothril struck his forehead with his clenched 
hand, and glanced round the chamber. 

" You had a page," said he. — " Yes." 

"What has become of him?" 

" Search for him — make what inquiries you please, it is 
your right." — " Therefore, I ask you." 

" Hear me ; you have a right to question your officers, 
your soldiers, or your slaves, but not me ! " 

Mothril turned to his attendants. 

" There was a page with this Frank," said he. " Find out 
what has become of him." There was a moment's silence 
whilst the search was being made, during which Mothril 
paced to and fro before the door, like a sentinel on his rounds, 
or rather, like a hyena in its den, and Agenor remained 
seated mute and motionless as a atatua oi Vjcoh, VvJQsi^xsaRwtw^ 
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bj his side, silently deTouring the Moor with his eyes. The 
answer was, that the page had disappeared on the preceding 
eremng, and had not since been seen. 

" Is this true V^ demanded the Moor of Agenor. 

" Dame ! " responded the chevalier, ** they are men of your 
faith who say so ; do infidels also lie 1 " 

*' But why has he fled 1 " Agenor understood it alL 

" Doubtless to inform the King of his master's arrest." 

" No one gains access to the King whilst Mothril watches 
over him ! " said the Moor. Then, suddenly striking his brow, 
he exclaimed, " Ah ! the orange blossom ! the billet !" 

** The Moor is decidedly going mad,'' observed Muscaron. 

But Mothril almost immediately recovered himself ; what 
he had just discovered was doubtless less terrible than what 
he had at first dreaded. 

" Well," said he, "be it so ; I congratulate you on your 
page's address. The audience you desire shall be granted you."" 

" And when ? " — " To-morrow," said the Moor. 

" God be praised," ejaculated Muscaron. 

" But," continued the Moor, addressing Agenor, " beware 
lest your interview with the King has not the happy results* 
you expect." — "I expect nothing," replied Agenor. "I 
fulfil my mission, and that is all." 

" Let me give you one counsel," said Mothril, his voice- 
assuming an almost afiectionate tone. 

" Thanks," replied the chevalier, "I wish to receive nothing 
from you."—" And why not ?" 

" Because I receive nothing from an enemy." And in his 
' turn the young man pronounced these words in a tone of 
such intense hatred that the Moor shuddered. 

*• Good," said he. " Adieu, Frank."—" Adieu, Infidel ! " 
said Agenor. - ' 

The Moor quitted the tower ; in a word, he had learnt alL 
he wished to know, l^e King had been informed, but by a 
little formidable voice. It was not as he had at first feared. 
Two hours after this interview an imposing guard came to: 
escort Agenor, with the greatest marks of respect, to a house 
situated on the Plaza del Soria. Here vast apartments, as 
sumptuously furnished as possible, were prepared to receive 
the ambassuuior. Muscaron made a tour of the different 
rooms, inspecting the carpets, tbe iuim\5Qcc^, >3>aa \«»583ssg>, 
aud every moment repeating — ^'^ We «ce ^ftSAAft^i'V>«5^^«st ^^ 
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here than in the tower." WMkt MoBcaron was thns em- 
ployed, the chief govemor of the palace entered, and inquired 
whether it was the cheyalier's pleasure to make any c^utnge 
in his attire before appearing before the King." 

'' None^" said Agenor; " I have my sword, my helmet, and 
my cuirass; it is the dress of a soldier, and I am only a soldier 
sent hither by his captain." 

The govemor left him, giving orders for the trumpet to be 
sounded. An instant aft^wards, they led up to the door a 
superb horse, magnificently caparisoned. 

" I do not require any horse but my own," said Agenor. 
** It was taken from me, and all I wish is to have it restored." 
Ten minutes afterwards, his own horse was brought him. An 
immense crowd lined the road leading to the palace of Don 
Pedro; but the young man vainly sought to discover among 
the groups of women filling the balconies the face of his tra- 
velling companion, and he soon desisted from the attempt. 
All the nobility remaining fidthfiil to Don Pedro formed a 
body of cavaliy ranged in the inner court of the palace ; and 
theur gold and silver coats of mail and glittering arms formed 
a spectacle dazzling to behold. 

Agenor had no sooner alighted from his horse, than he 
foimd himself somewhat embarrassed. Events had succeeded 
each other with so much rapidity, that he had not had time 
to think of his mission, persuaded as he was that it would 
never be accomplished. His tongue seemed glued to the roof 
of his mouth — ^he had not a single connected idea — all his 
thoughts were vague and undecided, and jostled together in 
his brain, like the clouds on a foggy autumn day. His 
entrance into the hall of audience resembled that of a blind 
man suddenly restored to sight in the midst of a burst of sun- 
shine, which envelops everything around him in a haze of 
gold, and purjde, and waving plumes. All at once, a shrill 
voice which he recognised as having heard one night in the 
gardens at Bordeaux, and one day in Caverley's tent, sounded 
in his ears. 

" Sir knight," it said, "you wished to speak to the King; 
you are in his presence." 

These words enabled the chevalier to fix his eyes on the 

point £x>m whence they proceeded, and he beheld Don Pedro. 

On his right hand sat a veiled female, and on his left stood 

Jfoiibril J&fothril was deadly psXe*, \iek\\a^ *yaaX» ic^fi«>^Kfiwl 
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in the unknown knight Aissa's lover. This inspection was 
as rapid as thought. 

" Monseigneur," said Agenor, " I did not imagine for a 
single instant that I was arrested by your highness* orders.** 

Don Pedro bit his lip. '^Kni^t," said he, ''you are French, 
and therefore, perhaps, ignorant that, in addressing the King 
of Spain, it is usual to style him Sire, or your Majesty." 

** I was in the wrong," said Agenor, bowing, " for you are 
King at Soira." . 

" Yes, King at Soira," returned Don Pedro, " whilst he who 
has usurped tiie title is not so anywhere.'* 

'' Sire," said Agenor, '* happily these are not the subjects I 
have to discuss with you. I am come on the part of Heniy 
de Transtamare, your brother, to propose a good and lojil 
peace, of which your people stand in great need, and which 
would also be congenial to your feelings as brothers." 

" Sir knight," said Don Pedro, " if you are come to discuss 
this point with me, tell me why you now come to propose 
what eight days ago you refused?" 

Agenor bowed. '^ Sire, said he, '* I am not the judge be- 
tween your royal highnesses, I only report the words with 
which I was charged — ^I am but a road from Burgos to 
Soria, extending £rom the heart of one brother to that of 
another." 

" Then you do not know why peace is now offered me," re- 
turned Don Pedro; " well, I will tell you." Whilst waiting 
for the King to continue his speech, a profound silence reigned 
through the court. Agenor profited by the moment to cast 
his eyes on both the veiled female and the Moor. The former 
sat silent and motionless as a statue, whilst the latter was as 
pale and haggard as if in one night he had endured the suf- 
ferings of a lifetime. '^ You offer me peace in iny brother's 
name," resumed the King, ** because he wishes me to refuse it, • 
and knows beforehand that I shall reject the conditions he 
names." 

" Sire," interrupted Agenor, " your Majesty is as yet igno- 
rant of what they are." — " I know that you have come to 
offer me the half of Spain, to demand hostages, and among 
others, my minister Mothril and his femily." 

Mothril from pale became livid, his burning eye sought to 
read to the bottom of Don Pedro's lo^art., \.o %5sSatfe\!asisa^^ 
that he would persist in this refusal. A^cwst ii^jaa^^,^^^^^^ 
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had not mentioned these conditions to any one exciept the 
Bohemian, to whom he had said a few words on the Bubject 

"Your Majesty is indeed well informed," said he ; "although 
I cannot tell how or by whom." At this moment, the female 
seated beside the King lifted her veil, and by a natural and 
careless movement flung it back over her shoulders. Agenor 
could not repress a cry of alarm; for in this female sfeated on 
Don Pedro's right hand he recognised his fellow-traveller. 
The blood rushed to his face ; he now understood from whence 
the King had obtained the information that had spared him 
the trouble of stating the conditions of the proposed truce. 

" Sir knight," said the King, " learn from my own lips, and 
repeat it to those who sent you hither, that whatever may 
be the conditions they propose to me, there is one which I 
will never cease to resist — ^that of sharing my kingdom. It 
belongs to me alone, and I choose to be at liberty to dispose 
of it according to my own good pleasure." 

" Then your Majesty chooses war?" 

" I do not choose, I submit to it," replied Don Pedro. 

" This is your Majesty's unchangeable decision?" — "Yes." 

Agenor slowly drew off his steel gaimtlet and cast it at the 
King's feet " In the name of Henry de Transtamare, King 
of Castile," said he, " I proclaim war against you." 

The King arose from his seat, amidst loud murmui*s and 
clashing of weapons. " You have fidthfully fulfilled your 
mission, sir knight," said he; "it remains for us to do our 
duty as a King. We offer you four-and-twenty houi-s' hos- 
pitality in our city, and if it is agreeable to you, our palace 
shall be your residence and our table yours." 

Agenor silently saluted the King; and, on raising his head, 
glanced at the veiled lady seated by his side. She returned 
the glance, smiling gently; he even &nciedthat she raised her 
finger to her lips, as if to say, " Patience ! hope still." 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE REHDEZYOUS. 

NOTWiTHSTAimiNO this sort of tacit promise, on which Agenor 
besides did not place much value, he quitted the audience- 
chamber in a state of mind easily to be imagined. The only 
thii^ bearing the semblance of probability was that this dis- 
gtdaed Bohemi&u, with whom Yie \vaA. p\Mc\i«^^^ i^wfiLSJc^sstV:^ ^ 
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was none other than the celebrated Maria Padilla. It was 
neither Don Pedro's resolution, nor the foreknowledge he had 
obtained of the object of his mission, that gave him uneasiness, 
but Agenor remembered having also confided to the Bohemian 
his dearest and most cherished secret — his love for Aissa. The 
jealousy of this terrible woman once aroused, who could tell 
whei^ the frenzy, which had already sacrificed so many inno- 
cent heads, would stop. These gloomy thoughts arising to- 
gether in Agenor'smind, prevented his remarking the wither- 
ing looks of Mothril and the Moorish nobles, whom the pro- 
position made in the name of Henry de Transtamare had 
wounded at once in their pride and their dearest interests. 
Brave and quick-tempered as he was, the chevalier would 
otherwise have scarcely preserved under their provocations 
the cool impertiirbability necessary to an ambassador. At the 
moment when he would have perhaps remarked and replied 
to them, another event occuired to distract his attention. 
Scarcely had he quitted the palace, and made his way through 
the crowd of guards surrounding it, than a woman, muffled in 
a long veil touched him on the arm, beckoning to him mys- 
teriously to follow her. Agenor hesitated for a moment ; he 
knew with how many snares Don Pedro and his vindictive 
mistress encompassed their enemies— what fertility of means 
they developed when vengeance was their object ; but think- 
ing to himself that he had long struggled against fate, that it 
would be happy for him if his career were to finish one way 
or another, and that if destiny had fixed this hour to be his 
last, it would be welcome ; he followed the old woman, who 
made her way through the vast concourse of people, and doubt- 
less certain of not beiug recognised deeply veiled as she was, 
bent her steps towards the house which had been assigned to the , 
chevalier, and where Muscaron awaited him on the threshold. ' 
They had no sooner entered, than Agenor conducted the old 
woman to one of the most retired apartments; Muscaron, who 
saw something fresh was about to happen, bringing up the ^ 
rear. The old woman lifted her veil, and they both recognised 
the nurse of the Bohemian. After all that had taken place 
at the palace, this apparition did not in the least surprise 
Agenor; but Muscaron, in his ignoranoe, uttered a ciy of 
astonishment 

"My lord," said the old woman, "DoTLXwa. ^^Sascvs^ '^^J^*** 
wifiies to speak with you, and conaec^aeTi^X'f "Nw^^ SJaa^^^s^ 
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wiU repair this eveniDg to the palace. The King ptirpodes 
reviewing the newly arrived troops; during that time Doima 
Maria will be alone— -maj she depend on your visiting 
her!" 

" But," said Agenor, who could not feign towards Donna 
Maria feelings that he was far from possessing, "why does 
Donna Maria wish to see meV 

" Then do you consider it a great misfortune, sir knight, 
to be invited by such a woman as Donna Maria to a private 
interview?" asked the nurse, with a sly smile. 

**No," said Agenor; "but I confess I prefer a rendezvous 
given in the open air, in a spot where tiiere is no want of 
space, to which a man may go with his horse and his lance." 

" And I with my crossbow," added Muscaron. 

The old woman smiled at these tokens of distrust. '' I see," 
said she, '^ that I must deliver the whole of my messa^ ;" and 
she drew from her pocket a little pooch containing a letter. 

Muscaron, on whom, in all such cases, the post of reader 
devolved, seized the paper and read :— 

" This, sir knight, is a pledge of safety from your travelling 
companion. Seek me at the time and place my nurse will tell 
you, that we may talk of Aissa." 

At these words Agenor started; the name of Aissa seemed 
a solemn assurance of safety, and he immediately declared him- 
self ready to follow the nurse whithersoever she would. 

" In that case," said she, "nothing can be more simple, and 
I will await you in the castle chapel. This chapel is public 
to the officers of our lord the King; but at eight o'clock they 
close the gates, therefore you must be there at half-past seven, 
and conc^ yourself behmd the altar." 

" Behind the altar !" said Agenor, shaking his head, with 
all his northern prejudices strong within him. " I do not 
like a rendezvous given behind the altar." 

"Oh, don't be akomed l" iaid the old woman, naively; " Gk)d 
is not offended in Spain by these little profjuiations, which 
are the custom here Besides, you will not have long to wait 
there^ for behind this altar is a door communicating with his 
Majest/s iqpartments, by which he and the members of his 
household can gain admittance to the chapel. This I will 
open for you, and you will take your departure unobserved 
hf the aeoret way,'' 
^YeB, mthoat any one being tiie'^inMsr T«i&ftsduA^>sa»- 
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caron, in FrencL Hum, hum, Sire Agenor, this sounds 
temblj cut-throat! what do you say to itT 

'^ Never fear/' replied the chevalier, in the sam* language. 
*' We have this woman's letter — although only signed with her 
haptismal name — as a guarantee. If anything befalls me, 
you will return with it to the constable and Don Henry de 
Transtamare, explain to them my love, my misfortunes, and 
the ruse that has been practised to draw me into the snare ; 
and, if I know them both, they will take such vengeance on 
the traitors as shall make Spain ^emble." 

"Very well," remonstrated Muscaron; "but, meanwhile, 
you will none the less be murdered." 

" True, Muscaron ; but if it is really to speak of Aissa that 
Donna Maria requires my presence?" 

" Master, you are in love— that is to say, you are mad, and 
a madman always thinks himself in the right, no matter how 
extravagant his ideas may seem to others. Pardon me, master, 
but it is the truth. Still, I yield the point; go." And honest 
Muscaron sighed deeply as he concluded this peroration. 
" But why," he suddenly resumed, " why should not I go with 
your 

"Because there is an answer to deliver to the King of 
Castile, Don Henry de Transtamare," replied the chevalier; 
" and if I were dead, you alone could relate the results of my 
mission." And Agenor related clearly and succinctly Don 
Pedro's reply. 

" But at least," persisted Muscaron, who would not con- 
sider himself beaten, " I may keep watch outside the palace." 

" For what purpose 1" 

" Body of St. James ! to defend yon 1" exdaimed the squire. 
" To defend you with my cross-bow, which would lay low 
':Hlf a dozen of these yellow-&ced villains, whilst you could 
cut down another half dozen with your sword. That would 
make at least a dozen infidels." 

" My dear Muscaron," said Agenor, ^ on the contrary, do 
me the &vour not to show yourself. If I am slain, the walls 
of the Alcazar alone will know it. But, list^a^" he continued, 
with the confidence of an upri^t heart; '< Donna Maria 
cannot bear me any personal nudioe ; I never recollect in- 
sulting her ; nay, I have even rendered her some service." 

" Yes; but the Moor Mothril, yo\LY»!^%\sMBQ^^R^\&sssL^s53&r' 
£cMntiy, b»ve you not, botk here asA Aas'if^MSKkX 'VS.'V'wa. 
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not mistaken, he is governor of the palace, and to giye yoa 
an idea of his disposition in your favour, would have wilUngly 
caused you to be arrested at the gates of the city and thrown 
into a dungeon. It is not the female favourite you have to 
fear, but the male one." 

Agenor was somewhat superstitious. He turned towards 
the old woman, saying, '^ If she smiles, I will go.'' The old 
woman smiled. '' Eetum to Donna Maria,'' said he to the 
nurse, '^ and tell her the thing is agreed upon ; at seven 
o'clock I will be at the chapeL" 

'' Good ! and I will await you there with the key of the 
door," said the nurse. '^ Adieu, Senor Agenor ; adieu, gracious 
squire." 

Muscaron wagged his head, the old woman disappeared. 

" Now," said Agenor, turning to Muscaron, *' no letters for 
the constable, for you might be stopped and have them taken 
from you. You will tell him that war is declared, and that 
he must commence hostilities. You have our money, and 
can make use of it in journeying as quickly as possible." 

" But you, master i For, after all, we must take into con- 
sideration that you may not be killed." 

" I have need of nothing ; if I am betrayed, I shall oflfer 
up the sacrifice of a life of fatigue and disappointment of 
which I am heartily weary. If, on the contrary. Donna 
Maria protects me, die will enable me to procure horses and 
guides. Set out then, Muscaron, this very moment ; their 
eyes are fixed on me, not you ; they will know I remain, and 
that is all they require. Go, your horse is good and your 
courage great !" 

This project, adventurous as it appeared, was nevertheless 
in their present situation a wise one, and therefore Muscaron, 
more from conviction than courtesy to his master, ceased to 
dispute the point. A quarter of an hour afterwards Mub- 
caron set out, and quitted the city without difficulty, whilst 
Agenor at the appointed time repaired to the chapel where 
the old woman awaited him. She beckoned to him to quicken 
his pace, and hastily opening the little door, drew him in 
after her. After passing through a long range of corridors 
and galleries, Agenor found himself in a low dimly-lighted 
apartment opening on to a terrace filled with flowers. Here 
he beheld a female, seated beneath a sort of canopy, attended 
fy" A slave, whom she dismieaed on. \Sic^^ <^<^''7^<^'% ^c^tuLoe, 
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The old woman also discreetly disappeared after introducing 
the chevalier. 

** Thanks for your punctuality,*' said Donna Maria, address- 
ing Mauleon, " I knew you were both generous and brave. 
I wished to offer you my thanks, even after having apparently 
been guilty of perfidy towards you.*' Agenor was silent. It 
waa to speak of Aissa he had been summoned, and had 
obeyed. ** Draw nearer," continued Donna Maria, " I am so 
fondly attached to Don Pedro, that it was my duty to con- 
sider his interests even in injuring yours; but my love is my 
excuse, and you who also love ought to understand me." 
Maria approached the object of the interview; nevertheless 
Agenor contented himself with a silent bow. " Now that 
my affairs are disposed of, sir knight," continued Maria, 
*' let us speak of yours." 

**0f which of them, senoral" 

*^0f those in which you are most deeply interested." 

Agenor at the sight of this frank smile, this gracious ges- 
ture, this cordial address, felt himself disarmed. 

" Come, seat yourself here," continued the enchantress, 
pointing to a place beside her. The chevalier did as he was 
ordered. " You believed me your enemy," resumed Maria 
Padilla, " but I am nothing of the kind, and to prove it I 
am ready to render you services at least equal to those I 
received at your hands." Agenor gazed at her in astonish- 
ment. Maria went on: "Were you not my protector during 
our journey, and unintentionally a good counsellor 1" 

" Most unintentionally so," replied Agenor ; " for I was 
completely ignorant to whom I was speaking." — " Yet, thanks 
to your information, I was none the less able to serve the 
King,"^ said Maria, smiling ; " therefore cease to deny having 
been useful to me." 

*' Well, then, I will confess it, senora ; but as to yourself — ^ 

" You do not believe me capable of serving you. Oh, 
chevalier, you doubt my gratitude 1" 

'* You have perhaps the desire, senora ; that I do not dispute." 

" I have both the will and the power. Suppose, for in- 
stance, y6u were detained at Soria ?" Agenor started. " I 
am able to facilitate your departure from the town." 

" Ah, senora !" said Agenor, " by so doing you would serve 
Don Pedro's interests as much as mm© \ iot -^qvsl^cs^^ ^-w*- 
rent the King being taxed with C0N?aTd\c© wA ^-Ka^^cj^- 
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" I admit iV replied the young woman, ''if you were a 
simple ambassador coming here on a merely political mission, 
-which could excite hatred and misianst in no breast but the 
King*s ; but think well, have you no other enemy — an alto- 
gether personal one— ^t SoriaT Agenor grew yisiUy 
troubled. "Cannot you understand," continued the lac^y, 
" that if such were the case, this eftemy without coDsulting 
the King, without thinking of anything but his own private 
vengeance, would, in order to revenge himself, lay uiares for 
you, of all participation in which the King would be entirely 
innocent ; and this it would be easy to prove to your oom- 
patriots in case there were ever need of an explanation ; for 
remember, chevalier, you are here as much to watch over 
your own private interests as those of Don Henry de Tran- 
etamare." Agenor could not repress a sigh. " Ah, I thought 
you \vould understand me," said Maria. " Well, if I ward 
off from you the danger that menaces you in this meetings" 

" You would preserve my life^ senora, and many would 
esteem that au invaluable boon.; but for myself I scarcely know 
whether I should be properly grateful for your generosity." 

" And why not T — " Because I do not care for life." 

" Not care for life 1" — " No," replied Agenor, shaking his 
head. 

" Because you have some great grief — is it not so ?" 

« Yes, senora."— " And if I know what it is 1" 

** You !"— " And can show you its cause l" 

** You ! You can tell me ! You can show me !" 

Maria Pad ilia rose, and walking towards the silken hang- 
ings veiling the terrace, flung l^em aside, saying, '' Look 1" 

He now perceived a lower terrace^ separated from the first 
by clumps of orange-trees, pomegranates, and rose laurels. 
Here, suiTOunded by flowers and bathed in the beams of the 
setting sun^ hung a purjde hammock in which a young girl 
was swinging herself. 

" Well r said Donna Maria. 

** Alssa," exclaimed Agenor, clasping his hands in an ecstasy. 

" Mothrirs daughter, I believe," said Donna Maria. 

^' Oh, senora f exclahned the young man eagerly, scanning 
the space 8q)arating him from Aissa. '' You are right; th^re 
is the haf^iness of my life 1" 

^'So near, and yet so distant," returned Donna Maria^ 
amilmg. 
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" Are you mocking me, aenora T said Agenor, uneasily. 

** God forbid, sir knight I I only say that Donna A'lssa is 
at this moment the very emblem of happiness. How often 
it appears as though we had only to -extend the hand in order 
to msp it, and yet some invisible, but insiunnoun table obsta- 
cle intervenes." 

" Alas ! I know it. She is watched — guarded." 

^ She is imprisoned, sir knight — imprisoned by good gates 
and strong locks.^ 

*' If I could only attract her attention !" exclaimed Agenor ; 
" only see and be seen by her." 

** WofikL that then be so great a pleasure to youT 

"Supreme!" 

^Well, then, I will procure it for you. Bonna Aissa has 
n^ yet observed you; she shall do so even if it only increases 
her unhappiness; for it is but a poMr coaisokticm to lovers to 
sta^etch out their arms to each oUiec, ttnd confide their kisses 
to the air. ]>o better than this, sir knight." 

^Oh, what must I <lo, senora? Command, or rather 
counsel me I" 

'^ You «ee this door," said Donna Maria, showing him an 
outlet from the terrace itsel£ ''This key^^-^he largest of 
these three hung together on a ring — ^belongs to it. A long 
passage, similar to the one you trav^iBed in coming hither, will 
conduct you to the neighbouring gardesi, whose trees appear • 
on a level with the terrace occupied by Donna Aissa. Ah I 
I see you bc^in to oomprehend." 

'' Yes, yes, senora," responded Mauleon, literally devouring 
the words as they fell from Donna Maria's lips. 

" The entrance to this garden is closed by an iron gate," 
she continued, '* the key of which hangs beside the first. Once 
there, you can a'f^roach still nearer iDonna Ai»sa, by making ; 
your way to the foot of the terrace where she is now swing- 
ing ; only the sides of it are perpendicular, and it is impos- 
sible to scale them. But you caii at least call your mistress, 
and speak to her." 

" Thanks ! thanks !" cried Mauleon. 

" Good," said Donna Maria^ " you are already better satis- 
fied ; nevertheless, there is danger in oonversing thus, for 
you may be overheard. I warn you of this, althou^ M-<$t\«?^ 
is absent; he has accompanied the "KmfE^Vi %,t«sF«?« t:5l *^m^ 
iawpa newly arrived &<m AMeCk, auiA "mSi ^c^ ii«30Qac?B. >q^x«»i. 

.^ 1 
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o'clock, or at earliest half-past nine — and it is now eight." — 
" An hour and a half ! Oh, senora^ quick ! Give me the 
key I beseech you.'* 

" Oh, there is plenty of time. Let the last rays of the 
setting sun, now reddening the horizon, die away — it will only 
be a minute or two. Meanwhile," added she, smiling, ** shall 
I tell you ?"— « Speak, senora 1" 

" Unfortunately, I cannot separate this third key from the 
two others, and it being one given by Mothril himself to Don 
Pedro, I had much difficulty in procuring it." 

" To Don Pedro 1" said Agenor, with a shudder. 

" Yes," resumed Maria ; " and fancy, this key opens the 
door conducting to a most convenient staircase ending in the 
terrace, where Aissa is, doubtless, at this moment dreaming 
of you." Agenor uttered a cry of wild delight. "So that 
this door once closed upon you," continued Donna Maria, 
"you will be at liberty to converse for an hour and a half 
with Mothril's daughter without fear of interruption. Besides, 
if any one comes, it can only be through the house, and you 
have your retreat secured on this side." 

Agenor fell on his knees, and covered his protectress's 
hand with kisses. " Senora," said he, " ask for my life at any 
moment it could prove Tiseful to you, and it shall be yours." 

" Thanks, sir knight, but rather preserve it for your mis- 
tress. The sun is now set — in a few moments it will be dai-k 
night — ^you have but an hour. Go, and do not compromise 
me with Mothril." Agenor rushed down the steps of the 
terrace, and disappeared. *• Sir Frank," cried Maria, as he 
hastened away, "in an hour your horse will stand in readi- 
ness at the door of the chapel ; but do not let Mothril sus- 
pect anything, or we are both lost." 

" In an hour, I swear to you," answered the already dis- 
tant voice of the chevalier. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE IMTERVIEV. 



It was indeed Aissa, who, pensive and alone, reclined on the 

terrace of the palace adjoining her own and her father's 

a/>a2*tments ; and who, dreamy and indolent, like a true child 

of the East, was inh^ing tlie evenm^^ot^eiA, ^sA^^^vi^cccc^ 
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the last ray a of the setting sun. When these had faded away, 
her gaze wandered over the magnificent gardens of the Al- 
cazar, seeking beyond the walls — beyond the trees — ^what she 
had vainly sought in the horizon ; for this long-lived remem- 
brance taking no account of time or space, which men call 
love, is an eternal hope. She was dreaming of the greener 
and more diversified landscapes of France, of the garden at 
Bordeaux, whose protecting shade had sheltered her diuing 
the happiest moments of her life ; and at the same instant, 
her thoughts reverted to the garden at Seville, where Agenor 
so unexpectedly aj^)eared before her. But her reverie was 
suddenly interrupted by the sound of a rapid footstep echo- 
ing on the stone staircase. She &.ncied it was Mothril already 
returned, and coming, as he sometimes did, to surprise her in 
the midst of her sweetest dreams ; as if within the spirit of 
this man existed a penetration, a sagacity, which, like an in- 
fernal torch, illumined everything about him, leaving only his 
own deep and all-powerful mind shrouded in mystery and 
darkness. Nevertheless, these footsteps could not be Moth- 
ril's, for they proceeded from a direction altogether opposite 
to that in which he usually came. Then, with a shudder, she 
thought of the King, whose attentions, since the arrival of 
Donna Maria, she had ceased to dread, and had almost for- 
gotten. The staircase, too, from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, was the one constructed by Mothril to afford a secret 
mode of entrance to his sovereign. She hastened then to 
rouse herself from her soffc reverie, and prepare to face the 
enemy. If it were Mothril, she could cow him by her in- 
domitable will — ^if Don Pedro, she had her poniard. With 
affected indifference, she turned her back upon the door, in 
momentaiy expectation of hearing the harsh accents in har- 
mony with the threatening footsteps that had already made 
her shudder. All at once she felt herself clasped in two mail- 
clad arms; she uttered a cry of anger and disgust, but it was 
stifled by two eager lips pressed to her own ; and she re- 
cognised Agenor kneeling on the marble pavement at her feet. 
She with difficulty repressed the cry of joy that was xeady to 
burst from her lips. 

" You, Agenor !" she murmured. " You in Don Pedro's 
palace ! You restored to my fond heart. OKI t\\ft daar^^^^^l 
absence are too' long — Grod has two ixieasvxx^a* i<xt Nkccifc — ^<3^ 
the momenta when 1 behold you, aiid^\a<^ ^'ws^ ^^-nS^^"* 
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shadow, aad tke days when you are absent^ and whidbi ave 
like centiiries !" 

^ Ob, we kave met a^^, and yon are still xniiie T crsed 
A^uor. *^ What matters to me Mothxil's hatred ot tlie KiBi^« 
lore. I can »ow die happy !"" 

^'DUr repeated A&sa, with tearful eyes and.quiTertiig 
lips ; " die ! oh, no, my well^beloved, you shall sot die. x 
saved you at Boirdeaixx, and I will save you her^ abow As 
to the Kifig, think yeft that In this heavt, £lled with your 
image and beating oely for you, there is room for even the 
shadow of another love.'^ 

''Oh, God forbid," said Agenor, ^'that I ahould Sht a 
moment £uicy that my Aissa could forget me; but wiiete 
persuasion £ft^, yiolienoe sometimes succeeds. Have you not 
heard the story of Leonora de Ximwes, to whcHOd the King's 
brutality has left no resource but a eootvent T' 

'' Leonora de Xiimoies is not Ajtak It wiHnever be witk 
the one as it has been with the other.** 

" I well know you would de£l»ad yeuorself^ but in so doings 
you might meet with your death." 

'' And woidd you not rather have me dead, Agenor, than 
belong to another f* 

" Oh 1 yes, yes," cried the young man, straining her to his 
breast with a fueling of love almost amounting to terror. 
*' Die, if it must be so! — but be mine, and mine only I" For 
some time a silence like death prevailed : the lovers' hecorts 
were both too fiiU to speak. Agenor was the first to break 
it, by girding on his S¥rord, whoso steel scabbard rang upon 
the marble pavement. 

" What are you doing 9" cried Aissa, seizing his arm. 

" You said, my beloved, that time has two meaaures-««- 
the moments for happiness, the ages for despair. I must 
depart." 

" But you will take m© with you— is it not so ? We sbaU 
depart together." The young man disengaged himself from 
her clinging arms. 

" Impossible I" said he.—-" How impossible T 

" Yes; I am come hither under the sacred title of aiabas- 
sador. It is that protects me : I dare not violate it." 

* But I will not quit you T' cried Aissa. 

^'AfB8&,'^ replied the young man> " I came hither in the 
names of the good ccmstable ai^d Dou'&eur} ^lt:^»autosc&aKx^, 
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who baTQ confided to me — ^the one the honour of France, and 
the other the interests of the throne of Castile. What would 
they eay when they found that, instead of fulfilling this 
dotjble Dwwion, I was only occuiued with my own love ?" 

'^ And who could tell them so ) What ia there to prevent 
your concealing sae firon^ all eyesT-^^X must return to 
Burgoi^ and it is three days* journey from Som."^ 

^ I am string, an4 aecustomed to ifapid marches." 

" You £»re right, ior the marchea of the Arab horsemen are 
infinitely more rapid than our own. In an hour's time 
Mothril would discover your flight ; he would pursue us, and 
I cannot enter Biufgos as a fugitive'* — *^ Oh, my God ! my 
€k>d I are we again deomed to b^ separated T 

<< I swear to you that this time, at lec^t, our separation 
shall be a brief one. liet me disohaige my mission, return 
to Bon Henry's camp, re«igu the o^ce with which he has 
invested me> and ag^n become Agenor, the French chevalier 
who loves and lives but for you ; and then I swear to you, 
A'issai that under no matter what disguise, even if it be that 
of an infidel, I will return to you, and bear you away." 

" No, no," persisted A'issa. 

"But think of our protectress, Aissa — the generous 
woman who guided me to you, that poor Maria Padilla, on 
Whom Mothril would revenge himself; and you know in 
what fashion he revenges himself on his enemies." 

^^Then at least let me rejoin you," said the Moorish 
maiden, turning pale, as she felt a superior power — that of 
reason-'-^separating her from her lover. *^I have two mules, 
so fleet that they would outstrip the swiftest horse. Point 
out to me some spot where I may either wait for or rejoin 
you, and rest assured I will be there." 

" Aissa, it is impossible." 

The young girl fell on her knees at Agenor s feet, auppli« 
eating — ^beseeching him. At that moment the sad and 
plaintive notes of a guz&a sounded above their heads, imi- 
tating the summons of an anxious friend. They both started. 

" Whence comes that noise f " said Aissa. 

^ I guess," replied Agenor. And he raised his eyes towards 
Maria Padilla's terrace. The night was dark, yet by the 
faint light of the stars the young people oould distin^aiah ^ 
white form leaning on the pacapat, ttiyitxxs!{)ti^\A>^«x\%'*^^it«s^ 
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or a wonan they thus beheld, but at that moment the same 
sonorous chord again sounded in the same directioti. . 

" She calls me," said Agenor. " Do you hear, Aissa f " 

f* Come, come," said Maria, in a low voice, which sounded 
as if descending from heaven. 

" Do you hear, Aissa 1" said Agenor again. 
, " Oh, I hear, I see nothing !" faltered the young girl. - 

At that moment, the trumpets which usually announced 
fclio King's return to the palace, were heard to sound. 

*' Allah !*' exclaimed A'lssa, whom this sound at once 
changed into a weak and trembling woman. " They come — 
fly, my Agenor, fly !" — " One more adieu !" said Agenor. 

"Perhaps the last!" murmured the young girl; and re- 
turning his embrace, she hurried him down the steps of the 
terrace. His footsteps had scarcely ceased to echo, when 
those of Mothril were heard in the corridor, and the door 
leading to Maria Padilla's apartments was scarcely closed ere 
that of Aissa opened. 

CHAPTER XL. 

PREPABATIONS FOR BATTLE. 

Three days after the events we have just related, Agenor 
rejoined MuscaroD, and rendered an account of their journey 
to Henry de Transtamare. No one could doubt the dangers 
Agenor had encountered in the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion ; thus the constable praised and thanked him, and 
directed him to take his place among his bravest Bretons, 
under the command of Sylvester de Budes. On all sides 
were preparations for war. The Prince of Wales had joined 
Don Pedro, bringing with him a fine army to add to his 
African troops. The English adventurers, on their side, de- 
cidedly rallied rouud Don Pedro, promising themselves to 
exchange a few hard knocks with their deadly enemies the 
Bretons and Gascons. We need not say the wildest projects 
fermented in the brain of our old friend Hugh Caverl^ey. 

Henry de Transtamare was not behindhand in these war- 
like preparations He had been joined by his two brothers, 
Telle and Sancho— had appointed them to posts of command 
— aud was now marching by short stages to meet his brother 
Don Fedro, Agenor, in a measure lefb to himself^ turned 
over in bia own mind all thenxeana i^oBO^Ad ot Vm^goos^^bV] 
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which to reach Ajs8&, and bear her away, so as not to be 
obliged to await the chances of the approaching battle. For 
this purpose he had, thanks to Bertrand's liberality, pur- 
chased two Arab horses, which Muscaron every day accus- 
tomed to take long journeys, and endure both hunger and 
thirst. At last they learnt that the Prince of Wales had 
passed through the defile, and encamped with the army he 
had brought with him from Guyenne, near the village of 
Vittoria, at a little distance from Navaretto. He had with 
him 30,000 horae, and 40,000 foot soldiers — a force about 
equal to that of Don Pedro. 

He-nry de Transtamare on his side had 60,000 foot and 
40,000 horse. Bertrand, encamped in the rear with his Bre- 
tons, let xhe Spaniards indulge in their rhodomontiiades, and 
on all sides celebrate the victory they had not yet gained ; 
but he nevertheless had spies who day after day brought him 
intelligence of the movements that took place in Don Pedro's 
army — nay. even in that of Don Henry. As to Oaverley, 
he was acquainted with all his projects, almost as soon as the 
prolific brain of the adventurer conceived them. He con- 
sequently kaew that the worthy captain — allured by the 
royal capture he had already made— had offered the Prince 
of Wales to terminate the war at a single blow. Nothing 
could be more simple than the plan he proposed to adopt ; it 
was that of the bird of prey, which, hovering so high in the 
air as to be invisible to its intended victim, suddenly descends 
at the very motient it was least expected, and at onb swoop 
bears it away. 

Sir Hugh Cavcrley, accompanied by John Ohandos, the Duke 
of Lancaster, and a portion of the English vanguard, were to 
make a sudden descent upon Don Henry's quarters, and carry 
off both himself and his court; thus at once making twenty 
prisoners, each of whose ransoms would make the fortune of 
five or six adventurers. The Prince of Wales had accepted 
this offer ; he had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
the proposed plan. Unfortunately, Messire Bertrand Du- 
guesclin, as we before said, employed spies, who brought him 
intelligence of all tlat took place in the hostile army; more 
unfortunately still, he had an old grudge against the English 
in general, and abov^ all against Caverley in ^gaitaaxsiast. "^^ 
therefore charged hisispies not to sVee^ fex ^^a^^^^sasscsKc^^ 
or if they did, at least to do bo wit\i on© e;y^ o^xl% «£A.V^^«^'" 
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consequenily informed of the captain of the adventarers 
dighteet movement. An hour before the worthy captain ^ 
qidtted the Prince of Wales' camp, the constable placed 
himself at the head of sis thousand Breton and Spanish horse, 
and sent Agenor and Le B^ue de Yilaine by a road oppo- 
site to the one pursued by himself^ to post themselTes with 
the troops under their command in a wood bordering each 
side of a mountain defile. The two troops were, therefore, 
placed parallel to each other, so that when the English had 
once passed through the defile, it would be closed behind 
them. Meanwhile, Heniy de Transtamare forewarned of what 
was about to take place, had all his men under arm& €a- 
Terley would thus fi^d himself hemmed in between two bodies 
of enemies. Horses and men took their stations at night- 
iEall, each cayalier lay fist upon the ground, holdii^ his horse 
by the bridle. Towards ten o'clock Oaverley and sil his com- 
pany entered the defile ; the English marching in so much 
security, that they did not even examine the surrounding 
wood, a precaution which the darkness would besides have 
rendered it very difficult, if not impossible to take. Behind 
the English, the Spaniards and Bretons, issuing from their 
places of concealment on either side of the road, joined like 
the broken links of a cbaia united by a ski!ful workman. 
Towards midnight a great tumult was heard ; ic was Oaverley 
making his attack on Don Henry's quarters^ where he was 
receiv^ with cries of " Don Henry and Castile !" Then 
Bertrand, with Agenor on his right hand, and Le B^gue de 
Vilaineonhis left, galloped forward with his troops, shouting 
their war-cry^—" I>\iguesclin !" At the sane moment great 
fires burst into a blaze on either side, lighting up the scene 
and displaying Oaverley and his five or six thousand adven- 
turers taken between two armies. Oaverlqr was not the man 
to seek a glorious but useless death; ana as by yielding he 
ran the risk of being hanged, he set spuTS to his horse and 
vaanaged to make his escape. All his baggage, a considerable 
sum in gold, and a casket of jewels and precious stones, the 
produce of three years' rapine, fell into the hands of Agenor 
de Mauleon. Whilst the dead were beng despoiled, and the 
prisoners fettered, Muscaron reckoned tdeir vsJue, and found 
he was now in the service of one of th« richest chevaliers in 
CbiisteDdom. This change (and it waseertalnly a great one) 
-had takea pla^^ m less than an lionT. 1\vft ^^^dXmxw^V^ 
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been cnffc to pieces> — ^two or three hundred alone had with 
diffieulty eHoaped. This success inspired the Spaniards with 
so much bolduessy tiiat Don Tello, the younger brother of 
Don Henry de Transtaoiare, urged his horse forward and 
wished to proceed at once, and without further preparation, 
against the enemy. 

" One moment, my lord," said Bertrand ; " I presume you 
do not intend marchmg alone against the enemy, and being 
ignominiously made prisoner V* 

*^ Thewbole army will march with me^ I suppose," returned 
Don Tello.— " Not so, my lord," said Bertrand; "not so." 

^ Let the Bretons remain behind if they will," exclaimed 
the prince, hotly ; ^ for my part, I shall advance with the 
Bpanktrds." 

« To do what !"--« To defeat the English." 

" Pardon !" said Bertrand. ** The English have been beaten 
by the Bretons, but they will never be so by the Spaniards." 

" What r MEclaimed Don Tello^ impetuously, and advanc- 
ing towards the ofnistable. " And why not 1" 

<< Because,^' returned B^trand. unmoved by his anger, 
'Hhe Bretons are better soldiers than the English ; but the 
English are better soldiers than the Spaniards." 

An angry flush mounted to the young prince's brow. 

'< It is a strange thing,^ said he, ''that here in Spain our 
Baaster should be a Frenchman ; but we will soon see whether 
Don Tello will obey instead of commanding. Here, my men, 
Ibllow me." 

^ My eighteen thousand Bretons will not stir an inch until 
I give the word of oommand," said Bertrand. ''As to the 
Spaniards,' I am only their master so long as your sovereign 
and mine commands them to obey me." 

"How prudent these FrenoWen areT' exclaimed Don 
TeHo, in exasperation. "How coolly they meet, not only 
danger, but insult 1 I congratulate you upon it> my lord 
eonstable." 

" Yes, monseigneur," replied Bertrand, " my blood is cool 
whilst I restrain myself but warm when I am aroused." 
And ready to burst with rage, he clenched his mailed hands 
tightly together. 

" Nay, you are wondrously cool I teU you " ^tsAS^ft^-Vfefc 
prince; " but that is because you are ^toVysi^^^^s^'^*^^^ 
age cornea fear." 
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" Fear !" interrupted Ageiior, spurring his horse up to Don 
Tello. *' He who once says the constable is afraid shall not 
«ay so a second time." — " Silence, friend !" said the constable. 
*' Patience, and leave fools to their folly." • 

" Kespect the blood royal !" cried Don Tello. " Do you 
hear me Y* 

" Preserve your own self-respect, if you wish others to 
respect you," said a voice that made the young man start; 
for it was his elder brother's, who had been by some means 
or other informed of the altercation. "And above all, do 
not insult our heroic ally." 

" Thanks, sire," said Bertrand, "you are generous in thus 
sparing me the always unpleasant task of chastising the inso- 
lent. But it is not you, Don Tello, to whom I allude; for 
you already feel how much you have been in the wrong." 

" In the wrong for having said we were about to give 
battle to the enemy. Is it not true, sire ? " 

" Give battle to the enemy, and at this moment, too ! " 
exclaimed Duguesclin. '' But it is impossible !" 

" No, my dear constable," said Henry. " The thing is so little 
impossible, that by day-break the battle will have begun." 

" My lord, we shall be defeated." 

" And why so 1 " — " Our position is bad." 

"There is no such thing as a bad position," exclaimed 
Don Tello. "It all depends whether we are brave men, or 
cowards !" 

" Sir constable," said the King, " my nobles demand this 
battle. They have beheld the advances of the Prince of 
Wales, and feel that we have the appearance of shunning the 
encounter." 

" Besides," sneered Don Tello, " the constable is at liberty 
to watch our proceedings, and repose whilst we fight." 

" Monseigneur," replied Duguesclin, "I shall do as much 
as the Spaniards, and more, too, I hope ; for bear this in 
mind — in two hours' time you commence this attack, do you 
not?"— "Yes." 

" Well, then, in four hours' time you will be flying across 

this plain before the Prince of Wales, whilst I and my 

Bretons shall remain firm, without either foot soldier or 

cavalier having retreated so much as an inch. Wait, and 

jrou will see" 

''Come, sir constable," said HcaTy, "\>^ mo^eraX^V^ 
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^ I state the truth, sire. You still persist in giving the 
enemy battle ? " 

" Yes, constable, I persist, for I feel I ought to do so." 

"Then be it so!" and turning to his Bretons, he said^ 
"My children, prepare for battle. Sire," he continued, 
" before night-fall, all these brave fellows, as well as myself, 
will be either slain or taken prisoners ; but your will shall 
be done. Only remember that whilst I lose life or liberty, 
you will lose a throne." 

The King let his head fall on his breast ; turning to his 
followers, he said, " The good constable is hard upon us this 
morning, my lords ; nevertheless, make your preparations for 
battle." 

"Then it is true we are all going to be killed to-day 1" 
observed Muscaron, loud enough to be overheard by the con- 
stable. — " Mon Dieu ! yes, my worthy squire," returned he, 
-with a smile. " It is an undoubted fact." 

" It is annoying," said Muscaron, slapping his well-filled 
pockets, "to be killed just as we were going to enjoy life !" 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE BATTLE. 

An hour after this mournful soliloquy of the worthy squire, 
as Duguesclin called him, the sun rose over the plains of 
Navaretto as brightly and as peacefully as if it were not 
about to shine on one of the most celebrated battles ever 
known in the annals of the world. By sunrise, the plain was 
occupied by Don Henry's army, disposed in three bodies. 
The left wing, composed of twenty-five thousand men, was 
commanded by Don Tello and his brother Sancho. Duguesc- 
lin commanded the main body, consisting of six thousand foot, 
and nearly twenty-eight thousand horse. Don Henry him- 
self held the position on the right, with twenty-one thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot. 

It was the 3rd of April, 1368, and the preceding day had 
been overpowering from heat and dust. King Henry, 
mounted on a splendid Spanish mule, rode firom one to the 
other of his squadrons, praising some, encouraging others, 
and above all, representing to them the terrible iktfti "^JMrj 
would risk in falling into the bands oi t\ift crvy^'^Q^^^^^^^^' 
As to the constable, who sat cool aad Teao\u\.^ ^\»\^s> ^^'^^'^kjrv 
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hastened to Lim and embraced him, saying, ''This arm is 
about to win me a crown ; why is it not the crown of the 
imiverse, that I might offer it to jon, my brave ally, for 
none other is worthy of you !" 

In moments of danger, kings are always profuse in promises 
like these ; it is true that l^e danger in passing by, bears 
them away with it as the whirlwind does the dust. Henry 
then fell on his knees, and, bareheaded, performed his devo- 
tions, in which he was imitated by all his army. At this 
moment the rays of the sun were reflected on the English 
knoes, as they appeared above the brow oi the mountain, 
.and slowly descended itsmda Among the banners, Agenor 
recognised Caverley's, rearing itself even more proudly and 
boldly than at the moment of the night attadc. Lancaster 
and Ohandos, who, like our oaptnin, had escaped on the night 
of the defeat, shared the command widi him, feeling the more 
resolute from having a terrible revenge to take. All three 
took up a position facing Duguesclin. The Prince of Wales 
and Don Pedro placed themselves opposite Don Telle and 
Don Sancho ; whilst the Captal de Buch, Jean Grailly, con- 
fronted Don Henry de Transtamare. 

The Black Prince, touched at the sight of so many thou- 
sand men preparing to spill each others* blood, shed tears, and 
instead of haranguing his army, besought God to grant him 
not the victory, but that right which is the device of the 
English crown. Then the trumpets sounded — the earth 
trembled beneath the horses* feet, and a sound like the meet- 
ing of two opposing thunder clouds, was heard in the air. 
The two main bodies of troops, composed of resolute, and 
above all, experienced men, had, however, only advanced one 
Step forward. The air was first darkened by a flight of 
arrows, and then the knights rushed upon each other, and 
^lently fought hand-to-hand — a terrible and exciting spec- 
tacle for those not yet engaged in the strife. The Black 
Prince fought among his men like a common soldier ; at 
the head of his troop, he charged at full gallop the wing 
of the army commanded by Bon Telle. This was the first 
set battle in which this young prince had ever been an actor, 
and he found himself suddenly confronted with men, who, 
with the exception of the Bretons, passed for the best soldiers 
m the world. His courage failed Mm, and he gave way. 
On 86eing this, his cavalry turned t\iOT\iot«fi^\«»Ass«sA*ift. 
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an instant, the whole left wing of the army had taken to 
flight under the influence of one of those panics by which 
even the bravest are sometimes carried away. In passing by ^ 
the Bretons, Don Tello redoubled his speed and turned away 
his head. As to Don Sancho, enoountering the contemp- 
tuous look of the constable, he, beneath its powerfi>l in^- 
fluence, paused in his flight, turned back, and was taken 
prisoner. Don Pedro, who, with the Piince of Wales> was 
in pursuit of the fugitives, eager to profit by this first success, 
9Xid seeing the left wing completely routed, turned imme» 
diately towards his brother Henry, who was struggling 
bravely against the Oaptal de Buch ; but attacked in the 
flank by seven thousand fi'esh troops, flushed with success, he 
yielded to the shock. Amid the sounds of steel clashing 
against steely the neighing of horses, and the shouts of the 
combatants, Don Pedro's voice was heard rising above it all, 
and crying, "No quarter to t^e rebels! no quarter!" He 
was himself fighting with a gilded battle-axe ; but the gild- 
ing, from the blade to the handle, was lost beneath the hlood 
in which it was steeped. Meanwhile the body of reserved 
troops were routed and put to flight; Duguesclin and his 
Bretons alone remained, and as they promised, had not re- 
ceded a step ; but formed into an inipenetrable mass, appeared 
like a rock of iron, around which the victorious battalions 
would soon coil themselves like long and greedy serpents. 

Duguesclin cast a rapid glance over the plain — ^he saw 
that the battle was lost. Thirty thousand soldiers were 
flying in all directions, and where, an hour before, stood 
^ends, nothing was now to be seen but the foa He knew 
there was now nothing to be done but die in doing as much 
injury as possible to the enemy. He oast his eyes to the lefty 
Hnd perceived a ruined wall, t^e former rampart of some 
demolished town. Two bands of Englii^ lay between them, 
and this shelter, which, once gained, would oblige all attack 
to be confined to their front. He gave an <nxler in his full 
and sonorous voice — ^the two oompanies were trampled 
tinder foot, and the Bretons found themselves supported by 
the wall. Here Bertrand re-formed his ranks, and took 
%Feath for a moment Le Bdgue de Vilaine and the Mar€- 
«hal d'Andreghem did the same* The constable proflted V\^ 
this momentary respite to raise t\ve ^^naot cS. \3^& ^»ao^^>^aiSi. 
W3QP© Ms betited and du^y viloagb^ «ia V^ ^e«^ «kssssssS^ 
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liim, and coolly counted the number of men remaining to 
him. 

« The King!" he demanded. « The King ! Where is he? 
Is he slain, or fled ?" 

" No, messire," said Agenor. " He has neither fallen nor 
taken to flight. He is yonder, retreating towards us." 

Don Henry, covered with blood, partly his own, and partly 
his enemies', and the crown on his helmet broken by the 
blow of a battle-axe, was bravely fighting his way back to 
rejoin the constable ; and harassed — breatliless — retreating, 
without flying — ^and still keeping his horse's head turned to 
the enemy, slowly drew near the little body of Bretons, 
bringing on his feithful allies a crowd of English, who, like 
ravens, coveted this rich prey. Bertrand ordered a hundred 
of his men to go to the assistance of the prince, and free him 
from his assailants. These hundred men threw themselves 
upon ten thousand — opened a passage, and formed a living 
belt around the prince, in the midst of which he could regain 
his breath. But no sooner did he feel himself at liberty, 
than Don Henry changed horses with a squire, flung aside 
his helmet, dinted with blows, snatched another from his 
page's hands, convinced himself that his blade was firm in 
the hilt, and strong as another Antseus, who, to renew his 
strength, needed but to touch his mother earth, " Friends," 
cried he, "you have made me a king, see if I am worthy 
of being one 1" And he again plunged into the melee. 
Four times they beheld him raise his sword, and at each 
blow fell a foe. 

" To the King ! to the King !" cried the constable. " Let 
us save the King !" And it was indeed time, for tlie English 
had closed round Don Henry as the sea closes on the swim- 
mer. He was on the point of being made prisoner, when 
the constable reached his side. Bertrand seized him by the 
arm, and whilst sevei'al Bretons flung themselves between 
him and the enemy, he said, " Enough of courage like this, 
sire ; more would be folly. The battle is lost ; fly, it is for 
us to die here in covering your retreat." The King refused. 
Bertrand made a sign : fbur Bretons seized Heniy de Ti-ans- 
tamare. " Now," cried the constable. " Our Lady of Guesc- 
lin ! forward ! forward ! " And lowering his lance, he awaited 
the charge of thirty thousand cavaliers, which seemed as 
though it would overthrow tlie 'vev'y vieJii «i.^YDaX.^\\\OcL\}aR^ 
little troop leaned for support. 
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The armed masses came thimdeiing on — ^nothing was 
visible, amid the clouds of dust, but a forest of lowered lances, 
when suddenly, at the risk of being borne down by the ad- 
vancing squadron, a knight in black armour, with a black 
helmet surmounted by a crown of the same colour, and 
having in his hand a field-marshaFs baton, rushed between 
the two opposing foes. "Stay!" he exclaimed, raising his 
arm. " The first that advances is a dead man." 

At the sound of ^ this powerful voice, the eager horsemen 
suddenly drew rein, thereby flinging many of tke horses back 
upon their haunches. And the prince standing alone in the 
empty space, gazed with the sadness for which he was re- 
markable, and which shed a halo rovmd his name, on the in- 
trepid little band of Bretons, so lately on the point of disap- 
pearing before the number of their assailants. 

"Valiant knight," said he; "you and your brave followers 
must not perish thus. Look 1 a ^ god could not resist us." 
Then advancing towards Duguesclin, he saluted him, saying, 
" Good constable, I am the Prince of Wales, and I wish 
you to live, for your death would leave too great a void in 
the ranks of the brave. I entreat you to give me your 
sword." 

Duguesclin was a man capable of appreciating true gene- 
rosity, and that of the prince touched him. " It is a loyal 
gentleman who speaks thus," said he. " I understand English 
spoken in that fashion." And he lowered his sword. At a 
signal from the prince, the English slowly advanced with 
lowei:ed lances. The constable took his sword by the blade, 
and was about to present it to the prince, when all at once, 
Do3i Pedro, covered with blood, and with his armour broken 
in a. dozen places, rode up to them on his reeking horse. He 
had quitted the purauit of the fugitives, and returned to 
those who still resisted. 

" What!" he exclaimed, rushing upon the constable, "you 
allow these fellows to live ! We shall never be masters whilst 
th^y exist. No quarter to the rebels ! Death ! death !" 

"Ah," said Duguesclin, " this is a brute beast, and he shall 
die like one!" And as the prince flung himself upon him, 
he ittised his sword by the blade, and let its iron hilt descend 
with such force on Don Pedro's head that he swayed in his 
saddle beneath a blow that would have i^\^^ ^tlq.^^ ^sA^^^^ 
back on bis borae^a crupper stunuod wcid\i«\i\^'^^»^- 
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Dugaesclin again lifted his terrible flail, bnt whilst on his 
side rushing forward to attack the prince, he left behind him 
a vacant space, which was instantly filled by two English 
soldiers. As he luised his arm, they seized him, the oae by 
the helmet and the other round the body ; the forioer poll- 
ing him backwards, whilst the latter endeavoured to lift liim 
from his saddle. 

''Sir constable," they exclaimed together, "surrendoii or 
die!" 

Bertrand raised his head, and powerful as a wild bull, he 
tore the soldier who had seized him by the helmet, from his 
stirrups, whilst thrusting the point of his sword through the 
neckpiece of the one who had seized him round the body, he 
pierced his throat, and stifled the menace in his own blood. 
But a hundred others gathered round him, eager to strike a 
blow against this giant. 

'' Stay ! '* exclaimed the Black Prince, in a voice of thunder. 
" Let us see who will be so bold as to lay a flnger upon him.** 
At these words even the most furious of his assailants re* 
treated, and Duguesclin again found himself at liberty. 

" Enough, my prince," said he. "I owe you my sword 
twice over. You are the most generous conqueror in the 
world." And he ofiered his sword to the prince. Agenor 
did the sama 

" Are you mad 1" said Bertrand to him. " You are mounted 
on a fresh horse. Fly ! hasten to France, and inform the 
good King Charles that I am taken prisoner ; and if he will 
do nothing for me, go to my brother Oliver!" 

" But, monseigneur," objected Agenor, — 

" They will pay no attention to you — go, I command you !** 

" Quick, quick .•" said Muscaron, who desired nothing better 
than to gain the open country ; " let us profit by our present 
insignificance; when we return, we shall be of m^ore im- 
portance." In fact, whilst the English were disputing for the 
possession of Le Bdgue de Yilaine, the mar^chal, and the great 
captains, Agenor stole from among them, followed by Mus- 
caron; and both setting spurs to their horses escaped beneath 
a shower of arrows, with which, when too late^ they were 
saluted by Mothril and Caverley. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ATTEB THE BATTLE. 

The nnmber of prisoners made this day was considerable. 
The victors having drawn lots for them, Duguesclin fell to the 
Prince of Wales, and was by him consigned to the guardian- 
ship of the Oaptal de Buch. Jean de Grailly approached Ber- 
trand, and taking him courteously by the hand, drew off his 
gauntlet, whilst his squires began to divest him of his various 
pieces of armour. Ber trand quietly submitted, for no violence 
was shown him. He continued to count and recount his friends, 
sighing each time there was one missing in his mental roll-calL 

'' Brave constable," said Grailly, " l^hold the inconstancy 
of fortune; you made me prisoner at Cochere^ and now you 
are mine.'* 

*' Nay," retorted Bertrand ; " you mistake, my lord; I took 
you prisoner at Cocherel, as you say, but here, at Navaretto, 
you are only my jailor." 

Jean de Grailly coloured, but so great was the respect 
shown in those day9 to misfortune, that he refrained from 
making any reply. Duguesclin seated himself on a bank, and 
beckoned to Le B^ue de Yilaine, d'Andreghem, and the rest 
to join him, for the Prince of Wales had caused the trumpets 
to sound as a signal for the troops to reassemble. 

*^ They are going to offer up thanks,*' said the constable, ''for 
his hk^hness is both abrave and pious prince. Let us also pray." 

" What» thank God for having saved you for thisi" said 
Le B^gue de Yilaine. 

" To ask him for revenge," said Duguesclin. 

In £sict, the Prince of Wales, after thanking God on his 
knees for this great victory, called Don Pedro, who, without 
having bent the knee for even a single moment, stood wrapped 
in gloomy contemplation. 

"You behold yourself victoiious," said the Black Prince; 
"nevertheless, you have lost a great battle." 

" How r demanded Don Pedro. 

" A king is vanquished who only reoovers his crown by 
shedding the blood of his subjects." 

" Of rebels I" exclaimed Don Pedro. 

" Well ; has not God punished them for their rebelUotL^ 
Tremble, sire, lest he punish you \iVe^ini% Vst ^«wei?"®3>%*^as»fc 
whom be has conjSded to your chaxg^^ 
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" My lord," said Don Pedro, turning jmle with sbame and 
anger, "I owe you my crown, but, prithee, do not be nMii;<e 
merciless than the Almighty. Spare me, and a«cef>t< tny 
thanks." 

And he bent his knee. Prince Edward raised him; • "Otfer 
your thanks to God," said he; " you owe me nothing.^' ^And 
turning his back upon him, the prince entered his i;en% '4x> 
take some refreshment. * I ' 

" Soldiers," exclaimed Don Pedro, at last giving th« t^ins 
to his savage desires, "strip the dead, the day's bocytjr'is 
yours 1" And mounting a fresh horse, he rode across the battle- 
field, examining the heaps of slain, and directing hia ootirse 
toward the bank of the river — ^the spot where Don Henrj^de 
Tmnstamare had encountered the Captal de Buch. Here he 
dismounted, and sticking a long sharp dagger in his belt, xvith 
• his feet slipping in the pools of blood, silently commenced'his 
search. — " You are certain you saw him fall!" he said at- last 
to Grailly. 

" I am sure of it," replied the captal; " his horse fell under 
him, struck by a battle-axe thrown by my squire with the 
skill for which he is unequalled." 

"But his rider 1" — "He disappeared beneath a cloud of 
arrows. I saw his armour covered with blood, and a moun- 
tain of dead bodies fall upon and bury him." 

" G<x)d, good !" exclaimed Don Pedro, with ferocious joy. 
" Let us continue our search. Ah, yonder is a.golden circlet I" 
And with the agility of a tiger he sprang upon the heap of 
corpses, and dragged from amongst them the body of the 
knight wearing the golden circlet With trembling hand and 
dilated eye, he raised the visor of the helmet. " His squire !" 
he exclaimed ; " only his squire !" 

" But this is the prince's armour," said Grailly. " See, there 
is the coronet upon the casque." 

"Tricked — deceived! The tmtor must have given his 
armour to his squire, the better to enable him to fly. But 
I had foreseen this; I caused the whole plain to be sur- 
rounded — he could not cross the river — ^and see 1 my faithful 
Moors are bringing me fi'esh prisoners — he must be among 
them!" 

"Continue your search amoug the bodies of the dead," said 
Grailly to his soldiers; "and five bxxiidxed \>\»at«<a» to who- 
ever finds him living." 
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" And a thousand ducats to whoever finds him dead," said 
Don Pedro. " We will go and meet the prisonei-s Mothril is 
bringing us." Don Pedro remounted his horse, and followed 
by a numerous train of cayaliers eager to see what would 
follow, spurred towards the limits of the plain, where a cordon 
of white-robed Moors were driving before them a herd of 
fugitives whom they had gathered together afar off. 

*' I think I can perceive him !" roared Don Pedro, galloi> 
ing towards them. He uttered these words as he passed the 
Breton prisoners. Duguesclin overheard them, and he cast 
his piercing eyes over the plain. 

"Good God r* he exclaimed; "what a misfortune T 

These words seemed to Don Pedro a confirmation of his 
hopes. To better enjoy his good fortune, he determined 
on overwhelming the constable by the sight of it, and thus 
strike his two most powerful foes, the one through the other. 

" Let us remain here," said he. " Go, seneschal, and order 
Mothril to bring his prisoners hither before these Breton 
lords, the faithful friends and allies of the vanquished usurper I 
the champions of a cause with which they had no business to 
interfere, and which they did not know how to render vic- 
torious." 

To these sarcasms, this vindictive rage imworthy of a man, 
the Breton hero made no reply — ^nay, did not even appear to 
have heard them. He remained seated, and conversing in« 
differently with the Mar^chal d'Andi'eghem. 

Don Pedro dismounted, and leaning upon a long battle- 
axe, fidgeted with the hilt of his dagger, and stamped his foot 
with as much impatience as if he could thus hasten the arrival 
of Mothril and his prisoners. As soon as they were within 
earshot, he exclaimed, " Well, my brave Saracen, my valiant 
white falcon, what quarry do you bring me?" 

" A good one, my King," replied Mothril " Behold these 
colours 1" And, in fact, he carried rolled round his arm a 
fragment of cloth of gold broidered with the arms of Henry 
de Ti'anstamare. 

** It is he, then !" exclaimed Don Pedro, transported with 
joy. " It is he, then !" And, with a threatening gesture, he 
pointed to a knight in full armour, with a crown round his 
helmet, but without either sword or lauce, widVixssv^Vsv^ikssi 
coils of a silken cord, from the two enda oi '^\i\!^ \^"^\i^^ 
a large leaden halL 
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" He was making his escape,'' said Mothril, '' but I sent 
after him twenty horses of the desert My captain of the 
archers overtook him, and received a mortal wound; btit one 
of the others entangled him in the coils of his lasso ; he fell, 
and his horse with him, and we captured him, banner in band. 
Unfortunately, one of his Mends escaped, whilrt he turned 
and confronted us alone. ^ 

" Off with his crown," cried Don Pedro, brandishing his axe. 

An archer advanced, and severing the fastenings of the 
neck-piece, brutally struck off the crowned helmet. A cry of 
rage and affright escaped from the King's lips, whilst a shout 
of intense joy rose from the little band of Bretons. 

" Agenor de Mauleon 1" they vociferated. " Noel ! No^ T 

^^The ambassador! malediction I" muttered Don Pedro. 

''The Frank!" £dtered Mothril, half speechless with rage. 

'^ Myself," said Agenor, saluting Bertitind and his friends 
by a look.—" Ourselves," chimed in Muscaron, who, though 
somewhat paler than his wont, was still dealing kicks right 
and left to the Moors. 

" Then he has escaped?" said Don Pedro. 

" Good heavens ! yes, sire," relied Agenor; "I exchanged 
helmets with his Majesty behind a bush, and gave him my 
fresh horse." 

" You shall die!" yelled Don Pedro, blinded with rage. 

" What r exclaimed Bertrand, placing himself at one bound 
between the King and Agenor, " lay your hand on him !— - 
kill an unarmed prisoner t But, oh, you are coward enough 
even for that." 

"Then, miserable adventurer, it is you who shall die !" cried 
Don Pedro, trembling and foaming at the mouth with rage. 
And he rushed with upraised dagger upon the constable, who 
clenched his fist as though preparing to fell a bull. But a 
hand was laid upon Don Pedro's shoulder, like that of Minerva, 
which, according to Homer, seized Achilles by the hair. 

"Stay!" exclaimed the voice of the Prince of Wales. 
" Would you dishonour yourself. King of Castile ? Stay, I 
command you, and cast aside that ditgger." His nervous lum 
nailed Don Pedro to the spot where he stood; the murderous 
steel fell from the assassin's hands. 

" At least s^ him to me !" vociferated the furious prince. 

^ J will pay for him his weight in gold " — " Beware ! you 

insult me. Know, that were DngueacWxi 7Wk»^\ "^wjSl^^^sc^ 
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for him his weight in precious stones. But he is mine, and 
remember it well— back I" 

**King," muttered Buguesclin, scarcely able to restrain 
himself, " wicked and murderous Kii^, who slays even his 
prisoners, we shall meet again !" 

" I trust so," retorted Don Pedra 

''Conduct the Constable of France immediately to my 
tent," said the Black Prince. 

" Yet a moment, my honoured prince; the King will bo 
left alone with the Comte de Mauleon, and will murder him." 
— " Oh, I do not deny it," returned Don Pedro with a fero- 
cious smile, '^ But I b^eve that this prisoner at least belongs 
to me." 

Duguesclin shuddered ; he looked beseechingly at the Prince 
of Wales. " Sire," said the prince, addressing Don Pedro, 
** to-day not a single prisoner should be put to death." 

" To-day! Be it so with all my heart," said Don Pedro, 
exchanging a meaning glance with Mothril. 

" It has witnessed too glorious a victory," continued the 
prince. ** Is it not so r — " Certainly, my lord." 

" And you will do something to c^^lige me 9" Don Pedro 
bowed his head. ^ I ask you to give me this young man," 
said the prince. A profound silence followed these words, to 
which Don Pedro, jwde with rage, did not immcediately reply. 

** Oh, my lord," said he at last, *' you make me foei you aro 
the master. To lose my vengeance I" 

*' Then, if I a,m master," said the piince, indignantly, '^I 
command this knight's bcmds to be unloosed, and his horse 
and arm& restored to him." 

'' Ko^l 1 Koel 1 to the good Prince of Walesl" shouted the 
Bretons. 

** At least A ransom,^' su^^ted Mothril, to gain time. 

The prince cast a side glance on the Moor. ** How much f 
asked he. The Moor was silent The prince detached a 
dianumd cross fixmi his breast and offered it to him. '^ Take 
it, in&iel," said he. MoUiril bowed his head, and murmured 
in ^ low tone the name of the prophet *' You are free, sir 
knight," said the prince, addressing Agenor. " Keturn to 
France, and announce that the Prince of Wales, content with 
having had the honour of gaining by force of arms ij^saessiotL 
of the most redoubtable chevalier mt\kfc 'wstW^^fr^^^^'^^^^ 
of the campaign, sead him back tree %xw3l -mXJciOVkX* x«aassa^ 
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*' As an alms to the beggars of France," sneered Don Fei^ 

Bei-trand overheard him. "My prince," said he, ^.j^ 
friends make me ashamed of your generosity. I bel<H|g.4o a 
King who will pay my ransom a dozen times oyer, if I chtsofid 
to be so often taken prisoner, and that, too, if I were each tine 
estimated at the price of a king." 

" Then hx your own ransom," said the prince, coorteaosly. 

Bertrand reflected a moment 

''Prince/' said he, "I am worth seventy thousand .gold 
florins." 

" God be praised," ejaculated Don Pedro. " He will be lopt 
through his own pride. Charles V. has not one-half the sum 
in his treasury." I 

" It may possibly be so," said Bertrand ; " but since the 
Chevalier de Mauleon returns to France, he will ride through 
Brittany with his squire, and in every village, on every 
higliway they come to they will cry, * Bertrand Duguesdin is 
prisoner in the hands of the English. Spin, women of Bjnt- 
tany, spiul for he looks to you for his ransom.*" 

" With God's assistance I will do so !" exclaimed Manleon. 

"And you will bring back the sum before I shall have had 
time to grow weary of my captivity, were that possible, 
were it even to endure for a lifetime, in the society of so 
noble and generous a prince." The prince held out his hand 
to Bertrand. " Chevalier," said he, addi'essing Mauleon, who 
now joyfully grasped his sword again, " you have conducted 
yourself like a loyal soldier. By saving Don Henry de 
Transtamare you have deprived our victory of its greatest 
value, but I bear you no malice for having left open a path 
to lead to future encounters. Take this golden chain, and 
the cross that yonder infidel refused." He remarked Don 
Pedro speak aside to Mothril, and receive in reply a smile of 
doubtful signification. 

" Let no one stir!" he exclaimed, " I will punish with death 
the first one who crosses the boundary of my camp, whether 
he be prince or king ! Chandos," he added, " you are a brave 
knight ; you will conduct the Sire de Mauleon as far as the 
first town, and furnish him with the requisite safe-conduct." 

Mothril, again defeated by this clear-sighted and persevering 
interpretation of his hideous plots, cast a glance x>f disap- 
pointment at his master. Don Pedro had fallen from the 
height of his triumphant 307 •, "bie co\A^ iio Vya^gst -jt^^tev^^,^ 
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Iiimself. A gen or bent his knee to the Prince of Wales, and 
kissed Duguesclin*s hand, who taking him in his arms whis- 
pered, *' Tell the King that our devourers have glutted them- 
selves ; they need a little rest, and then if he sends me my 
ransom I will lead them where I promised. Tell mj wife to 
sell even our last estate, for I shall have many Bretons to 
i-ansoni.*' 

Agenor, deeply touched, mounted a fleet horse, bade a last 
adieu to \m comrades, and set out. Musoaron followed, 
grumbling to himself, " Who would ever have imagined that 
1 shodd like an Englishman any better than a MoorV* 



CHAPTER XLIIl. 

TUE TBEATT OF ALLIANCE. 

At the same time that the victory declared itself in Don 
Pedro's favour, Duguesclin fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and Maul eon, following the constable's advice, fled from the 
battle-field to which he was so soon to be brought back in 
the helmet and mantle of Don Henry, a courier was direct- 
ing his course towards the village of Cuello. There, two 
women, at a hundred paces from each other, the one in a 
litter, surrounded by Arabs, the other on a superb Andalusian 
mule, with a train of Castilian cavaliers, awaited in all the 
anguish of alternate hope and fear tidings of the events of 
the day. Donna Maria dreaded lest the loss of the battle 
should complete Don Pedro's ruin, and that he should be 
taken prisoner. Aissa only desired some event to take place 
that would bring back her lover to her side. It mattered 
little to her whether Don Pedro fell, or Don Henry was* 
victorious, provided he reappeared, whether following th 
bier of the one or the triumphal car of the other. 

Maria^ however, was more than uneasy, she was jealous. 
She knew that Mothril victorious would have nothing else 
to do but minister to the pleasures of the King; she had 
guessed his designs, and A'issa in her simplicity had conflrmed 
her instinctive suspicions. Thus, although the young girl 
was, as usual, shut up in her litter, and guarded by twenty 
trusty slaves, Maria kept her in sight. 

The Moor, unwilling to expose his precious treasure to the 
chances of the battle, and the brvxlaXi^.^ oi \Xv^^\i^gs^^S^52«^^ 
had left the litter at the village o£ Cu^Wo.^NVvStL ^^'qs>^«^^'^ 
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a duster of miserable hovela at about two leagues' distance 
from Navaretto. He had given his slaves strict orders to 
await him there, and to open the carefully closed litter to no 
one but himself. But in case of his falling in the combat, or 
not returning, he had given other instmictions, which we shall 
presently learn. ' Thus Aissa awaited the issue of the battle 
at the village of Cuello. As to Maria, Don Pedro had left 
her well guarded at Burgos, where he expected her to await 
the tidings of his fate. She had a large sum in gold and 
jewels, and he had faith enough in her devoted love to know 
that in case of reverses she would be even more fondly 
attached to him than in prosperity. But Maria could not 
suffer that torment of women of inferior minds, jealousy. 
Her principle was that it was better to bear a misfortune 
than to be ignorant of a treason. She knew Don Pedro's 
weakness, and Cuello was at too short a distance from Nava* 
retto. She, therefore, accompanied by six squires, and twenty 
men-at-arms, rather humble friends than servants, took up 
her quarters at the foot of a little hill, behind which rose the 
hamlet of Cuello. Standing on the summit of this hill, she 
beheld the advance of the two battalions ) she could have 
witnessed the combat, but so much was at stake that her 
heart failed her. It vras here she enoountered Aissa. She 
had fient a trusty messenger to the soene of action, and 
awaited his return at a short distance from her rival, around 
whose litter her attendants sat crouching on the grass. The 
messenger arrived, and announced the gain of the battle. 
B^ng not only a man-at-arms, but one of the chamberlains 
of the palace, he knew the principal knights of the hostile 
army by sight He had seen Mauleon at the solemn audience 
granted him at Soria ; besides, Maria had particularly pointed 
him out. He therefore announced that Henry de Transta* 
mare was vanquished, Duguesclin taken prisoner, and that 
Mauleon had made his escape. These tidings, whilst crown* 
ing all Maria Padilla's proud and ambitious hopes, awoke a 
hdiit of jealous fears in her heart. To behold Don Pedro 
victorious, and reseated on this throne, was the dream of 
both her love and her ambition ; but the thought of Don 
Pedro happy, envied, and exposed to the temptations of 
Mothril, was the spectre that haunted it, the sliadow of this 
anxious and devoted affection. 
M&riA formed her planwitYi aHlDLer f^t«ijc^«na^\tt\scX^a^^ 
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She ordered her men^t-arms to follow her, and descended 
the hill, conrersing with her messenger. 

" You say the Gomte de Mauleon has fledT said she. 

'^ Yes, senora, like a lion beneath a cloud of arrows.'* He 
spoke of Agenor's firstiflight ; for he had quitted the field of 
battle, when our hero was brought back disguised in Don 
Henry s armour. 

" And whither think you he will direct his flight ?" 

^^ To France; as the bud escaped from the fowler's net flies 
towards its nest" 

'* It is so/' thought she ; then she continued aloud, '^ Sir 
knight, how many days' journey is it from here to France f* 

" Tw^ve, s^iora^ for a lady like yourself." 

*' But for a person dreading pursuit ; theComte de Mauleon^ 
for instance?" 

" Oh, senora, in three days he might defy his deadliest 
enemies. Besides, they did not pursue this young man, they 
on]y thought of the constaMe." 

" But Mothnl, what has become of himf ' 

"He has received orders to surround tiie plain with a 
cordon of troops, so as to prevent the escape of the fugitives, 
es{)ecially Henry de Transtamare, ii* he is still livuig." 

" Then he will no longer trouble himself about Mauleon," 
thought Maria. " Follow me, sir knight." She approached 
Aibsa's litter, but as she drew near the guardiaxi Moors 
started from the grass on which they had been negligently 
I'eolining. 

** Who commands herel" demanded she. "1 do, senora,'* 
replied the leader, who was easily distinguished by the purple 
hue of his turlum, and the scarf round his waist 

" I wish to speak to the young maiden concealed in this 
Utter." 

" Impossible, senora," r^ied the Moor, laconically. 

" You do not know me^ perhaps!" 

" Oh, yes 1 well," replied the Moor, with it hiJf smile ; ** you 
are Mai-ia Padilla." 

" Then you ought to know I have the light to command." 

"The people of his Majesty Don Pedro," retorted the 
Moor, gravely ; " but not those of the Saracen Mothril." 

Donna Maria beheld with uneasiness this <»\SL«!kfe\^<5««sJsci^ 
of resistance. " Have you orders to X^ie ciotiVt^Y^ V ^^ >si.- 
quired in a gentle tone. 
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" I have, senora." — " At least tell me what they are." 

" I should refuse to repeat them to any one but yourself 
senora. If the battle is lost, or the Lord Mothril does not 
immediately return, I am to retire with my troop, and on no 
account resign Donna Ais^ to any oqiB but himself." 

" The battle is won," said Maria. 

" Then Mothril will soon be here." — " But should he be 
dead?" 

" Then," said the Moor, " I am to conduct Donna Ajsisa to 
his Majesty Don Pedro ; for the least the King can do is to 
be guardian to the daughter of the man who hds sacrificed 
bis life for him." Maria shuddered. 

** But he lives — he will soon be with you, and meanwbilej I 
have a few words to say to Donna Aissa. Do you bear me, 
seuorr' 

" Senora," said the Moor, hastily, as he drew nearer the 
litter, " do not force the senora to speak to you, for in that 
case I have a terrible order to execute." 

« And what is that]" 

" To slay her with my own hand, if, in opposition to his 
will, any communication with a stranger takes place." 

Donna Maria started back in affright, for she knew the 
savage and intractable manners of this race, and their blind 
obedience to a superior power. She returned to her escort, 
who stood awaiting her, lance in hand, like so many statues. 

" I must gain access to this litter," said she. " But it is 
well defended, and the Moorish chief threatens to slay the 
female who is Isehind those curtains, if any one approaches her." 

The knight she had employed as her messenger was a 
Christian, and consequently full of imagination and gallantry. 
He possessed the mind that invents, and the courage and 
strength that executes. 

" Senora," said he, " this yellow-faced rascal, to whom I 
owe a grudge for having alarmed you, does not reflect that if 
I were to pin him to the pole of his litter, he would be unable 
to molest the lady it encloses." 

"What ! kill a man for obeying his orders? See what 
good watch he keeps ; he has made his companions lesume 
their arms." 

These words were pronounced in pure Castilian. 

The Moors regarded them with looka of astonishment, for 
although understanding the Arablo ay)okeii\i^T>Qiaaak^w»^ 
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and the threatening gestures of the knights accompanying 
herj they ^ere evidently ignorant of the Spanish language. 

'* See, senora ! if we do not retire, these bloodthirsty dogs 
will commence the attack," continued the knight, who had a 
strong desire to wield Ms lance under the eyes of this fair and 
noble lady. 

" Stay ! " said Maria, " stay ! You think they do not un- 
derstand Castiliao ?" — " Speak to them in it, senora, and try T 

*' I hare an idea,*' said Donna Maria; "Donna Aissa," con- 
tinued she, in Spanish, speaking in a loud tone, and turning 
towards the knight as though addressing him, "you can 
doubtless understand me ? If so, shake the curtains of your 
litter." At these words the brocade curtains of the litter 
were agitated several times. The Moors did not notice it, 
absorbed as they were in watching their movements. 

** You see, not a single one has turned round," said the 
knight 

" It is, perhaps, a ruse," returned Maria. " Let us await a 
little longer." And she continued, as before, to address Aissa. 

" Only one side of the litter is guarded ; the Moors having 
all assembled to watch us, leaves you so far at liberty. If 
the litter is closed, cut the curtains with your knife, glide 
from it, and take refuge behind the large tree you will see at 
a couple of hundred paces' distance. Obey me promptly; 
for I am come to enable you to rejoin, you know whom." 

Maria Padilla, still preserving the semblance of indifference, 
had scarcely pronounced these words, before she perceived 
a slight oscillation of the litter. Her escort feigned to make 
a hostile movement towards the Moors, who on their side, 
began to advance, bending their bows, and loosing their 
maces. The Castilians, however, had no sooner beheld the 
fair Aissa fly like a dove across the space between her litter 
and the sheltering tree, than Donna Maria said to the Moors, 
" Well, be it as you say ; fear nothing, but keep your treasure, 
we will not touch it. Only draw on one side, and let us pass." 

The chief, whose brow instantly cleared, obeyed, and 
Donna Maria's escort passed swiftly by them, and placed 
itself between Aissa and those who but an instant before 
were her guardians. When Aissa beheld this protecting 
barrier of twenty armed men ranged before Icvst^'^^xaA^ist- 
stood it all. She threw herself into "DoiiTia. ^&a.Yvi!i«> ^axts«», 
kissing her bands in a transport of gro^txiAei, 'S^ift^^se^^^s^ 
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chief, on beholding the empty litter, understood the trick 
that had been played him, and uttered a cry of rage. For a 
moment, he thought of rushing headlong on the aimed troop ; 
but terrified at engaging in so unequal a combat, he prefened 
throwing himself upon a horse, and setting off at full speed 
for the scene of action. 

" There is no time to be lost," said Donna Maria to the 
Spanish knight. "My lord, my eternal gratitude vnll be 
yours, if you will carry off this maiden, and conduct her by 
the route taken by the Comte de Mauleon." 

" Senora," returned the knight " Mothril is the fevourite 
of our King — this lady is his daughter, and consequently be- 
longing to him, therefore, I should be robbing him of his child." 

" You will obey me, sir knight?" 

" Senora, I would give my life for you, if it were necessary ; 
but should the King discover that I have quitted my post 
beside you, what excuse can I make — and my fault will be 
the greater for having disobeyed my King." 

" You are right, my lord, and it shall never be said that 
the life and honour of a brave knight like yourself were placed 
in peril by a woman's caprice. Point out the way, and 
Donna Aissa shall accompany me on horseback until we 
reach the route taken by the Comte de Mauleon, and then, 
— well, then we will leave her, and you shall escort me back." 
But such was not Donna Maria's design, she only sought to 
gain time by thus quieting her companion's scruples. With 
her, to will a thing was to accomplish it, and she trusted to 
her usual good fortune. 

After mounting Aissa on a white mule of rare vigour and 
beauty, the little party set off at fall gallop, and skirting the 
plain, on the left of the field of battle, directed their course 
towards the route to Fi-ance. Not a word was spoken — 
their only thought was to double the speed of their panting 
horses. Two leagues were already accomplished, when on 
turning a corner of the road, Maria beheld a knight advanc- 
ing towards her at full gallop. She recognised his plume 
and sword-belt. 

" Don Ayalos !" she exclaimed, accosting the prudent 
stranger, who was already making a detour to aycnd a ren- 
contre with them, " is it you 1" 

^^ Yes, noble lady,** returned the G^aiilian, Tocognifling the 
King's miatresa. 
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" What news ?" asked Maria, reiniDg up her steed. 

" Strange ones. It was believed that Henry de Transta- 
mare was captured, but, on raising the visor of the prisoner 
who wore the prince's helmet, he proved to be no other than 
the Chevalier de Mauleon, the French ambassador, who, after 
having fled, allowed himself to be retaken to save his master." 

Aissa uttered a cry. " Ho is taken !" she ejaculated. 

*^ Yes, he is taken; and when I left them, the King, 
transported with anger, was threatening him with his 
vengeance." 

Aissa raised her eyes to heaven in despair. 

" He would kill hini T said she. " Impossible !'* 

" He was very near killing the constable." 

" But he shall not die !" exclaimed the young girl, urging 
her mule towards the field of battle. 

" Aissa ! Aissa !" remonstrated Donna Maria, " you will 
ruin us both !" — " He shall not die !" repeated the young girl, 
frantically, continuing her course. 

Donna Maria, breathless with anxiety and uncertain how 
to act, was endeavouring to collect her senses, when they 
suddenly heard the trampling of a troop of horsemen approach- 
ing at full speed. 

" We are lost !" said the knight, rising in his stirrups. " It 
is a detachment of Moors, sweeping along more swiftly than 
the wind, and preceded by their chief." In fact, before Aissa 
had proceeded many paces, this furious cavalcade bore down 
upon them, and surrounded the little group, not excepting 
Donna Maria herself, who> despite all her resolution, remained 
pale and half fainting near the knight, in whose intrepidity 
she had not been deceived. 

Mothril, mounted on his Arab horse, advanced from among 
hts men, and seizing the bridle of Aissa's mule, inquired, in a 
Toioe half choked with rage, where she was gmng. 

" I am seeking Don Agenor, whom you wish to destroy," 
returned she. 

Mothril now perceived Donna Maria. " Ah, in company 
with Donna Maria!" he exclaimed, grinding his teeth; "I 
guess it all." 

The expression of his oountenance became so terrible^ that 
the knight put his lance in its rest. ^ Tw^entY «^g^i^ ^ 
hundred and twenty," thought \a\ ^y^^ vs!^\ss^'^ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE TRUCE. 

But a combat was not what Mothril desired. He turned 
leisurely towards the plain, cast a last glance over the battle- 
field, and, addressing Donna Maria, said, " I fancied, senora, 
that our lord the King had appointed you a place of retreat. 
Can it be possible that he has changed his mind, and you are 
obeying fresh orders ?" 

" Orders f retorted the proud Castilian. " You forget, 
Saracen, that you are addressing one who is accustomed to 
give, not to receive them." 

Mothril bowed his head. " But, senora," he resumed, " if 
you are able to act as you please, you cannot suppose that 
you possess the power of disposing of Donna Aissa at your 
pleasure. Donna Aissa is my daughter." Aissa was about 
to reply by some furious exclamation, but Maria interrupted 
her. 

" Senor Mothril," said she, " Grod forbid that I should sow 
dissension in your family ! Those who wish to be themselves 
respected must respect others. I found Donna Aissa alone, 
and in tears; she was dying with anxiety, and I brought her 
with me." 

Aissa could no longer contain herself. " Agenor !" she 
cried. " What have you done with my knight, Don Agenor 
deMauleon?" 

"Ah!" said Mothril, "was it not about this senor my 
daughter was so anxious ?" And a gloomy smile passed across 
his face. Maria was silent. " Was it not to the arms of this 
senor you were charitably conducting my weeping daughter ? 
Speak, senoral" 

"Yes," interrupted Aissa. "And I persist in going to 
seek him. Oh, your frowns do not terrify me, my &ther. I 
will find Agenor de Mauleon. Conduct me to him." 

"An infidel !"— " Yes, an infidel; for this infidel " 

Maria interrupted her. "Here is the King," she ex- 
claimed ; " he is coming towards us." 

The Moor made a sign to his slaves, and Aissa was imme- 
diately surrounded, and separated from Maria Padiila. 

" You have murdered him 1" she shrieked. " Then I 

wiU die, too i" She drew from, its gilded sheath a small 

poni&rd sharp as the viper's tongae, 'w^oiiOci ^<^\fi<^ >SiL^ %. 
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flash of lightning in the rays of the sun. Mothril rushed 
towards her. All his fury had disappeared : his ferocity had 
given place to the most giievous anxiety. 

" No," cried he, " no ! He lives ! he lives !" 

" Who will assure me of it ?" said the Moorish girl, fixing 
her fiery glance interrogatively on the Moor. 

" Ask the King himself. Will you believe him 1" 

" Good. Question him, and let him reply." 

Don Pedro had now joined them. Maria Padilla threw 
herself into his arms. 

'^ My lord," said Mothril, whose senses seemed forsaking 
him, " Ls it true that this Frank — ^this Mauleon — is dead ?" 

" No, by Heaven !" said the King, in a gloomy voice. " I 
could not even strike this ti-aitor — ^this demon! No; the 
miscreant has escaped — sent back to France by the Prince of 
Wales. He has departed, free, happy, and mocking us, like 
the swallow escaped from the talons of the vulture/' 

" Escaped !" repeated Aissa, " escaped ! Can it be really 
true T And she cast a questioning glance around her. 

But Maria Padilia, who meanwhile had received positive 
information of what had taken place, and learnt all the 
particulars of Mauleon's release, made a sign to the young 
girl to apprise her that she might be at ease, for her lover 
was safe and sound. The Mooiish girl was instantly aj^>eaaed; 
she allowed Mothril to lead her away, following lum with 
bowed-down head, too absorbed in the thought that Agenor 
was saved, and the sweet hope of again beholding him, to 
observe the eager looks cast upon her by Don Pedro. But 
these looks did not pass unremarked by Maria Padilla: she 
divined their meaning, but she also read in the countenance 
of the Moorish maiden the profound disgust Don Pedro's 
brutal speech had awakened in her mind 

"No matter," said she to lierself; "Aissa shall not re- 
main at the court; she shall quit it, and I will reunite her 
to Mauleon. It must be so ! Mothril will oppose it with all 
hia.j)0wer; but it has come to this — either Mothril or I must 
succumb in the struggle." And as she formed this resolu- 
ii^»y «he overheard the King whisper to Mothril, with a sigh, 
" She is indeed very lovely. I have never seen her looking 
sb gloriously beautiful as to-day." Mothril smiled. 
II>*J>¥e8," muttered Maria, pale witVi ^eaiiwvsj'/^V^t^ S& ^^ 
i^esndrjeet of strife:' 
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The re-entry of Don Pedro into Burgos was attended wift Q 
all the splendour that a decisive victory gives to iegitiiBiitB [ 
power. The rebels, havmg nothing more to hope £Dr, so^ 
mitted, and the enthusiasm of their recantation was as pow6^ 
;fiil as the Prince of Wales' exhortations in changing Don > 
Pedro's ordinary cnielty into benevolence. He therefign 
oont^ted himself with hanging a dozen of the bourgeoxB^ 
causing a hundred of the chief mutineers to be shot hj his 
soldiers, and levying heavy taxes and confiscations for the 
benefit of his treasury on the richest towns in Spain. Then, 
as he was weary of these bloody struggles, and fortune 
seemed to smile upon him, he made Burgos a royal residence, 
where fites and tournaments followed each other in quick 
succession ; honours and rewards were distributed, and war, 
and almost hatred, were forgotten. Nevertheless, Mothnl 
did not relax his watchfulness; but instead of, like a prudent 
minister, guarding against the probable revival of the war, he 
lulled the King into a feeHng of profound security. 

Don Pedro had already dismissed the discontented English 
troops, whom a few strongholds still remaining in their pos- 
session indemnified both poorly and dangerously for the 
enormous expenses of the war. The sum due to the Prince 
of Wales was frightful. Don Pedro, feeling that it would be 
^rilous to levy fresh taxes at the moment of his restoration, 
4Aemanded time for payment. But the English prince knew 
the character of his ally, andrefased to wait. Don Pedro, tiiere- 
fore, even in his apparent prosperity, was surrounded by the 
germs of such misfortunes that the most unlucky prinoe would 
have preferred his own situation to that of the King of Castile. 
But this was the moment waited for, perhaps foreseen by 
Mothnl. Without affecting to be troubled by them, he smiled 
at the pretensions of the English, suggesting to Don Pedro 
4diat 100,000 Saracens were well worth 10,000 English; would 
cost less, would open a path for Spain towards African domi- 
nation, and that a double crown would be the result of this 
policy. At the same time he hinted that the only means of 
solidly uniting the two crowns upon one head was by an alii- 
anoe; that a daughter of one of the ancient Arab princes, 
of the venerated blood of the Caliphs, seated beside him on 
the throne of Castile, would in the space of a year unite to it 
not only Africa, but all the countries of the Eaeb. And this 
daughter of the Caliphs was, oa ^e> Vwo^, ^fe^Saswa. ItesA^is^ 
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the way seemed to grow smoother for the Mo(h* ; iie appeavsd 
on the very verge of realizing his dreams. Maideon was no 
longer an obstacle to his wi^es, for he had quitted Spain. 
Besides, was he really one? Who was this Mauleonf A 
chevalier — a fisnk, loyal, and credulous dreamer. Oonld this 
be an antagonist for the gloomy and artfiol MoHinl to dread? 
The only serious obstacle, therefore, seemed Aisaa herself. 
Eut the strongest resistance must at last yield to 8af)eiior 
force. It was only necessary to prove to the young girl that 
Mauleon was unfaithful to her. This was an easy task, for 
his Arabs were equal adepts in discovering the truth, or 
giving the colour of it to a lie. But Mothril's brow dark* 
ened, as he reonembered One impediment, even graver than 
the ktst ; this haughty and beautiful woman already exer- 
cising, through the force of habit and the domination of plea- 
sure, an aU-powerftd sway over the mind of Don Pedro. 

Maria Paidiila was no sooner aware of Mothril's {^ans tlmi 
she laboured to counteract them with a skill worthy in every 
point «f hear rare and exqmsite nature. She anticipated Don 
Pedro's lightest desire ; she captivated his attention, and ex- 
tingui^ed to the last spark the flame that another had 
kindled in his breast Docile when alone with Don Pedro, 
imperious before the world, she contrived to keep up a seoret 
intelligence with Aissa, whom she had made her friend. iBj 
ceaselessly iq)eeking ci Matdeon, she prer^ented her thooghts 
from dwelling on Don Pedro ; besides, the ardent and &itliM 
young girl needed no reminding of a love which she folt could 
only end with her lif& 

Mothril had hitherto remained in ignorance of these mys- 
terious interviews; his mislrust slumbered, for he b^eld but 
one of the ihree threads of intrigue— tiie ofitehe himself held. 
Aissa had not appeared again at court ; she silently awaited 
the fulfilment of the px^omise made her by Maria Padilla, to 
give her eertun tidings of bar absent lover. In hat, Maria 
P^idilla had dispatched a Biessenger to France, chaiged with 
the task of finding out the Chevalier de Mauleon, apprirang 
him of the state of affairs, and biinging from him some token 
of rememfaivzioe for the poor Moorish maiden languishing 
in the expectation of a speedy reunion. THs messenger, a 
wary mountaineer, was one on wbom she could dfti^QBdL,laftv 
being no otiier than the son of ^^t c\^ •«sic«fe'w53DL^^^^^afc- 
Jljmi0pniiAdibiuidherdhgaisQd«bib%^<Rsia^ ^^[>KttH,'^D»^ 
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was ihe state of affairs in both France and Spain; andi^ns 
two opposing interests only waited until by a brief perkfd of 
repose they had regained their full strength, to again clash 
together. But for the present we must return to Agraaorde 
Mauleon, who, had it not been for the tenacious love which 
attracted him to Spain, would have wended his way towards 
France as lightly and joyously, rejoicing in his freedom, as 
the swallow to which Don Pedro compared him. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE JOUBNET. 

AoENOB comprehended all the difficulty of his position. The 
liberty bestowed on him by the Prince of Wales was a pri- 
vilege of which many persons might begrudge him the con- 
tinuance. He therefore urged forward his horse at its fullest 
speed, thanks to the exhortations of Muscaron, who shaking 
his ears in the joy of still possessing them, made use of all his 
eloquence to paint the dangers of pursuit, and the charms of 
returning to one's own country. But honest Muscaron 
wasted his time ; for Agonor was not listening to him, his 
thoughts were with Aissa. Nevertheless, at this epoch the 
sense of duty was so strong, that Mauleon, whose heart was 
filled with indignation at being obliged to quit his mistress, 
and throbbed with joy at the idea of secretly returning to her — 
Mauleon, we say, bravely continued his journey at the risk of 
losing for ever his Moorish lady love, in order to accomplish 
the mission with which the constable had charged him. He 
at last arrived at his destination, and hastened to throw him- 
self at the feet of good King Charles, who was peacefully 
nailing up his peach-trees in his beautifiil garden at the Hotel 
St. Paul. 

" Why, how is this ? And what tidings do you come to an- 
noimce to me. Sire de Mauleon Y* said the Eling, on whom 
nature had bestowed the feculty of never forgetting a face he 
had once beheld. 

" Sire," replied Agenor, bending his knee before him, " I 
am the bearer of sad tidings. Your army has been defeated 
in Spain." — "God's will be done!" ejaculated the prince, 
turning pale. " But the army will rally again?*' 

"There is no longer an. army, sire." — " Gk)d is merciful !" 
said the King, in a lower toue. ^^ lELo^ iaxei^ >(ia.^<»s&s^ai^(^T 
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^' Sire, the constable is a prisoner in the handsof the English.** 

The King gave a stifled sigh^ but made no remark, and 
his brow almost immediately recovered its serenity. 

" Eelate to me the particulars of this battle/' said he, a 
moment afterwards; " where did it take place T 

" At Navaretto, sire." — " I am listening." 

Agefnor related the whole of their disasters, the destruction 
of the army, the capture of the constable, and how he had 
been almost miraculously saved by the Black Prince. 

" I must redeem Bertrand," said Charles V., " if they will 
accept a ransom for him." 

" Sire, the ransom is already agreed on." 

"At how much f — " Seventy thousand gold florins." 

" And who fixed this ransom?" exclaimed the King, start- 
ing at the magnitude of the sum. 

" The constable himself." 

" The constable ! He appears to me to have been very ge- 
nerous." 

"You think he has estimated his worth too highly, sire?" 

" If he were estimated at his true worth," said the King, 
"not all the treasures in Christendom cotdd purchase his 
freedom." But even whilst rendering this justice to Bertrand, 
the King fell into a gloomy reverie, the subject of which 
Agenor could not misunderstand. 

" Sire," said he, " do not make yourself omeasy about the 
constable's ransom. He has dispatched me to his wife, 
Madame Tiphaine Baguenel, who has in her possession one 
hundred thousand crowns belonging to him, and will give 
them to redeem her husband." 

"Ah, worthy chevalier!" said the King, recovering his 
cheerfulness. " He is then as good a treasurer as he is a 
warrior — T could not have believed it — a himdred thousand 
crowns ! why, he is richer than myself. Let him, then, lend 
me these seventy thousand florins; I will soon repay them. 
But are you certain he still possesses them ? Suppose they no 
longer exist ?" 

" How could that be, sire ?" 

" Because Madame Tiphaine Eaguenel is extremely jealous 
of her husband's renown, and lives down there in a style at 
once charitable and magnificent." 

^' Then, sire, in case die has expended ^Soaa xsissasj^ ^**2Ba 'srss^ 
stable baa given me another coixnmBSioii?^ 
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<" And wliat is that T 

'^ To ride througli Brxfctany, crying, 'The constftHe is taken 
prisoner by the English ; pay his ransom, men of Brittany, and 
you, ^romen of Brittany, spin !' " 

'^ And," said the King, qniekly, ^'you shall take with you 
one of my banners, and thiee of my men-at-arms, and let the 
OKy resomid throughout France. But,** added Charles V., 
^Qoly do this at the last exfcremity. K it be possible, let us 
ourselves repair the disasters of Navaretto." 

^Impossible, sire! You will doubtless soon see the fugi- 
tive prince Henry de Transtamare; the English will trumpet 
their victory on all sides, and the poor Bretons, returning 
to their country wounded and in poverty, will relate their 
lam«Eitable history to all they meet** 

'^ It is too trua Go, then, BfeLuleon j and if you again see 
the constabl e * * — "I shall see him, sire." 

<< Tell him from, me, that nothing is lost so long as he is 
restored to me." 

"Sire, I have still a few worda to deliver frwn him. 'Tell 
the King,' he whispered, *■ that our project is working well; 
that numbers of the French rats have been killed by the heat 
of Spain before they could get accustomed to the climate.' " 

" Brave Bertrand ! then he could jest even at that cruel 
moment" — " Always invincible, sire ; as imdaunted in defeat 
as great in victory." 

Agenor then took leave of the King, who presented him 
with three hundred livres, a magnificent gift, by the aid of 
iHbich he furnished lumself with two good war-horses, each of 
which cost him fifty livres. He gave ten livres to Muscaron, 
who wonderingly placed them in his leathern belt, and has- 
tened to renew his attire in the Bue de la Draperie. Agenor 
also purchased in the Bue de la Heaumerie one of the newly- 
invented helmets, closLog with a spring, which he presented 
to his wcHrthy squire, whoee head had hitherto been an easy 
mark for the blows of the Saracens. They both s^t out on 
their journey in excellent spirits. On arriving at the fron- 
tiers of Brittany, Agenor requested permission of John de 
Montfort, the reigning prince, to enter his dominions, in order 
to visit Madame Tiphaine Baguenel and raise the money 
required for the constable's ransom. Muscaron's commission 
was a delicate one ; but tiie Eod oi MoiiitCoTij — aon of the old 
^5u-i of Montfort, who, witli tkieDxikfe oi\je3W3M^T>^TS!fiA«^ 
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war against France, and who bore an ancient gmdge against 
Bertrand, the principal cause of the siege of Dinan being 
raised — no sooner heard of the constable's misfortune^ thaiL 
he forgot all former enmity. 

'' If I will permit it l" he exclaimed; ^ on the contrary^ I 
request it. Let all necessary oontributions be raised in my 
dominions, for I wish to see him, not only at liberty, but my 
friend. My estates are honoured l^ having been the place of 
his birth." Aft^ ha-ving spdcen thus, the earl receiyed 
Agenor with the greatest distinction, loaded him with presenta 
worthy of a rojil ambassador, and, having honoured him 
with an escort, caused him to be conducted to the dwelling 
of Madame Tiphaine Bagueoely who resided on her fsimily 
estates at La Roche Denial; 



CHAPTER XLVL 

MAPAME TIPBAIKS BAOUEKEIi.. 

Tiphaine EAGUEirEL, daughter of Robert Raguenal, Lord of 
La Belli^re, a viscount and man of the highest birth^ was ona 
of those accompli^ed women to whotn heroes but s^dom have 
the good fortune to be united. In her youth, she had been sur- 
named by the Bretons Tiphaine the Fairy. She was learned 
in medicine and astrology, and it waa she who, before Ber- 
trand's two most celebrated battles, had foretold that he 
would prove victorious, to the great wonderment of the 
anxious Bretons. It was she who, when. Bertrand grew weary 
of service and wished to retire to his estates, persuaded him 
by her counsels and predictions to resume the glorious life ia 
which he won fortune and imperishable £une. Thus Tiphaine 
Raguenel exercised over her husband and throughout the sur- 
rounding country, an influence equal to that of a great queen* 
She was of high birth, and )iad been beautifiiL Her culti- 
vated mind gave her the advantage over many men, and to 
these fine qualities was added a disinterestedness almost rival- 
ling that of her husband. When she heard of the arrival of 
a messenger from Bertrand. she went out to meet him, at- 
tended by her ladies and pages. Anxiety was depicted on her 
countenance. She had involuntarily assumed mourning attire^ 
which, in the present state of things (for they were yet isg^a- 
rant of the disasters at Navar^to"), YisA YQS^\i^ "^^^ ^^asssfe^^ss^ 
and serfs of La. Roche Derrieu witla. aui5ec^\I\^\o\>a»\»<s«5St» 
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Tiphaine advanced to meet Manleon, and received him on 
the drawbridge. The young chevalier had forgott^i his gaiety, 
and assumed the grave demeanour befitting a messenger of 
evil augury. He first bowed, and then fell on one knee before 
her, even more impressed by the imposing appearance of the 
^noble lady than the gravity of the tidings he brought h^r^ 

" Speak, sir chevalier," said Tiphaine, ** I know you luring 
ine bad news of my husband. Speak f* A deep silenoe 
reigned around, and the most intense anxiety was deleted 
on the manly Breton visages. They nevertheless remariud 
that the chevalier had no crape attached to either his sword 
or his banner, as was customary in cases of death. 

Agenor collected his thoughts, and commenced the sad 
recital, to which Madame Tiphaine listened without mani- 
festing the slightest astonicjiment. Only the doud that 
rested on her noble brow grew darker. 

" Well," said she, while the Bretons around her gave vent 
to their consternation by uttering exclamations of distrefN, 
and muttering their prayers, ^* you come from my husband, 
fdr chevalier r — " Yes, laJiy," replied Mauleon. 

" And thus a prisoner in Castile, he has had his ransom 
-fixed r 

" He fixed it himself, lady."—" At what sum T 
" At seventy thousand gold florins." 
" Nor is it an exorbitant one for so great a captain. But 
where does he expect to procure this sumi" 
" From you, lady." — " From me !" 

" Yes ; have you not the one hxmdred thousand gold crowns 
your husband gained in his last expedition, and deposited 
with the monks of Mont St. Michael V* — " True, sir mes- 
senger, the sum was one hundred thousand crowns, but it is 
:gone." 

" Grone r* involuntarily repeated Mauleon, remembering the 
King's words — " gone f 

" Spent as it should be, I believe," continued the lady. " I 
withdrew this sum fix)m the hands of the monk^ to equip a 
hundred and twenty soldiers, to assist twelve knights of our 
province, and provide for nine orphan children, and as 
nothing remained of it to marry the two daughters of one of 
otu- friends, I have pledged my plate and jewels. The house 
no longer contains anything \>\)Ai \.\ie ^^xvsfceist necessaries ; 
nevertheless, impoverislied aa we «te,\ ^.x^x^ Ww^ ^)«:ds^ 
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according to the wishes of Messire Bertrand, and that he 
would approve of, and thank me for it, if he were but here." 
The words, "If he were but hei^," fell so tenderly from 
those noble lips that they brought tears into every eye. 

" Then," said Mauleon, '' it only remains for the constable 
to thank you as you deserve, and wait for succour from God.'* 
" And from his friends T exclaimed several voices in their 
enthusiasm. 

" And since I have the honour to be the fedthful servant of 
Messire Duguesclin, I will at once commence the task he im- 
posed upon me, foreseeing, as he did, all that has happened. 
I have ^e Eong's trumpeter, and a banner with the arms of 
France; with these I shall scour the country, announcing the 
news of the constable's capture. Those who wish to behold 
him safe, and at liberty, mil rise and purchase his fr'eedom.'' 
" I would do so myself" said Tiphaine Eaguenel, " but it 
will be better for you to do it, provided we can obtain the 
permission of the Duke of Brittany." 

" That permission, noble lady, is already granted." 
" Then, dear friends," continued Tiphaine Eaguenel, casting 
an assured glance on the still increasing crowd, " you hear 
this ; those who wish to testify their interest in the name of 
Duguesclin will do it by treating his messenger as a 
friend." 

"And first of all," exclaimed a horseman who had just 
joined the group, "I, Robert Comte de Laval, will give forty 
thousand livres towards the ransom of my friend Bertrand. 
The money is following me ; my pages are bringing it." 

^' May t^e nobles of Brittany imitate you, generous friend^ 
according to their means, and the constable will be free to- 
night," said Tiphaine, greatly touched by this liberality. 

" Corae, sir chevalier," said the Comte de Laval, " I offer 
you my hospitality. You shall commence your collection 
to-day, and ,ma foi 1 it shall be a handsome one. Let us 
leave the Lady Tiphaine to her sorrow." 

Mauleon raised the noble lady's hand respectfully to his 
li})S, and followed the count amidst the blessings of a vast 
concourse of people drawn together by the news. The col- 
lection had already commenced in village after village. The 
humble dwelling of the labourer gave the price of 8» da.^^ 
toil ; the chateau the price of two \y>a5iVo<^, crt ^ \s»5i.^Ks^ 
livres; the bourgeois, no less genexoxxa ox li^XiiftXfii^xfeHsKsssisS^^ 
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M disk on his tai:^ a furbelow on his wife's petticoat. In 
e%ht dajB Agenor had collected one handled and sixtj 
tij^usand lirres at Bennee ;. and this vein of gold exhausted, 
he proceeded to tij others. It is, moreoTer, a &ct that, ac< 
cording to &e legend^ the women of Brxfetanj plied their 
spimdng^wheds iaoi» induBtnonslj to obtain Bertrand^s 
Waertj, thou iHaay had enr^ before done to support their sons 
or clothe their husbands. 



CHAPTER XLVIl. 



£sGHT days had elapsed since Manleon took up his quarters 
"With the Oomte de Laval, when one evening, as he was 
returning home with a bag of gold, duly registi^^d by the 
ducal scribe and the ag^it of Madaone Ti{^aine Baguenel, 
he; remarked, on entering a ravine bordered on ei&er aide by 
hedges, two men of strange aspect^ and occupying a singular 
position. 

" Who are these fellgwsf he inquired of Muscaron. 

" Upon my soul one would fancy they were CastiUans," 
replied the squire, gazing at a horseman followed by a page, 
both mounted on small Andalusian horses, with long manes, 
and who with helmet on head, and shield on breast, were 
drawn up against one of the hedges as though to <^spute 
their passage. 

^' In fact they are accoutred in the Spanish fashion, and 
those long thin rapiers are Oastilian.'* 

*^ Does not the sight of them awaken a certain sensation, 
master r demanded Muscaron. — ^''Yes, certes; but I £uicy 
this horseman is going to accost me." 

" Or to take your bag of gold, messire ; fortunately I have 
my cross-bow." — " Leave your cross-bow alone ; see, they have 
neither of them touched their weapons." 

" Senor," began the stranger in Spanish. 

''Are you speaking to met" said Agenor in the same 
language. 

" Yes." — " What do you require of me?" 

'' Have the kindness to direct me to the Chateau de Laval," 
said the horseman, with the politeness that distinguished not 
aaljr the man of rank, but even the humblest Castilian. 
'^I am going there, senor,'' xei^M'^ ^%«aai:, '' ^asA^v^^i^t 
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as jour guide ; but I warn you that the master of the ch4teau 
is absent : he set out this morning cm an excursion in the 
neighbourhood." 

'' Then there is no erne at the chateau !" exdaimed the 
stranger, with evident disappointment. ^^What, still to 
search ! " he muttered to himself. 

^^Nay, I did iK>t saj there was no one at the ch&tean, senor.*^ 

^^ You, perhaps^ nustmst me, senorf said ihe stranger, 
raising his riaoVf which, like Agenor, he had hitherto kept 
lowered — a prudent custom adopted by all travellers, who in 
these times of doubt and danger were in continual fear of 
attack or treachery. But the Castilian had scarcely disclosed 
his face before Muscaron ejaculated, " O Heaven !'* 

^^ What is itl" asked Agenor, in surprise; The stranger 
looked at him in seeming astonishment at this exclamation. 

" Gildaz !" whispered Muscaron in his master's ear. 

" And who is Gildaz ?" asked Agenor in the same tone. 

" The man whom we met on our journey in company with 
Donna Maria — the son of the good old Bohemian who came 
to summon you to that rendezvous in the chapeL'* 

*^ Gracious Heaven ! " exclaimed Agenor, filled with uneasi- 
ness. *^ What can have brought him here ?** 

" He is come in pursuit of us, perhaps^'' 

"We must be prudent!" — Oh, you know. Sir Agoaor;. 
there is no occasion to remind me of thi^t" 

During this colloquy, the Castilian examined the two in- 
terlocutors^ and drew back, as if afraid.. 

" Bah ! what have we, here in the middle of France, to fear 
from Spain V said Agenor, after a moment's reflection. — ^' Then 
they are meraly the bearers of some tidings," said Muscaron. 
— '< Oh, it is at that I shudder ! I fear events more than 
men. No matter j let us question than." 

" On the contrary, maater, let n.^ be prudent ; they may 
be emissaries of Mothnl." — '' But you remember having seen 
this man in the employ of Maria Fadilla." 

" And did we not find Mothril with Don Frederick ?" 

" True." — " Then let us be upon our guard," said Muscaron, 
bringing the cross-bow slung from his sh0ulder4)elt within 
reach of his hand. 

The Castilian remarked the action. 

"Of what are you afraid!" deina3ida^\i<ft» *^1Sjbn^ ^'^^^''^^s^ 
guilty of any discourtesy, or is it t\ie ^i^\» ^^ ^ckj ^sfcR^'^Qoa^^^*^ 
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displeased you?" — "No," said Agenor, hesitating. **But 
wliat is your business at the chateau of the Sire de LavaH" 

" i will willingly tell you, senor. I have occasion to see 
the chevalier who is at present his guest." Muscaron cast 
a glance at his master through the bars of his helmet. 

''A chevalier ! and his name is?" 

" Oh, senor, do not, in exchange for the service you render 
me, require me to be guilty of an indiscretion. I would rather 
await the chance of meeting with some less curious traveller." 

" True, senor, true. I will not question you further.** 

" I conceived a great hope on hearing you reply to me in 
any native language." 

" Whathope?" — "That of the speedy successof my mission*" 

" To this chevalier r—" Yes, senor." 

" But what harm would it do to mention his name, since 
I shall know it when we reach the chateau ?" 

" Then, senor, I shall be beneath the roof of a lord who 
will not suffer me to be maltreated." A happy idea occurred 
to Muscaron, who was always brave when danger threatened 
his master. He resolutely lifted his visor, and approached 
the Castilian. "Vela me Dios!" exclaimed the stranger. 

" Well, Gildaz, good day to you !" said Muscaron. 

"You are the very man I am in search of!" cried the 
Castilian. 

" Behold me, then," returned Muscaron, drawing his heavy 
cutlass. 

"Isthislordyour master?" — "What lord and what master?" 

" Is this chevalier Don Agenor de Mauleon ?" 

" I am he," interrupted Agenor. "Come, let me know my 
fate. I am in haste to know whether it is good or evil." 

Gildaz regarded the chevalier with a lingering mistrust. 

" But if you are deceiving me?" said he. 

Agenor made an impatient gesture. 

" Nay, listen. A prudentmessenger ouglit to be on his guard." 

" You recognise my squire, foolish fellow !" 

"Yes; but I do not know his master." 

"What, you doubt me, scoundrel !" cried Muscaron, furiously: 

" I doubt all the world when the right performance of my* 
duty is in question." — " Beware, yellow face, lest I correct you ! 
My knife is sharp." 

'^Eb /" said the Castilian. " A-iid ^o ^ "o^y ^^-^i-sr. You 
^re unreasonahle ; would my unasioTL \; c ^^ V^X«t ^^ua^&sx^^i)^ 
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by the death of either you or myself 1 Let us, if you please, 
proceed gently towards the Chateau de Laval; there let 
some one, without being warned beforehand, point out to me 
the ^re de Mauleon, and I will immediately execute my 
mistress's orders.*" 

Agenor started at this last word. 

**Good squire," cried he, "you are right, and we were 
wrong. You come to me from Donna Maria, perhaps 1*^ 

" You will know directly, if you are really Don Agenor 
de Mauleon,'* said the obstinate Castilian. 

"Come, then!" exclaimed the young man, in a fever of 
impatience ; " yonder are the turrets of the castle. Quick, 
you shall soon have every satisfactory proof, good squire. 
Set spurs to your horse, Muscaron!" 

" Then, prithee let me go first," said Gildaz. 

" As you will, only go quickly." 

And the four cavaliers urged forward their steeds. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THE TWO MESSAGES. 

Aqexor had scarcely entered the chateau before the Castilian 
squire, whom not a word or gesture had escaped, overheard 
the major domo of the household say, "Welcome home. Sire 
de Mauleon." 

These words, added to the reproachful look cast on him 
from time to time by Muscaron, were enough for him. 

" Can I speak a few words in private to youl" said he, 
accosting Agenor. — " Will this court, planted with trees, suit 
you?" said the chevalier. 

"Perfectly, senor." — "You know," continued Mauleon, 
" that I have no secrets from Muscaron, who is rather my 
friend than my servant. As to your companion ^" 

" My lord, you perceive he is a young Moor, whom I found, 
nearly two months ago, on the road leading from Burgos to 
Soiia. He was dying of hunger, and had been beaten till 
the blood flowed by MothrU and his people, who had 
threatened his life because the poor youth had shown some 
inclination for the Christian religion. I foimd him lying 
pale and bleeding. I brought him to my mother^ wh.<»:GL^<:^£c 
lordship," he added, smiling, " may "^^cn^^ teifiKoJc^t* "^ssa 
fed and tended him, and ever amce'hft'Viaa'V^^^^^^ ^SssiSs&sik- 
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dog. Thus, when two weeks ago, my illustrious mistreaB^ 
Donna Maria '' (here the squire lowered his Toioe.) 

^* Donna Maria!" murmured Manleon. 

^ Herself^ senor. When my illustrious mistress, Donna 
Maria, summoned me to her presence, and confided to mean 
important and dangerous mission, ' Gildaz/ said she, ' mount 
your horse, and r&pair to France. Put plenty of gold in your 
valise, and take a good sword with you. Seek along the 
route to Paris a gentlanan [and my mistress described you, 
senor) who is certainly on his way to the court of Charles 
the Wise. Take with you a feithftd companion, for I warn 
you the mission is a perilous one.' I immediately thought 
of Hafiz, and said to him, * Hafiz, mount your steed, and tc^ 
your poniard with you.' 'Good, master,' replied he; *only 
give me time to visit the mosque.' For with us, you know, 
senor, there are churches for the Christians and sbosquAs for 
the infidds, as if Cod had two dwellings. I allowed the boy 
to visit his mosque, whilst I myself prepared his horse with 
my own, and hung at his saddle-bow the long poniard that 
you behold yonder &stened by a silken string; and when, 
half an hour afterwards, he returned, we set out. Donna 
Maria has sent you ihis letter." Gildaz raised his cuirass, 
opened his doublet, and said to his companion, " Your poniard, 
Hafiz." 

Hafiz, with his bistre-coloured face, white eyeballs, and 
impassible stiffiiess of mien, had throughout Gildaz' recital 
preserved the silence and immobilily of a statue. Whilst the 
good squire was enumerating his good qualities — ^his fidelity 
and discretion — ^he gave no signs of pleasure ; but when he 
mentioned his half-hour's absence to visit the mosque, a sort 
of redness, like a pale and liu*id fire, moimted to his swarthy 
dieek, and his eyes flashed with either remorse or uneasiness. 
When Gildaz demanded his poniard he slowly extended his 
hand, drew the weapon &tmi its sheath, and presented it to 
him. Gildaz unripped the lining of his doublet, and took 
from it a letter wrapped up in silk. 

Mauleon called Muscaron to his aid, who, tearing off the 
silken envelope, commenced reading the oontents of the 
epistle to his master, whilst Gildaz and Haflz remained at a 
respectful distance. 

'' iSenor Don Agenor," wrote l!Aax\a. P^dilla., " I am strictly 
watched and darkly threatened, \svxt ^^'fe ^gewMvi ^^sa-^^ cjfLSa. 
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even more so than myself. I liave a deep regard for you, 
but that persan loves jon still better than I do. We think, 
now you are in the land of France, it -would be ngreeable to 
you to possess what you are now regretting the loss of; 
therefore, in a month after tbe da^ie of ^m letter, hold your- 
self in readiness near the frontier of Eianzares. The precise 
date of your arrival there I shall learn from the &ithfiil 
messenger I send yon. Wait tiiere silently and patiently. 
One evening you "^^11 behold approaching, not the litter that 
you know of, but a swift mule, which will bring you the 
object of your desires. Then, senor, fly. Eenounce the pro- 
fession of arms, or at least never again set foot in Spain. 
Swear this on your &ith as a Christian knight. Then, rich 
in the dowry your wifwwiU bring you, and happy in her love 
and beauty, guard vigilantly your treasure, and sometimes 
bless Donna Maria PadiUa, i^e nnhappy woman of whom 
this letter is the last adieu.'' 

Manleon was at the saane time touched and transported 
with joy. He snatched the letter from Muscaron's hands, 
and pressed it ardently to his Hps. l^ot a single detail of 
this scene escaped Hafiz; but he neither spoke nor moved. 

'* Tell Dcmna Maria " said Manleon. 

^^ Hush ! senor," interrupted Gildaz. '' This name, alovd f* 

" You are right,'* said Agenor in a lower tone. ** TdH 
Donna Maria, then, that in a fortnight ^" 

" No, senor," returned Gildaz : " my mistress's secrets do 
not conoem me. I am her courier, not her confidant." 

'^ Yon are a model of fidelity and noble devotion, Gildaz^ 
and poor as I am, you shall receive from me a handfol of 
florins." 

'^No, my lord, nothing: my mistress has rewarded me 
sufficiently." 

" Then your page-— ^your faithful Moor." 

Hafiz opened his great eyes at the sight of the gold, and 
every Hmb quivered with eagerness. 

" I forbid you to receive anything, Hafiz," said Gildaz. 

An almost imperceptible movement revved to the quack^ 
sighted Muscaron Hie furioos constraint exercised over Jodm^ 
self by the Moor. " The Moors are in general avaricious,'* 
remarked he to Gildaz, " and this one is more so thaasi o» Mofipc 
and a Jew put together. Beaidea, \i^ q»s^ ^^r^-KasiXi.^ ^^«siRfc 
at hia comrade Gildaz." 
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" Bah ! all the Moors are ugly, Muscaron ; and the devil 
alone can equal their grimaces," replied Gildaz, smiling, as he 
returned the poniard to Ha£z, who clutched it almost ooo- 
vulsively. 

Muscaron, at a signal from his master, prepared to woti 
an answer to Donna Maria. The Sieur de Laval's sscretaiy 
was at that moment passing through the court. Muacaion 
stopped him, borrowed a strip of parchment and a pen^ iod 
wrote as follows : — 

"Noble lady, you overwhelm me with happiness. Ins 
month's time — ^that is to say, on the seventh day of nexi 
month — I shall be at Bianzares, ready to receive the dew 
object you will send me. I shall not renounce the profbicirti 
of ai-ms, for I wish to become a great warrior, in honour «f 
my well-beloved lady ; but I swear to you, by our liord, tbii 
Spain shall never again behold me unless you summon wn 
thither, or seme misfortune prevents Aissa from reaehksf 
me, in which case I would brave hell itself to recover huL 
Adieu, noble lady ; pray for me. — Agenor de Mauleon." 

Meanwhile, Hafiz watched every movement of Gildaz mow 
like a tiger than a faithful dog, and remarked him aecore 
Donna Maria's letter beneath his cuirass. He observed where 
he placed it, and then appeared indifferent to what followed, 
as if he had now seen all he cared to see. 

" And now, good squire," said Agenor, " what are your 
plans?" 

" I shall depart again on my indefatigable horse, aenor. i 
ought to b^ with my mistress in twelve days' time— -«uch are 
her commands — so I must be diligent. It is true the dia^a^pnft 
is not great, and they tell me there is a shorter route by 
Poitiers." 

'' True; adieu, good Gildaz ! adieu, Hafiz ! But, good heavens! 
it must not be said that if you decline the recompence oi m 
master, you also refuse the gift of a friend ;" and so BuyiDg, 
he unclasped his gold chain, which was worth a hundred livre^ 
and flung it round Gildaz' neck. Hafiz^ dark face inps 
lighted up by an infernal smile. Gildaz wonderingly set out 
on his journey. Hafiz rode behind him, as if fascinated bj.tlie 
brilliancy of the gold links hanging over his master's shoaldess. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

THE BETURV. 

Mauleon immediately commenced his preparations. He felt 
nothing but joy. There was now the jdmost certainty of an 
indissoluble union with his mistress — security in his love. 
Eichy beautiful, and loving, Aissa appeared to him the reali- 
zation of one of those dreams which God sends to mortals 
during the hours of darkness, to show them that there is 
something beyond this terrestrial existence. Muscaron shared 
his master's enthusiasm. To dwell in a grand chUteau in some 
rioh province, to command valets and ser&, rear cattle, dress 
horses, and arrange hunting parties; such were the sweet 
visions that in a crowd assailed the active imagination of the 
worthy squire. Mauleon had already resolved on giving up 
his profession for a year, and devoting that time to Aissa; for 
he owed to her, no less than himself, a few months of calm hap- 
piness to rep&j them for so many hours of sadness. He awaited 
with impatience the return of the Sire de LavaL The count 
had, in his turn, collected large sums towards the constable's 
ransom from many of the Breton nobles. The secretaries of 
the King and the Duke of Brittany discovered, on comparing 
their accounts, that the half of the seventy thousand florins 
was already found. This was enough for Mauleon ; he trusted 
that the King of France would furnish the rest, and knew 
enough of the Prince of Wales to be certain that, on the 
arrival of even half the ransom, he would immediately liberate 
the constable, unless policy demanded his longer detention, 
in spite of the payment of a portion of the sum. But to satisfy 
his scrupulous conscience, Mauleon travelled over the rest of 
Brittany with the royal standard, making an appeal to the 
inhabitants. Every time he passed through a town, he caused 
himself to be preceded by the mournful cry, " The good 
constable is a prisoner in the hands of the English ! people of 
Brittany, will you let him remain captive r By tlus means 
he gained anoUier six thousand florins, which he gave into 
the hands of Madame Tiphaine Baguenel. But another 
scni|>le presented itself to his mind Although he was now 
at lil)erty to set out and meet his mistress, his functions of 
ambassador were not yet all discharged. Aj^^stfst^^V^ \iS6^ 
promised Maria PadilJa never to retvixii V> ^^goM^TKSsX*, T\ss^t«t- 
tbeless, convey to the constable tiie iroa^ ol \ha>s»io«^sKS.\si- 
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Brittany — ^the precioiis money for whose arrival the captive 
was doubtless sighing. 

Agenor was therefore placed between two duties, and long 
hesitated between them. An oath, and this he had taken to 
Donna Maria, vras a sacred thing, but his affection and respect 
for the constable appeared to him to be equally sa He con- 
fided his perplexity to Muscaron. 

''Kothing can be more simple," returned the ingenious 
squire. '^ Ask of the Lady Tiphaine a do^n armed irassaLs 
to escort the money. The Sire de Laval will give you four 
lances ; and the King of France, provided it costs him nothing, 
will grant you a dozen more soldiers; with this troop, whidi 
you will command as £ar as the frontier, the money will be 
perfectly safe. When you arrive at Rianzares, write to the 
Prince of Wales^ who will send you a safe-conduct. By this 
means the money will safely reach the constable." 

" But how to account for my absence?*' 

" The pretext of a vow."— « A lie?" 

" Nay, sire, it is not a lie. You have sworn it to Maria 
Padilla. Besides, were it even so, happiness is well worth a 
slight sin." — " Muscaron !" 

"Ah, monsieur! don't assume so much piety; you are 
going to espouse a Saracen, and that appears to me a mortal 
sin 1" — " True 1" sighed Mauleon. 

" Besides, it would be very hard if the lord constable re- 
quired both you and the money. But trust me, I know men, 
and whilst the florins glitter they will forget the collector of 
them. On the constable's return to France he can see you if 
he wishes, for I suppose you do not intend burying yourself 
alive." 

As usual, Mauleon yielded ; besides, Muscaron was perfectly 
right. The Sire de Laval famished him with men-at-arms. 
The Lady Tiphaine Baguenel armed twenty vassate; the 
Seneschal of Maine sent a dozen soldiers in the Eling^s name; 
and being joined by one of Duguesclin's younger brothers, 
Agenor set out for the frontier, using all possible means to 
arrive at the place of a^)ointment, at least two or three days 
before the time agreed upon with Donna Maria. Mauleon 
directed his march so skilfully, that on the fourth of the 
month they arrived at Rianaaies, a small town which has long 
ceased to exist, bat whicYi t\i«CL cjel^o^^ w^tqa Tenown from 
being a sort of conuectixxg '\ink^i«M^«wx'%t«DkR^ ^sfi^^^^M^cn. 
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CHAPTEK L. 

BIAHZAKES. 

Agenob made choice of a dwelling situated on the slope of a 
hill, from whence he could easily distinguish the white and 
tortuouB path winding between two pearpendicular walls of 
rock. Muscaron had composed, in his best style, one epistle 
to the constable and another to the Prince of Wales, to apprise 
them of the gold florins; and a man-at-arms, attended by a 
Breton squire, one of the vassals of Lady Tiphaine, had been 
sent with them to Burgos, where it was said the prince was 
to be found at this moment, owing to the rumours of renewed 
warfare, which had recently spread throughout the country. 
By the help of the perfect ]mowledge he possessed of the 
localities, Mauleon every day reckoned the probable marches 
of Gildaz and Hafiz. According to these calculations, the two 
messengers must have crossed the frontiei'S at least a fortnight 
before. During this fortnight they would have had time to 
return to Donna Maria^ who would then be able to prepare 
for A'issa's flight A good mule can travel twenty leagues in 
one day ; six days would therefore be enough for the Moorish 
girl to reach Bianzares. Mauleon cautiously inquired whether 
the squire Gildaz had passed that way; for it was by no means 
impossible that the two travellers had availed th^soselves <^ 
this defile at Bianzares — an easy, safe, and well-known route* 
But the mountaineers replied, that at the time mentioned by 
Mauleon, they had only seen a single Moorish horseman, who 
wsis both young and ferocious-looking. 

" A Moor — and yoimg!" — " Twenty at most," replied the 
countrymen. 

" Was he clad in red?" 

^^ Yes, senor, with a Saracen morion on his head." 

" Armed r — "With a long poniard hanging from his 
saddle-bow by a silk^i chain." 

" And you aay ha passed aJone through Bianzares 1" 

'' Absolutely alone."— "What did he say?" 

^' He asked in broken Spanitdi, which he pronounced badly 
and rapidly, if the path over the rocks was safe for horses^ 
and whether the little river at the foot of the mountain was 
fordable? On our replying in the affirmative, he set s^vu^Lt^ 
his swifb black horse, and disappeared.^^ 

^' Alone, " sAid Mauleon : " tiuit is str^ASfir 
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'^Hum !" chimed in Muscaron; " that is singular." 

'' Gildaz must have crossed the frontier at some other qpot, 
toavoidexciting suspicion. Whatdoyouthinkof ityMuscaronf 

''I think, m^ssire, that Hafiz had a very ugly &ceu'* 

'* Besides/' said Mauleon, thoughtfully, ^* how can we be C6^ 
tain that it was really Hafiz who passed through BiazizaxcAr 

" It is better to think it was not." 

*' And then/' added Mauleon, '' I have observed, that th« 
man who has almost arrived at the goal of his happiness^ 
mistrusts, and beholds an obstacle in everything." 

'' Ah, master ! happiness is indeed almost within your grasps 
and if I am not mistaken, it is to-day we may expect Douia 
Aissa. It would be as well if we kept good guard near the 
river during the whole night." 

"Yes; for I jjo not wish our comrades to witness her 
arrival. I fear the effects of this flight on their narrow 
minds. For a Christian to be enamoured of a Moor would be 
enough to daunt the most intrepid courage; they would attri- 
bute all the misfortunes that have befallen us to a chastisement 
from God. But in spite of myself this solitary Moor dressed 
in red, with his poniard at his saddle-bow, this strange re- 
semblance to Hafiz, haimts me." 

" In a few hours, or at the most days, we shall know what 
to think of it," replied the philosopher. " Until then, mon- 
sieur, since we have no cause for sorrow, let us be joyftd." 

But the first day, the seventh of the month, passed away, 
and still nothing appeared on the road besides dealers in 
wool, wounded soldiers, or fugitives from Navaretto, who were 
regaining their native country, after passing through a thou- 
sand privations and dangers. Agenor learnt from these poor 
fellows, that war had again broken out in several places; that 
Don Pedro's tyranny, added to that of Mothril, weighed so | 
heavily upon Castile, that the emissaries of the pretender, j 
vanquished at Navaretto, found no difficulty in exciting the | 
inhabitants against this abuse of power. These fugitives 
assured him, that they had already beheld many bodies of 
ti'oops organized in the hope of the speedy return of Henry de 
Transtamare. They added that a good number of their com- 
rades had seen letters from the prince, in which be promised 
soon to arrive with an army levied in France. These rumours 
of war inflamed Agenor'a mar^\«X «^m\» , wA «ai^ Aiasa had 
xiot arrived, it was beyond tYie t^o^^t oi\w^ \.^ <5sa5£i\x>.\Mft. 
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that fever aroused in young soldiers by the clashing of arms. 
Muscaron began to despair. He knitted his brows more fre« 
quently than usual, and bitterly reverted to Hafiz, to whom, 
as to some tnalignant demon, he obstinately attributed Aissa'a 
delay. As to Mauleon, like a body seeking its lost soul, he 
wandered incessantly along the road, with every bush, stone, 
and shadow of which his eyes were familiar, and his ear could 
distinguish the tread of a mule at two miles* distance. But 
AlSsa came not, nor was anything to be seen approaching from 
the direction of Spain. On the contrary, there arrived from 
France, at intervals, as regular as if managed by clock-work, 
troops of aimed men, who took up their position in the neigh- 
bourhood, and seemed to await a signal to enter simul-> 
taneously. On the arrival of every fresh body of troops, the 
leaders of the different bands parleyed together, exchanging 
a countersign which appeared peifectly satisfactory, since men . 
of all countries and denominations traded and dwelt together, 
with evidently a good understanding subsisting between them. 

Mauleon, one day wishing to know at greater length the 
reason of these arrivals of men and horses, learnt that they 
were only awaiting the coming of their leader with fresh re- 
inforcements to pour into Spain. 

'^ And the name of this leader?" inquired he. 

"We are ignorant of it; he will tell us it himsel£" 

" Then every one will enter Spain but me!" exclaimed 
Mauleon, in despair. " Oh, my oath ! my oath !" 

"Eh, messirel" said Muscaron. "Disappointment has 
turned your brain. If Donna Aissa does not arive, the oath 
is no longer binding. She has not done so, therefore let us 
push forward." 

" It is not yet time, Muscaron ; I have still hope." 

" I should like to have half an hour's conversation with that 
black-faced Hafiz," grumbled Muscaron. " Only to look him 
well in the face." 

" Pshaw ! what could Hafiz do against the all-powerful will 
of Donna Maria? It is she you must accuse, Muscaron, or 
rather my ill luck." 

Eight days passed away, and still no one arrived from 
Spain. Agenor was almost mad with impatience, and Mus- 
caron with fury. At the end of these eight days, five thou- 
sand armed men were assembled at the frontier. Waggons 
lad6n with provisions (some said with moufe^Y ^«tfe ^SiOwtNa^ 
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by this impcwing farce. The Comte de Laval's soldiers and 
Liidy Tiphaine Bagnend's Bretons impatiently awaited ihe 
retoin of their menenger to know whetker the Prince of 
Wales omisented to liberate the constable. The messenger at 
last retnmedy and Agenor eagerly hastened to the river-side 
tomeethim. The soldier had seen die constaUe, been feasted 
by the Prince of Wales, and received a magnificent present 
from the princess, who had besides gradonaly deigned to say 
that she hoped to see the brave Chevalier de Maoleon, and to 
recompense his devotion. The messenger added that the 
prince had accepted the tiiirty-six thousand flcHrins^ and that 
the princess, seeing him hesitate for a moment, had said to 
him, " Sire, I wish the good constable to receive his freedom 
from me,' who admire him as much as his compatriots. We 
inhabitants of Great Britain are partly Bretons ; I will there- 
^fbre pay thirty thousand florins towards the ransom of 
Messire Dugaesclin.'* The consequence was, that the con- 
stable would be liberated, if he wctc not abeady so, even before 
the arrival of the money. 

These tidings flUed the Bretons escorting the ransom with 
delight, and as that is more catching than sorrow, the troops 
assembled at Rianzares, on hearing the success of the embassy, 
shouted with joy until they shook the very mountains. 

" Let us enter Spain, and bring back our constable," cried 
the Bretons. 

" It must be so, master," said Muscaron in a low voice to 
Agenor. " No Aissa, no oath ! We are losing time ; let us 
march forward, messire." And Mauleon, yielding to his 
burning anxiety, oonsented. The little troop, followed by 
the good wishes and benedictions of all, passed through the 
defile nine days after the time fixed by Maria Padilla for the 
arrival of Aissa. 

" We shall, perhaps, meet her on the road," said Muscaron, 
to confirm his master in his decision. Meanwhile, by preced- 
ing them at the court of Don Pedro, we may, perhaps, be able 
to disclose to our readers the cause of this ill-omened delay. 



CHAPTER LL 

GILDAZ. 

DoxtfA Mabia remained in her terrace apartments, counting 
the days and hours \ iox aide dre^Ldied, or rather foresaw some 
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misfortune, both to herself and Aissa, from the persevering 
quietude of the Moor. Mothril was not the man to slumber 
thus ; never before had he so dissimulated his thirst for ven- 
geance^ that for fifbeen days nothing had betrayed it to his 
enemies. His ostensible occupations were giving f^tes to the 
King— causing gold to flow into Don P^ro's oofifers, and 
preparing to introduce into Spain the Saraoen auxiliaries, as 
the first step towards uniting the two promised crowns on 
his master's brow. He neglected Aissa^ whom he only saw 
for a moment each evening, and thm almost always accom- 
panied by Don Pedro, who sent her the rarest and most 
magnificent presents. Aissa, warned both by her love for 
Mauleon said her friendship for Donna Maria, ax>cepted them 
only to cast them aside in disdain, and continued to treat 
the Prince with her usual coldness, without suspecting that 
she was thus increasing his passion, seeking for approbation 
of her conduct in Donna Maria's approving glance whenever 
she chanced to meet her. Donna Maria's glanoe also said to 
her, " Hope! our plan is ripening; my messenger will soon 
return and bring you love and liberty." 

The day so anlently desired by Donna Maria at last 
dawned. It was one of those brUliant summer mornings 
beheld only beneath a southern sky ; the dew trembled on 
every leaf of the flowers on Aissa's terrace, when Donna 
Maria beheld the old woman of whom we have before spoken 
enter her chamber. 

"Senoral" said she, with a deep sigh, "senoraT 

^* Well, what is the matter?"—" Senora, Hatiz is here." 

"Hafiz ! — who is he?" — "The companion of Gildaz, senora." 

^' What ! Hafiz, and not Gildazl" 

" Yes, senora, Hafiz, and not Gildaz." 

"Good God 1 Admit him ; do you know anyt^iing else!" 

" No, senora; Hafiz would tell me nothing, and I weep, for 
his silence is more ominous than any other's gloomy words." 

"Nay, take comfort," said Donna Maria, shuddering. "No 
doubt there is some little delay — a mere trifle, that is alL"— 
" Then why did not Hafiz also delayl" 

" On the contrary, it is this return of Hafiz that re-assures 
me. Knowing that I should be uneasy, Gildaz would not 
keep him with him, he sends him forward, therefore tha \^<5w^ 
are good." 

The Durse was not easy to conBole *, \wad<wi,^«tfe''J^>»'^*^5^^^^ 
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probability in these hasty conclusions of her mistress. Hafiz 
entered. He was, as usual, calm and humbla His eyes ex- 
pressed respect, like those of a cat or tiger, which, dilat- 
ing at the sight of those who fear them, contract and half 
close when they encounter a glance of anger or superior will. 

" What, alone]" said Maria Padilla. 

" Yes, senora, alone," returned Hafiz, timidly. 

"And Gildazr* — "Gildaz, mistress," said the Moor, glanc- 
ing around him, *^ Gildaz is dead!" 

"Dead!" ejaculated Donna Maria, clasping her hands in 
anguish. "Dead! poor youth; is it possible?" 

" He was attacked by fever on the road, senora." 

"He, so robust!" — "Robust, indeed; but God's will is 
stronger than that of man," said the Moor, sententiously. 

" A fever ! Oh, why was not I informed of it ?" 

" Senora," replied Hafiz, " in travelling through a defile 
in Gascony, we were attacked by mountaineers, whom the 
sight of gold had attracted." 

" The sight of gold ! what imprudence !" 

" The iVench senor was so overjoyed, that he gave us gold. 
Gildaz, thinking himself^ alone with me among these moun- 
tains, took it into his head to recount our treasure, when he 
was suddenly struck by an arrow, and we beheld several 
armed men approaching us. Gildaz was brave; we defended 
ourselves ^"—"My God!" 

" Until we were overconie by numbers ; for Gildaz was 
wounded — his blood flowed." — " Poor GUdaz ! — and youl" 

" I was also wounded." And, turning up his wide sleeve, 
he displayed his naked arm, gashed by a poniard. " They 
took our gold from us, and left us." — " And what then?" 

" After that, mistress, Gildaz was attacked by a fever, and 
feeling himself at the point of death " 

" Did he tell you nothing?" interrupted Maria. 

" Yes, mistress. When his eyes grew heavy, he said to me, 
* €k) ! you can escape. Be as Mthful as I have been ; hasten 
to our mistress, and deliver into her hands the trust confilded 
to me by the French chevalierJ It is here, senora." Hafiz 
drew from his bosom a silken wrapper, pierced with poniard 
strokes, and soiled with blood. 

Donna Maria shuddered with horror as she took it and 
examined it " This letter has been opened," said she. 

" Opened !" exclaimed tla.^ ^«EWieii, with a look of astonish- 
ment. 
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** Yes, the seal is broken." 

*^ I did not know it,** said Hafiz. 

* You have yourself opened it?" 

" I, mistress ! I do not know how to read." 

" Then some one has." 

'' No, mistress! examine it again. You see this opening^ 
close to the seal — a mountaineer^s arrow has pierced through 
both wax and parchment." 

^^ True, true," said Donna Maria, doubtinglj. 

^* And the torn part is stained with Gildaz* blood !" 

'^ True ; poor Gildaz r and the young woman, casting a last 
glance on the Moor, found his boyish countenance so perfectly 
calm, stupid, and devoid of repression, that she could no 
longer entertain any suspicion of him. 

" Finish your recital, Hafiz." 

" Gildaz had no sooner given me the letter, mistress, than 
he expred ; then I set out as he desired me, and although 
faint and weary, never stopped until I found you, and delivered 
my message." 

"Oh, you shall be amply rewarded, boy," said Donna Maria, 
moved even to tears. " You shall not quit me, and if you 
are faithfol — if you are intelligent " A momentary flasb 
lighted up the eyes of the Moor, but it died away immediately. 

Maria then read the letter, with the contents of which our. 
readers are already acquainted, and yielding to the natural 
impetuosity of her nature, exclaimed to herself " Now, now, 
let us to work I" She gave the Moor a handful of gold, say- 
ing to him, " Rest yourself, good Hafiz; but hold yourself in. 
readiness, for in a few dajrs I shall have need of you." 

The youth took his departure, radiant with joy; but as he^ 
crossed the threshold, the sobs of the poor nurse fell upon his. 
ear — she had just learned the fatal news. 



CHAPTER LII. 

HAFIZ* 1II88ION, AMD HO'IT HE FULFILLED FT. 

On the evening of the day preceding that on which Hafiz. 
brought Donna Maria the letter from France, a shepherd pre- 
sented himself at the gates of the city, and asked to speak 
with the Lord Mothril. Mothril, who was performing hla 
devotions in the mosque, quitted tltiem. ^ ic5^<yw 'OKi& i\s^^5^»sr 
messenger, whose appearance did uoti aewxi^ ^^-aoXfc^'^'^s^- 
/ 
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liigh or powerful ambassador. The Moor had scarcely left 
the city before he saw a little Andalusian horse browsing on 
the neighbouring heath, and peroeiyed, crouched among the 
bushes, the Saracen Ha^ watching with his great eyes all 
who emerged from the town. The goatherd, rewarded by 
Mothril, hastened gaily to rejoin his lean goats on the hill- 
side; and Mothril, foigditing his rank, seated himself beside 
the dark youth. 

<^ Allah be with jcfo, Hafis! Tou are then retumedT 

"Yes, my lord." 

''And you have 1^ your companion £ur enough off for him 
to have no suspici<»i8 f ' 

" Very fia,r off, my lord ; and he will assuredly suspect 
nothing." 

Mothril knew his messenger. "You have the letterl" said he. 

" Yes, my lord.** — " How did you gain possession of it ?" 

" If I had demanded it of Gildaz, he would have refused me. 
If I had attempted to take it from him by force, he would 
have beaten, perhaps killed me— for he was stronger iheai I." 

" Then you have used artifice I" 

" I waited until we had arrived in the heart of the moun- 
tains forming the frontier of France and Spain. The horses 
were very weary. Gildaz let them rest, and himself fell asleep 
on the moss at the foot of a large rock. I chose this moment ; 
I crawled up to Gildaz,'and struck him in the breast with my 
poniard; he stretched out his arms with a dull cry, and his 
hands were covered with blood. But I knew he was not dead, 
and that with his left arm he might be able to draw his cutlass 
and strike me; I therefore pierced him to the heart, and he 
immediately expired. The letter was in his doublet. I drew 
it out, and mounting my swift horse, journeyed the whole 
night in the direction of the wind. The corpse and the other 
horse, I left to the wolves and ravens. I crossed the frontier 
and continued my route without interruption. Here is the 
letter I promised you." 

Mothril took the letter, the seal of which was unbroken, al- 
though Hafiz's poniard, in reaching Gildaz' heart, had pierced 
it tlu'ough and through. With an arrow taken from the 
quiver of a sentinel, he severed the silken string, and eagerly 
7>erused the contents. 

^' Chod," said he ; " we wiW. siXV V>e ^\. t\i\^ t^tidezvous ;" and 
he fell into a reverie. Hal^z atoo^ ^w«v^vxi%. 
''What shall I do, master r 
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^' Take this letter, remount your horse, and at daybreak 
knock at Donna Maria's door. Inform her that the moun- 
taineers have attacked Gildaz, wounded him with arrows and 
poniards; and that in dying, he gare you this packet. That 
is all."—" Good, master." 

" Go, wander about the whole night, that your garments 
may be soaked with dew, and yout horse covered with sweat, 
as if you had just arrived ; then await my orders, and for 
eight days do not approach my house.'' 

" The Prophet is pleased with mef'— " Yes, Hafiz." 

" Thanks, master." 

This is how the letter became unsealed, and such the nature 
of the storm gathering over the head of Donna Maria. 

Next morning, Mothril arrayed himself magnificently, and 
sought Don Pedro's presence. He found the King seated in 
a large velvet fiiuteuil, playing mechanically with the ears of 
a young wolf, which he took great delight in taming. Donna 
Maria, looking pale and irritated, was seated in a similar one 
on his left hand. She was evidently greatly annoyed ; for, 
notwithstanding her close vicinity, the Prince, doubtless occu- 
pied with other thoughts, had not addressed a single word to 
her since she had been in his presence. Donna Maria, proud, 
like all her countrywomen, grew impatient under this neglect. 
She also was sUent ; but as she had no tame wolf to toy with, 
she occupied herself in heaping up in her heart doubt upon 
doubt, and project upon project. Mothril's entrance gave her 
an excuse for sweeping hastily and passionately from the room. 

" Are you going, senora V* said Don Pedro, imeasy, in spite 
of himself, at this angry sortie, which he had provoked by his 
indolent reception of his proud companion. 

"Yes," she replied, " I am going. I do not wish to encroach 
upon your kindness, which you are doubtless reserving for 
the Saracen MothriL" 

Mothril overheard her, but without evincing any signs of 
irritation. Had Donna Maria been less furious, she would 
have been aware that the Moor^s calmness arose from the secret 
assurance of some speedy triumph. But anger never calcu- 
lates — it is in itself a sufficient satisfaction. It is really a 
passion, and to be glutted with it is to some natures an in- 
tense pleasure. 

"Sir^" said Mothril, feigning pToicyani^«^Ti«ss«'^^^t»K^^ 
that my King is not happy," 
''No/' replied Bon Pedro, wifh. a «v^- 
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" We have plenty of gold — Cordova has contributed.** 

" So much the better," said the King, carelessly. 

" Seville arms twelve thousand men,'' ccmtinued the Moon 
'*We have gained two provinces." 

'' Ah r' said the King^ in the same tone. 

" If the usurper returns to Spain, I reckon on being able, 
in eight days fit)m the present time, to blockade him in some 
castle, or take him prisoner." 

The name of usurper had hitherto never failed to raise a 
violent storm in the King's heart; but this time Don Pedro 
contented himself with saying calmly, '' Let him come. Tou 
have both gold and soldiers ; we will take him prisoner, try, 
and behead him." Mothril drew near the King. 

" Yet my King is very unhappy," said he. 

" And why, Mend r 

" Because gold no longer pleases you — ^power disgusts you. 
Because vengeance has no longer charms for you ; and, lastly, 
you have not even a glance for Donna Maria." 

" Doubtlpss, I no longer love her, Mothril, and through this 
void in my heart nothing now appears to me desirable." 

" Is not this seeming void in your heart, my King, caused 
by its being filled with other desires." — " I know it." 

" Then you love?"— "Yes, in truth, I love." 

" Aissa, the daughter of a powerful monarch. Ah ! sire, I 
both pity and envy you, for you may be either very happy 
or greatly to be pitied." 

" Yery true, Mothril. I am greatly to be pitied." 

" You mean she does not love you?" 

" Yes; she loves me not." 

" My lord, do you imagine that this blood — pure as that 
of a goddess — ^is agitated by the passions to which another 
woman would yield 1 Aissa is not fitted for the harem of a 
voluptuary : she is a queen, and will snule only from a throne. 
There are certain flowers, my Hege, which blossom only on 
the mountain's summit." 

" A throne ! I espouse Aissa ! Mothril, what would the 
Christians say]" 

" Who can say, my liege, that Donna Aissa, loving you, 
and accepting you for her husband, would not resign her 
religion to you as well as her heart 1" 

A sigh of almost pleasure \>\!ii&V. itom \\i^ ^vcl^% Iva^ 
^^Sbe would love meT 
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" Yes, sire, she would love you." — " No, Mothril." 

" Then, my liege, give yourself up to despondency; for since 
you despair so soon, you do not deserve to be happy." 

" But Aissa shuns me." — " I imagined'the Christians better 
readers of a woman's heart. How could the haughty Aissa 
appear to love a monarch at whose side is always to be 
found a woman the rival of all those who love Don Pedro V* 

" Aissa would be jealous ?" — ^The Moor smiled. 

" With us, sire, the turtle dove is jealous of its mate." 

" Ah, Mothril, I love Aissa." — " Then espouse her, sire." 

"And Donna Maria r 

" The man who caused his wife to be put to death because 
she displeased his favourite, hesitate to dismiss one whom he 
has ceased to love, in order to gain five millions of subjects 
and a love more precious than all the dominions of the earth T* 

" You are right; but it would kill Donna Maria." 

The Moor again smiled. " She dearly loves you, then T 

" Loves me ! Can you doubt it ?" — " Yes, my liege." 

Don Pedro turned pale. 

"He loves her stiU," thought MothriL "His jealousy 
must not be awakened, or he will prefer her to all others." 
" I doubt it, my lord," he continued, aloud — " not because 
she has been uiufaithful (that I do not believe), but because, 
although knowing herself less beloved, she persists in remain- 
ing near you." 

" I should call that love, MothriL" 

'* I, my lord, call such a feeling ambition." 

" Then you would drive Maria away 1" — " Yes, to obtain 
Aissa." 

" Then," exclaimed Don Pedro, " I will break with Donna 
Maria; but I will bestow on her a million of crowns, and in 
whatever country she fixes her residence, there shall not be 
a princess more rich and honoured than herself" 

" Be it so. That will be the conduct of a generous prinoe ; 
but this country must not be Spain, for Aiissa would not feel 
jsecure unless the sea separated youranci^it love firomthenew." 

" Then we will place the sea between them, Mothril." 

" Good, my liege." 

" But I am the King, and therefore cannot accept condi- 
tions from any one. But this bargeixk: — «ooi«^\jaX» \^^ ^ 
bargain between Jews— -cannot \)e cwii^Vk\ft^^wH^^s^ 'oKsiaa 
concession on your part" 

i 
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" And what is that, my liege 1" 

" Boima Aissa must be placed in mj hands as a hostage.'' 

" Nothing but that, sdre," said Mothril, ironically. 

" Fool !" exclaimed the infuriated King. " Know you not 
that, if you trifle with me, I can tear her from you 1 'Dare 
but to roll your angry eyes, and I will have you seized, and 
hanged where all the Christian knights may behold your 
distorted carcase when they come to do homage to my new 
favourite V 

" Your anger is t^rible, my lord," said Mothril, humbly. 
'* And he is indeed unwise who does not bow the knee before 
you." — *' Then you will j^ace Aissa in my hands." 

" If you command it, sire. But if you have not followed 
my advice«-4f you are not rid of Donna Maria, Aissa will 
never be yours, for Donna Maria will kill her." 

It was the King's turn to shudder and reflect. 

** What do you wish, then V said he. 

" Wait eight days, sire. Nay, do not interrupt me. Aissa 
shall then be conducted to one of your royal residences, 
without any one being aware of either her flight or her des- 
tination. Meanwhile, Donna Maria's suspicions will be lulled 
to sleep : she will awake to And herself defeated, and the 
j&ivourite exchanged for a queen. She will never pardon 
this infidelity, and will herself free you from her presence." 

" Yes, for she has a proud spirit. In eight days, then." 

" At the last hour of daylight Aissa will leave the city, 
escorted by a Moor. I will myself be her conductor." 

''Go then, Mothril." 

" Until then, sire, beware of rousing Donna Maria's sus- 
picions." 

" Fear not. I have hidden my sorrow. Do you think I 
cannot conceal my joy?" 

" Then publicly announce, my lord, that you intend setting 
©ut for one of your country houses." 

« I will do so, Mothril." 



CHAPTER LIII. 

TBEACHERY. 

Since the return of Haflz vDonna Maria had renewed her 

iatercouxae with Alaaa. *^ Doex Ajisaai," «Aid she^ " your de- 

parture draws near. In eig\xt da.^' tisxva ^wvViJii\Ai«t\3L^\aK 
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here, and close to him you love. I do not think you will 
regret leaving this country." 

'^ Oh, no, no ! It is life to me to breathe the same air as 
he breathes." 

^' Then you will be re-united. Haflz is a prudent and 
faithful youth, and full of intelligence. He is well acquainted 
with the route. Besides, you will not fear him as you would 
a man, and will therefore journey with greater confidence in 
his company. He is your countryman, so you will both be 
able to converse together in your own language. This coffer 
contains all your jewels. Hemember that in France a very 
rich noble does not possess the half of what you will bear 
to your lover. B^des, my good offices will attend the 
young man if he goes with you to the end of the world. 
Once in France, you will have nothing more to fear. I 
meditate a grand reform here. The King must be induced 
to drive firom Spain the Moors, those enemies of our religion, 
and who serve as a pretext for the envious to tarnish the 
glory of Don Pedro. You absent, I shall have no hesitation 
in at once setting to work." 

" On what day shall I see Mauleon 1" demanded Aissa, wh<> 
had heard nothing but her lover's name. 

" You may be in his arms five days after your departure 
from this city." 

'^ My journey, senora, v^ill be accomplished in half the time 
it would take the fleetest horseman." 

It was after this conversation that Donna Maria summoned 
Hafiz, and demanded whether he would accompany the sister 
of Gildaz back to France. " A poor girl who is inconsolable 
for her brother's death," she added, " and who wishes to give 
his remains Christian burial." 

" Willingly!" replied Hafiz. «« Fix the day of departure, 
mistress." 

" To-mprrow you shall moimt a swift mule that I will give 
you; the dster of Gildaz shall have another; and the third 
shall carry my nurse, her mother, and some ejects relating 
to the ceremony she wishes to perform." 

"Good, senora. To-morrow I will set out; and at what 
hour]" — "At night, after the gates are closed and the light* 
extingtdshed." o 

Hafiz had no sooner received tTma ot^«£ ^Jfcaja. V^ "ocwoar 
mitted it to Jtfothril. The Moor 'baa\wix»^ \»T>cbi^^^»- 
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" My lord," said he, "this is the seventh da-y. You amy 
now set out for your summer palace." 

'' I was expecting youy** said the King. 

" Set out then, my ELing; it is time." 

" All the preparations are made," returned Don Pedro, ^^ and 
I shall depart the more willingly, since the Prince of Wales 
sends a herald-at-arms to-morrow to ask for money." 

" And the treasury will be emptied to-day, sire, for we must 
have the sum destined to assuage Donna Maria's wrath in 
readiness." — "Very good) that is enough.* 

Don Pedro gave orders for departure. He affected to invite 
several of the ladies of his court to join this excursion, but 
made no mention of Donna Maria. Mothril watched the 
effect of this insult on the haughty Spaniard, but she made 
no complaint. She passed the day with her women, playing 
on the lute and listening to the songs of her birds. Evening 
came. The court had retired, and Donna Maria declaring 
herself dying of ennui, ordered a mule to be got ready for her. 
At a signal from Aissa, who was alone — ^Mothril having aO" 
companied the King — ^Donna Maria descended the steps of 
the terrace, and enveloping herself in a large mantle, such as 
is worn by duennas, mounted her mule. Thus equipped, she 
herself went to seek Aissa by the secret passage, and, as she 
expected, there found Hafiz, who had been nearly an hour in 
the saddle, peering into the darkness with his piercing eyes. 
Donna Maria displayed her pass to the guards, and gave them 
the countersign. The gates were opened. A quarter of an 
hour later the mules were rapidly traversing the plain. Hafiz 
rode first. Donna Maria remarked that instead of proceeding 
by the straight road he bore to the left. 

" I dare not speak to him lest he should recognise my 
voice," said she, in a low tone to her companion ; " but he will 
not know you, so ask him why he has taken a different ix>ad." 

Aissa put the question in Arabic, and Hafiz replied with 
surprise, "Because the route to the left is the shortest, senora" 

" Grood," said Aissa; "but above all things take care not 
to lose your way." 

"Oh, no!" replied the Saracen; "I know where I am 
going.*' 

" Do not be uneasy," said Donna Maria, " he is fiutfafiil ; 
bealdea, I am with you, and my oniy tqlo\»\n^ -^t ^us ac- 
compsaiying you is tiaat I may ««V. you ta^m <»s» ^^^sox 
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being stopper! in the neighbourhood. By morning yoii will 
have accomplished fifteen leagues, and then there will be no 
more danger of your meeting with bands of soldiers. Mothril 
keeps watch, but in a radius circumscribed by his own indolence 
and his master's indifference. Then I shall leave you to con- 
tinue your journey, and retracing my steps, shall knock at 
the gates of the King's palace. I know Don Pedro, he is 
bewailing my absence, and will receive me with open arms." 

"Then this chateau is near here?" said Aissa. 

" It is seven leagues from the city we have just quitted, 
but far on the left. It is situated on a mountain which we 
should behold yonder, against the horizon, if the moon were 
but risen." All at once the moon, as if obeying Donna Maina's 
voice, came from behind the clouds whose edges she had 
hitherto been silvering. Her soft and gentle lustre pouring 
down upon the woods and plain, the travellers suddenly found 
themselves bathed in a flood of light. Hafiz turned to hia 
companions, and gazed around him. Tlie road had given 
place to a vast plain bounded by high mountains, on which 
rose the bluish outline of the chateau. 

" The chS.teau 1" exclaimed Donna Maria. " We have lost 
our way !" Hafiz started, for he fancied he recognised this 
voice. 

"You have lost your way?" said ATssa. " Answer T 

"Alas!" returned Hafiz, simply; "can it be possible T 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when from the depths 
of a ravine, bordered with green oaks and olive-trees, darted 
four horsemen, whose spirited horses dashed down the steep 
with smoking nostrils and streaming manes. 

" What does this mean ?" said Maria, gloomily. " Can we 
be discovered T And without another word she drew her 
mantle closer round her. 

Hafiz began to utter piercing cries, as if overcome with 
fear; but one of the horsemen tied a handkerchief over his 
mouth, and seizing the bridle of his mule, led it away. Two 
others pricked the mules upon which the women were 
mounted with the point of their lances, so that they set off 
at a furious pace towards the chateau. Aissa would have 
cried out, and attempted to defend herself. 

♦' Be silent," said Donna Mciria to ber. *^^VCs3LTSsfc^^«2s^ 
have nothing to fear from Don Pedro •, 'w\>iNx '^wiL,^'^*c»»^^ 
nothing to feav from Mothril. Be ailent N!' "^^^^ ivsvsx Vc>rcc»r 
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men drove their captives before them, as though they were a 
flock of sheep returning to the fold. " It appeared as though 
we were expected," observed Donna Maria, " for the gates 
are open without the horn being sounded." And, in fact, the 
four horses and the three mules noisily entered the courtyard 
of the chateau. One window was lighted up, and at this stood 
a man who uttered a cry of joy on beholding their arrivaL 

*' It is Don Pedro, and he was expecting us," murmured 
Donna Maria, who i-ecognised the King's voice. " What can 
this siguiiy V* The horsemen commanded the women to dis^ 
mount, and conducted them into the hall of the chateau. 
Donna Maiia supported the trembling A'issa. 

Don Pedro entered, leaning on Mothril, whose eyes sparkled 
with joy. " Dear Aissa," said he, eagerly advancing towards 
the young girl, who, trembling with indignation, and l^ith 
Hashing eye and quivering lip, seemed to demand from her 
companion the reason of this treachery. '' Dear Aissa, pardon 
me tor having thus terrified you and this good woman. 
Permit me to bid you welcome." 

" And will you not welcome me also?" said Donna Maria^ 
throwing back the hood of her mantle. Don Pedro uttered 
a loud cry, and recoiled with affright. Mothril, pale and 
trembling, felt ready to sink into the earth beneath the crush- 
ing look of his enemy. " Come," continued Donna Maria, 
" since you are our host, Don Pedro, let us be shown into an 
apartment" 

Don Pedro with faltering steps and downcast looks re- 
treated into the gallery. Mothril also retreated, but fury had 
already usurped the place of fear in his breast. The two 
women clung closely to each other, and waited in silence. A 
moment afterwards they heard the gates close. The major- 
domo bowing to the ground, appeared to request Donna 
Maria to ascend to her apartment. 

" Do not leave me 1" exclaimed Aissa. 

" I tell you, girl, there is nothing to fear ! See, I have 
discovered myself, and a single look was enough to daunt 
these wild beasts. Come, follow me, I tell you ; I will watch 
over you." 

"And you? Oh, do not you fear for yourself 1"—" I?" 
said Maria^ with a disdainful smile. " Who then would dare 
to molest me ? It is not for me toVno^w i«Kt m\»\i\a di^tean." 
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CHAPTER LIY. 

TBi: PATIO OF THE SUMUEB PALACE. 

The apartment to whioh Donna Maria was conducted, waa 
one well known to her. She had occupied it in the days of 
her dominicm — ^her prosperity. Then all the court knew the 
way to these galleries supported by pillars of carved and gilded 
wood, of which a patio or garden of orange-trees surrounding 
a marble basin forme(I the centre. Then nothing was to be 
seen in these sumptuously illuminated galleries, but pages 
and valets in rich liveries, eager to offer their services. In, 
the patio beneath, Moorish minstrels — whose straius so softly, 
so sweetly sad, seemed as' they mounted from the lips of the 
singer, or the fingers of the musician, like rich perfumes as- 
cending to heaven — were concealed under the thick branches 
of the flowering shrubs. Now all was sUenoe. The gallery, 
separated from the rest of the palace> seemed dark and deso- 
late, the heavy foliage of the trees looked gloomy and sombre,, 
and the crystal water fell in the marble basin with a sound 
like the murmxirs of an angry sea. At the extremity of one 
of the long sides of this parallelogram, a little door carved in 
ogives gave entrance to the gallery occupied by the King. 
This passage was long and narrow, like a stone canaL For- 
merly it had be«i hung, by Don Pedro's orders, with precious 
stuffs^ and the pavement strewn with flowers ; but during 
the long interval that had elapsed since his last sojourn here, 
the hangings had become &kded and torn, and the dry and 
withered flowers crackled beneath the feet. All love's em- 
bellishments wither away when love itself is dead. It is like 
the pasMonate lianas, which flourishing when they twine 
luxuriantly around the tree they love, fall to the ground dry 
and withered when they no longer draw sap and life from its 
supporting trunk. * 

Donna Maria was scarcely installed in her apartment before 
she demanded her attendants. 

" Senora," replied the major-domo, " his Majesty is only 
come to attend a hunting party, not to remain here, and has 
therefore not brought with him his usual retinae." 

" Nevertheless, surely the ELings hospitality will not per- 
mit his guests to lack necessaries."— ^'^Seaota^ 1.^90^ «^^^s«:^ 
command, and all that you reqaix o » ^ 

^^Tben bring us refr^ments awd ^WTvt\tv%Tca^^os^ 
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The major-domo bowed and left them. Night was ^Uen; 
the stars sparkled in the sky, in the farthest depths of the 
patio, beneatli Donna Maria's casement, the plaintive cry of 
an owl drowned the warbling of the nightingale. Aissa in 
the midst of this obscurity, overwhelmed by this untoward 
event, terrified at the silent fury of her companion, stood 
trembling at the further end of the apartment. From thence, 
she beheld Donna Maria pacing to and fro, like some pale 
shadow, her hand upon her chin, and her eye gazing on va- 
cancy, yet spai-kling with prqiects. She dared not accost her, 
for fear of arousing this anger, or disturbing this grief. The 
major-domo presently appeared with waxen tapers, which he 
placed upon the table. A slave followed him, bearing on a 
rich salver, two chased silver cups, dried fruits, and a large 
flask of Xeres wine. 

" The senora is served,^' said the major-domo. 

" I see neither the ink nor the parchment I asked for," 
said Donna Maria. 

" Senora, we have searched for some," returned the m^or- 
domo with embarrassment. " But the chancellor is not here, 
and all the parchment is in the royal coffers." 

Donna Maria knitted her brow. " Good, I understand," 
said she ; " thanks, now leave me." The major-domo quitted 
the room. "lam devoured by thirst," said Donna. JSIaria. 
"Dear Aissa, will you give me something to quench it." 
Aissa hastened to fill one of the cups with wine and offered it 
her companion, who drank greedily. " Have they not given 
us any water ?" asked she. " This wine increases my thirst, 
instead of quenching it." 

Aissa looked about her, and perceived a flower-painted 
earthen jar, such^ is used in the East to keep water cool and 
fresh even in the sunshine. She poured out a cup of pure 
water, into which Donna Maria emptied the wine remaining^ 
in her own. But her mind had already ceased to occupy 
itself with the wants of her body, and her thoughts retumed 
to their accustomed channels. 

" What am I doing herel" said she. " Why be thus losing- 
time when I ought to accuse the traitor of his treachery, and 
endeavour to win him back again." She turned abruptly to 
Aissa, who was anxiously watching her movements. " Come, 
yovLug girl — ^you, in whose p\xTO eye^ otlq td\^\. i«ws^ themr 
selves £Lhle to read your »onV — ^axiswet ^ ^ovsiw^'Oaa \siS3^ 
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unfortunate of her sex. Have you pride 1 Did you ever envy 
the splendour of my prosperity ? Have you for adviser during 
the gloomy hours of the night a bad angel who lures your 
feet from the path of love towards that of ambition. Oh, 
answer me! Remember that on the words you are about to 
pronounce hangs my destiny. Answer me, then, as you would 
answer Grod. Were you acquainted with this intended ab- 
duction — did you expect— did you hope for iti" , 

" Senora," replied Aissa, in a tone at once sad and sweet, 
" can you who have seen me fly so eagerly to my lover's anns, 
ask whether I hoped to be clasped in those of another f 

" You are right," said Donna Maria, impatiently ; " but 
your reply, although perhaps expressing all the candour of 
your soul, still appears to me a subterfuge. It may be because 
my heart is not so pure as your own, and that all earthly 
passions unite to darken and overwhelm it. Therefore I 
reiterate my question. Are you ambitious, and could you 
console yourself for the loss of your lover by the hope of a 
great fortune — a throne ?" 

** Senora," replied Aissa, shuddering, " I am possessed of 
no eloquence, and I cannot tell whether I shall succeed in 
convincing your grief; but by the living God, whether he be 
your God or mine, I swear to you, that in case Don Pedro 
held me in his power, and endeavoured to force his love upon 
me — ^I swear to you, I say, that I have a poniard with which 
to pierce myself to the heart, or a ring like yours from which 
to imbibe a mortal poison." 

" A ring like mine !" exclaimed Donna Maria, recoiling 
quickly, and hiding her hand beneath her mantle ; "you know f 

" I know from the whispers of every one in the palace, 
that devoted to Don Pedro, and trembling lest, after the loss 
of some battle, you should fall into the hands of his enemies^ 
you are in the habit of carrying in this ring a subtle poison 
to set you free at will For the rest, it is also a custom with 
the people of my I'ace. I should not be either less brave or 
less faithful to Agenor, than you would be to Don Pedro. 
Bather than he should lose his beloved, I would die l" 

Donna Maria pressed Aissa's hands, and even kissed her 

brow with a soi^t of wild tenderness. " You are a ^euerwva* 

child," said she, " and your words d\c\a.\je> tk^ qjwq. ^cqJv^ ^"^"^ 

had not something even more aacred.^^TiT£i^^«^^'^"'5^5^'^^^ 

jfl this world. Yes, I ouglit to die, \tfK^m^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^"^"^ 
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and niy glory ; but who will watch over this ingrate, ^is 
coward, whom I even yet love ? Who will save him from a 
shameful death, and a yet more shameful ruin ? He has nM 
a friend — ^he has millions of deadly enemies. Y<mi neither 
love him, nor will yield to his blandishments ; this is all I 
wish, since all I feared was the contrary. Now, my line <jf 
conduct is ready traced. Befwe daybreak to-morrow there 
shall be a change in Spain with which the whole uniTene 
shall ring." 

''Senora," said Aiasa, '' beware lest your conrageoiis mind 
carry you too far. Remember, I am alone in the world, and 
have neither hope nor happiness except in and through yon.** 

" I have thought of aU that ; nusibrtune has purified my 
heart ; having now no ordinary love, I am no longer selfish. 
Listen, A'issa, my resolution is taken — I am going to se^ 
Don Pedro. Search in the gold-inlaid coffer, which onght to 
be in the next chamber, there you will find a key : it is the 
key of the secret door opeinng into Don Pedro's apartments.^ 
ATssa hastened to find the key, and brought it to Donna 
Mai'ia, who took it from her. 

"Must I remain alone in this gloomy place, senora?" 
asked the yoiing girl. 

" I have a safe retreat for you. Here some one might 
perhaps gain admittance to you ; but at the lower end of die 
chamber from whence you have just brought this key, there 
is another door, opening into a ichamber enclosed by walls 
and without other means of access. I will lock you up 
there ; you will have nothing to fear." 

*' Alone? Oh, no! I should be afraid !"—« Child ! but 
you cannot accompany me. It is only from the King you 
. have anything to lear, and he will be with me." 

" True, senora," said Aissa, " Well, then, I resign myself 
to you. I will await your return, not in yonder dark and 
distant chamber, but here on the cushions on which you have 
just been reposing — here, where everything will recall to me 
your protecting presence." 

" But you must take some repose." 

" I do not need it, senora." 

"As you will, Aissa. Pass the moments of my absence in 
supplicating your God to cause me to triumph ; since then, 
to-morrow, in broad daylight, and. ixea iYoxa. i)\^ ^\i^<i\\«vv- 
eion, you will be able to take \iwfc toa.^ \ft ^Y«Mai«i», '^t^y- 
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morrow, on quitting me, you will be able to say, ' I am going 
to my husband, and no earthly power will be able to take 
me from him.' " 

''Thanks^ senora — rtfaanksT murmured Ausa, bathing the 
hands of her generous friend in tears of joy. " Oh, yes ! I 
will pray, and God will hear me." 

At the moment these two young women were exchanging 
this tender adieu, a human head might have been seen forcing 
its way through the foliage in the lower part of the patio, 
until it was on a level with the gallery, where it remained 
buried in the darkest shade. The head thus confounded 
"with the heavy masses of the surrounding foliage remained 
motionless. Donna Maria quitted the young girl, and lightly 
took her way towards the secret door. The head, without 
moving, followed her with its great white eyeballs, and 
beheld her enter the mysterious corridor. The soimd 
of a door creaking on its rusty hinges was then heard at the 
extremity of the oorridor, and the head immediately dis- 
appeared amidst the foliage, like that of a serpent making a 
hasty descent. It was the Saracen Hafiz, who thus glided 
down the polished trunk of a citron-tree. At its foot he 
found a dark figure awaiting him. 

^'What, Ha£z! already deserted your postT said this 
personage. — *' Yes, master ; for there is nothing more to bo 
se^i in the apartment. Donna Maria has just lefb it" 

" Where has she gone T — " She went to the end of the 
gallery on the right, and there she disappeared.' 

** Disappeared I Oh, by ihe sacred name of the Prophet, 
she has passed through the secret door, and gone to speak 
with the King. We are lost !" — " You know that I am 
at your command, Senor Mothril," said Hafiz, growing 
pale. 

^'Good; follow me to the royal apartments. All are 
asleep at this hour ; there are neither guards nor courtiers 
about Mount to the King's window, and listen, as you did 
yonder." — " There is an even simpler means, senor, by which 
you could listen for yoursel£" 

" What ?— Great Allah ! Speak quickly." 

'^ Follow me, then. I will climb up one of the columns of 
the patio until I reach a window, through. t.\»A Tu ^^Sai.- 
troduce myself, and glide on tiptoe V^oiow^ ^^ \wsc ^*"Swik 
back, which I will opeu for yoa. By xJoAam^aaaa^^^'^*^^^^ 
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CDQaUed to easily overhear Don Pedro and Maria PadilkAi 
Gonyersation/' 

''You are right, Hafiz ; the Prophet has inspired you.- I 
■will do as you say. Show me the way." 



CHAPTER LV. 

ISXPLANATIONS. 

DONKA Maria did not deceive herself — the danger • 
extreme. Wearied by long possession, spoilt by succefls, and 
corrupted by adversity, which purifies good though erring 
natures, Don Pedro craved evil stimulants instead of good' 
counsels His whole soul required changing ; and nothing 
would have been impossible with love; but this, it w«s^ 
greatly to be feared, Don Pedro no longer felt for Donns 
Mana. She therefore proceeded blindly along the dark path 
which was so well lighted for her enemy Mothril. Doubt- 
less, had she encountered the Moor by the way, and graspad 
a poniard in her hand, she would have struck him to the 
heart without mercy ; for she was sensible that the accursed - 
influence that had darkened her life during the last year was 
now beginning to have dominion over her. These thoughts 
were passing through Maria's mind as she opened the secret 
door, and found herself in the King's apartments. Don 
Pedro, nervous and irresolute, was wandering like a ghost up 
and down the gallery. Donna Maria's silence, her calm anger, 
inspired him with more lively apprehensions than the most 
violent ebullition of rage would have done. 

" She comes," he was saying, " to brave me even in the 
midst of my court — ^to show me that I am not master ; and 
really I am not, since the arrival of a woman overthrows all 
my projects and destroys all my prospects of pleasure. This 
is a yoke that I must break, and, if I am not strong enough 
to do it alone, I will seek assistance." He was saying 
these words when Maria, who had glided over the polished 
<shina tiles, seized him by the arm, saying, '' And who will 
assist you, sire V — " Donna Maria 1" exclaamed the King, as 
though he had beheld a spectre. 

" Yes, Donna Maria, come to ask you, lier King, in what the 
couDsels—the yoke, if you will — of a noble Spanish lady — of a 
woman who loves you, is more d\3^0TL0\iraic^ at xsiot^ V^^ea.vY ' 
than the yoke imposed on. yo\i \>y M.o^T\i, qxl ^ ^\cc\s^a2udl 
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King, by a MoorT — Don Pedro clenched his hands with 
rage. " There is no ^occasion for eiUier impatience or anger," 
said Donna Maria. '* This is neither the hour nor the place 
for it. You are in your own apartments, and, believe me, 
I have not intruded on you to dictate terms. Thus master, 
as you are, why suffer yourself to be irritated, sire 1 The 
lion does not quarrel with the ant." 

Don Pedro was not accustomed to hear these humble protes- 
tations from Maria's lips. He paused in amazement. *' Then 
lirliat are your wishes, senora f * said he. 

" Very trifling ones, sire. It appears you love another 
"voman ; it is your rights and I do not pretend to examine 
Aether yon use it ill or well I am not your wife, and were 
X 80, 1 should remember that, for my sake, you inflicted pain 
and grief on your former ones.'* 

" Do you reproach me for it V* said Don Pedro, fiercely, 
gladly seeking a pretext to grow angry. 

Donna Maria bore his gaze without shrinking. '' I am 
not God, to reproach kings with their crimes," said she. *' I 
am but a woman, living to-day, dead to-morrow — ^an atom, 
a breath, a nothing. But I have a voice, and I will use it in 
telling you what you will only hear from my lips. You 
love, Don Pedro, and each time that has happened a cloud 
has passed before your eyes, veiling the whole universe from 
you. But you turn away your head. To what are you 
listening ) What attracts your attention f 

^' I fancied that I heard a footstep in the next chamber," 
said Don Pedro. — " No, 'tis impossible l" 

** Why impossible ? Everything is possible here." 

" Prithee look, sire, whether any one is listening." 

" No ; there is no door to this chamber, and I have not a 
single attendant near me. It must have been the evening 
breeze lifting the hangings, and flapping them against the 
casement." 

^' I was saying," resumed Maria, " that since you no longer 
loved me, I was resolved to leave you." Don Pedro made an 
involuntary gesture. "I rejoice that my resolution gives 
you pleasure," said Maria, coldly. " I will leave you, then, 
and you shall never more hear of me. From this moment, 
sire. Donna Maria Padilla is no longer your mistress, but a 
humble servant, who is about to show you your true posi- 
tion. You have gained a battle, but it will be said thaik 
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others gained it for you ; in such a case, your ally must be 
your master, and this you will sooner or later prove. The 
Prince of Wales already demands the considerable sums that 
are due to him. This money it is out of your power to pay. 
His twelve thousand lances, which have hitherto fought for 
you, will now turn against you. Your brother has fouiul 
help in France ; and the constable, the beloved of all who 
bear a French name, will return hither thirsting for revenge. 
Here are two armies to fight ; with what will you oppose 
them? An army of Saracens! O Christian King, you 
have but one means of re-entering into the confederation of 
Princes of the Church, and yoii deprive yourself of it. 
Tou would draw upon yourself besides temporal arms the 
anger of the Pope, and excommunication ! Heflect ; the 
Spaniards are religious ; they would abandon you. Already 
the neighbourhood of the Moors terrifies and disgusts them. 
Kor is this all : the man who urges you on to your deetnio- 
tion would not think it completed by mere misery and 
disgrace; that is to say, in exile and defeat; he wishes 
to entrap you into an infamous alliance — ^to make you a 
renegade. God knows, I do not hate Aissa; I love and 
protect her, and would defend her like a sister, for I know the 
purity of her heart and life. Aissa, were she the daughter of a 
Saracen King — which she is not, and I will prove it — would 
not be more fitting for your Queen than myself, the daughter 
of ancient knights of Castile, the noble descendiant of twenty 
ancestors equal to Christian Kings. But have I ever asked 
you to raise me to the throiie 1 and yet, certes, I might 
have done so, for, Don Pedro, you loved me once !" Don 
Pedro sighed. '* Nor is this all. Mothril talks to you of 
Aissa's love. What am I saying 1 — he promises it you, 
perhaps?" Don Pedro gazed at her uneasily — ^yet, with 
vivid interest, as if ready to seize upon her wor^ before they 
were even uttered. " He j)romises that she will love you. 
Is it not so 1" 

" How could that be, senora ?" 

" It might well be, sire ; and you merit more than love. 

There are certain persons in your kingdom, and these ■ 

Aissa's equals, who feel for you more than adoration." Don , 

Pedro's face brightened. Donna Maria knew how to make 

every chord of his heart v\\>t8A« \>^w^»^ Vet ^\\^vyl tauoL I 

^^But, in short," she contmu^OL, "I^o^im. ^v»a. ^wj^^> 
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never love yon, for her affections are already bestowed upon 
another." 

" Is this true T exclaimed Don Pedro, furiously, ^ or is it 
only a calumny f ' 

" So little of a calumny, sire, that were you this very mo^ 
ment to question A.i8sa — and that without her having held 
any communication with me— she would tell you word for 
word what I have just told you." 

" Speak, aenora, speak ! by so doing you will indeed render 
me a service. Alssa loves some one — who is it ?*' 

" A French knight, called Agenor de Mauleon.*' 

'^ The ambassador who was sent to me at Soria ; and is 
Mothril aware of this T — " He is aware of it" 

"You assert this T— " I swear it." 

" And her heart is won in such a manner, that to promise 
me her love was on Mothril*s part an impudent &lsehood, an 
odious treachery !" 

" Yes; an impious falsehood, an odious tn^achery." 

" You can prove this, senora? " 

" At any moment you command me to do so, sire." 

" Repeat what you said, that I may convince myself that 
I heard aright." 

With all his haughtiness, Donna Maria ruled the King ; 
she did so throu^ both his jealousy and his pride.—" * ^ 
the living God T was Aissa's declaration just now, and the 
words still ring in my ears — * I swear that in case Don Pedro 
ever holds me in his power, and attempts to force his love 
upon me, I have here a poniard with which to pierce mjrself 
to the heart, and a ring like yours containing a mortal poiscm/ 
And she pointed to this ring upon my finger, sire." 

"This ring," repeated Don Pedro, in alarm. "What is 
this ring, then, senora T 

" It contains a subtle poison, sire ; I have worn it during 
the last two years, to secure my freedom of body and soul, in 
case, among the reverses of the fortune I have so faithfully 
followed, I may some day meet with one that will deliver 
me into the hands of your enemies." 

Don Pedro felt a remorseful pang at the sight of this 
simple and touching heroism.— " You have a noble hearty 
Maria," said he, " and I never loved a "wotokh «&^ ^ia^-^'a^- 
Bnt such reverses of fortune are far dis;t8Ji\>. Xw^TiS^^^os^ 
'■,bink of death.** 
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" As he did love me," thought Maria, turning pale, and 
with difficulty refi'aining from betraying her emotion. ** He 
no longer says, as he does." 

" And this was Aissa's own idea T resumed Don Pedii)^ 
after a pause. — " Entirely so, sire." 

" This is idolatry for her French knight" 

"It is a love equal to what I once bore you," rep2ie3 
Donna Maria. 

" That you once bore me !" repeated Don Pedro, ^wealer 
than his companion, and betraying his wound at the fii^ 
pang. — " Yes, sire." 

Dod Pedro knitted his brow. — " Can I question Aissa f* 

" Whenever you please, sire." 

"Will she speak before Mothril T— « Yes, sire, befoift 
Mothriir 

" She will relate all the details of her attachment V* 

"All, sire." 

" Mothril ! Mothril ! every punishment would be too 
feeble, every torture too mild to inflict on you in expiation 
of this cowardly attempt ! Bring Aissa hither, I entreat 
jou, senora." 

" I go, my lord; but reflect; I have betrayed this necret to 
serve the interests of my King. Will it not be better to 
trust in my word ? Cannot you believe me without exposing 
Aissa?" 

" Ah, you hesitate ! you are deceiving me !" 

" I do not hesitate, sire ; I only wish to awaken a littie 
confidence in your Majesty's breast. The truth of what I assert 
will be proved in a few days, without exposure of any kind." 

" It shall be proved immediately, and I summon you to 
produce your proofs, under pain of your accusations hot 
being believed." 

" My lord, I obey you," said Maria, greatly agitated. — " 1 
shall impatiently await your return, Maria." — " My lord, you 
«hall be obeyed." — " If you have spoken the truth, Donna 
Maria, to-morrow Spain shall not contain a single Moor who 
is not either a fugitive or proscribed." 

" Then to-morrow, my lord, you will be a great King, 

and I, a poor fugitive and forsaken woman, shall be able 

to return thanks to God for the greatest happiness h^ 

Jias yet afforded me in this vtotV^ — ^^ <5fcT\«!iiaA'^ c^l ^wat 

proeperity.*' 
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"Senoi*a, you turn pale — you totter — shall I summon 
afiBistance?" 

*^ Call no one, sire ! No ; I will return to my apartment, 
where refreshments are served. I left a cup of wine upon 
the table. I burn with thirst, and that once quenched, I 
shall be quite restored. Do not think of me, I entreat you. 
But I swear," exclaimed Maria, suddenly interrupting herself, 
and huriying towards the neighbouring chamber, " I swear 
that some one is here ! This time I am not mistaken, I 
heard a man's footstep." — ^Don Pedro seized a taper, Maria 
took another, and they both hastily entered the apartment. 
It was deserted — ^nothing announced that it had been lately 
tenanted, only the curtain beside the outer door, of which 
Hafiz had spoken, slightly shook. — ** No one," said Maiia, in 
surprise; "yet I distinctly heard what I said." 

"I told you before it was impossible. Oh, Mothril, 
Mothril ! what vengeance I will take on you for tliis 
treachery ! You will return, then, senora ?" 

" Only give me time to apprise Aissa, and return with her 
by the secret passage." — Saying this. Donna Maria took leave 
of the King, who, in his feverish impatience, almost con- 
founded his gratitude for the present service with the re- 
membrance of past love. In fact, Donna Maria was a beau- 
tiful and passionate woman, whom it was difficult to forget 
after having once seen. Proud and imperious, she imposed 
respect whilst she won love. More than once this despot 
King had trembled before her anger, and oftener still his 
worn-out heart had throbbed wildly in the expectation of her 
coming. Thus^ when she quitted him after these explana- 
tions, he felt inclined to hurry after her, and say, " What 
matters Aissa? you are all that I love." — But Donna Maria 
had closed the iron door, and the only sounds that met the 
King's ears were the rustling of her silken robe, and the 
crackling of the withered leaves as she trampled them under 
foot. 



CHAPTER LVL 

~ MABIA'S BING and AiSSA'S DAGGEB. 

Mothril's foot had barely touched the gi:o\m)3t, ^VscL^i^s'cxja* 
Maria fancied she heard a footstep •, ior \>eioT^ ««^^xq»52k>s^^ 
the tapestry so as to overhear what waa \)eva^ \^q\X^^ ^^to^ 
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liim, he had removed his sandals. The revelation of Aiissa's 
secret had filled him with fear and horror. That Doiun 
Maria hated him he did not doubt; that she would endea- 
vour to ruin him by aspersing his motives, and revealiBg 
Ms ambition, the Moor was certain ; but what he could Boi 
support was the idea of Don Pedro becoming indiffereut to 
Aissa. A'issa^ betrothed to Mauleon, would be for Don 
Pedro an object without charm or value ; and no longer to 
bold Don Pedro by his love for Aissa, was like dropping tl» 
restraining rein of a furious horsa In a few moments the 
whole of this scaffolding, raised with so much c&re, wooUL 
oome tumbling down. Aissa, sure of being protected, woiidd 
return with Donna Maria^ and reveal to Don Pedro the seerei 
of her love. Then Donna Maria would regain her aaeen* 
dancy, and Aissa lose hers, whilst he himself, disgraced, con- 
founded, driven, away, and scouted as a miserable deceiver, 
would tread with hid compatriots the dreary path to ezik^ 
admitting that he was not cast into a bloody grave by tim 
tempest of royal fury. These were the prospects that unfolded 
themselves before the eyes of the Moor whilst Donna Maria 
was speaking; and her words fell one by one on his ear 
like drops of molten lead on a bleeding wound. BreatUeei^ 
bewildered — ^now cold as marble, now with the blood cours- 
ing through his veins like boiling lava — Mothril asked him- 
self, with his hand on his faithful poniard, why be should 
not with one blow destroy both the speaker and the listener, 
and thus save, not only his life, but his cause. Had another 
i;uardian angel instead of Maria stood beside Don Pedro, be 
would not have failed to warn him that he ran a teniUe 
risk. All at once the Moor's face brightened ; the icy swesfe 
no longer stood upon his brow. Two words that fell from 
Maiia's lips had opened to him at the same moment the way 
of safety through the path of crime. He calmly allowed 
her to finish her recital ; she might now tell all her thoughle 
to Don Pedro ; and it was not until the close of the oo»- 
versation, when he had no longer anything to fear, that he 
quitted his hiding-place. And the tapestry trembled behind 
him, as Don Pedro and Donna Maria had observed. Mothril, 
once more outside, paused for the space of two seconds, and 
said to himself, — 
*'It will take her three \imQi& aa\oii^ \ft x^twru to her 
apartment by the secret comdor aa\ ^ci»2^ \»Va.T^»<aKJw^>^ 
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by the patio. Hafiz !'* he continued, aloud, striking the 
young tiger, who stood awaiting his orders, on the shoulder, 
*' hasten to the passage from the gallery. Stop Donna Maria 
•when she appears — ask her pardon, as though you were 
struck with repentance. Accuse wie, if you will — ^avow, 
reveal— do what you please ; only detain her from entering 
the gallery for five minutes.'* 

'' Grood, master," returned Hafiz ; and crawling like a 
lizard up the carved pillar of the patio, he entered the pas- 
sage whence the approaching footsteps of Donna Maria were 
already heard. 

Meanwhile, Mothril made a tour of the garden, ascended 
the flight of steps leading to the gallery, and entered Donna 
Maria's £^)artment. In one hand he grasped his poniard, 
in the other a small golden fla9on, which he had just taken 
fi*om amongst the folds of his ample vest The waxen taper 
was guttering in its socket, and Aissa, with closed eyes, lay 
softly slumbering on her cushions. From her half-opened 
lips a beloved name issued with her fragrant breath. 

"First for Aissa," said the Moor, with a gloomy look. 
''Once dead, she will be unable to confirm what Donna 
Maria' has asserted. Yet to strike my child, my sleeping 
child ! She for whom — if I do not too easily take alai*m — 
Allah, perhaps, reserves a crown. Let me wait ; she shall 
be the last to die. I will still preserve a ray of hope." 

He approached the table, and taking up the silver cup still 
half filled with the draught prepared by Donna Maria her- 
self^ emptied the whole contents of the flagon into it. 
^' Maria," he muttered, softly, with a frightful smUe, " forgive 
me if this poison is not equal to what you carry in your 
ring; but we poor Moors are mere barbarians. If my 
beverage displeases you, I will offer you my poniard." lie 
bad scarcely finished his talk before the supplicating tone? 
of Hafiz, mingled with the more animated ones of Donna 
Maria, reached his ear from the secret corridor. 

" For pity's sake I" the boyish monster wAs saying, " pardon 
my youth. I was ignorant of what my master made me do." 

" I will see another time," returned Maria. " Now leave 
me. I shall know how to make inquiries, and gather from 
the testimonies concerning you the truth you. acQ co\^<^^ft2ksk% 
from me." 

MotibrU hastened to conceal bitaaeli Ni^vsx^ ^^ \«2^w^sc^ 
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that curtained a window. Placed here, he conld sea anil 
hear all that passed, and rush upon Donna Maria if she 
attempted to quit the chamber. 

Hafiz, on being thus dismissed by her, proceeded -slowly j 
down the long gallery. Maria then entered her chamber, ' 
and contemplated the sleeping Aissa with indefinable emotion, i 
" I have betrayed the secret of your love," said she — " clouded 
your dove-like beauty ; but the wrong I have done you, poor 
child, shall be soon repaired. You are sleeping beneath my 
protection. Sleep on 1 I leave you to your sweet drsaniB 
still a moment longer." She advanced a step towards Ausft; 
Mothril grasped his poniard. But Donna Maria's movt- 
ment brought her near the table where stood the silvet cup 
of ruby wine, inviting her parched lips. She took it nA, 
and drank a deep draught. She had scarcely swallowed ttie 
last mouthful before the icy clasp of death seized upon her 
heart. She staggered — ^her eyes became fixed — she pressed 
her two hands on her breast ; and divining from this intoler- 
able suffering some fresh misfortune — ^perhaps some new 
treachery — she gazed wildly around her, as if to question the 
two mute witnesses of her agony — solitude and slumber. 
Her breast burned like raging fire; the blood rushed to her 
&.ce — it seemed as though her heart had mounted into her 
throat. She opened her lips, and endeavourd to utter a Cry. 
Swift as lightning Mothril prevented her doing so, by placing 
his hand over her mouth. In vain she struggled in his ams, 
in vain she tore his fingers with her teeth. Mothril, whilst 
retaining her in his hold, extinguished the taper, and Maria 
was at the same moment wrapped in darkness and in deafiL 
Her feet convulsively beat the floor for a few seconds, and 
aroused her sleeping companion. Aissa started from the 
couch, and in endeavouring to make her way through the 
darkness, stumbled over Maria's body. She fell into Mothnlll^ 
arms, who, seizing both her hands, flung her beside Mwtm, 
at the same time gashing her shoulder with his poniftrd. 
Deluged with blood, Aissa fainted. Mothril then dragged 
the ring containing the poison from Maria's finger, emptied 
its contents into the silver cup, and replaced it on his vkv 
tim*s hand. Then staining the poniard the Moorish' girl 
was in the habit of carrying in her girdle with blood, 4e 
placed it beside Maria, so t\iat it. qi^y^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^•^ 3**^ 
tklleix from her grasp. 1\i\s YiotriVA^i ^^swa QQ^!».^^fc^ Njwr. 
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time than it would have taken an Indian serpent to suffocate 
in his coils two gazelles which he had watched sporting in 
the sun on the grassy expanse of a savannah. All that was 
now necessary for its completion was for Mothril to place 
himself beyond the reach of suspicion, l^othing could' be 
more easy. He re-entered the neighbouring patio, as if he 
Jhad returned from some journey of inspection. He inquired 
of the attendants whether the King had retired, and learnt 
in reply that they had just beheld him impatiently pacing 
to and fro the gallery. Mothril asked for lus cushions, de- 
sired one of tlie attendants to read him certain verses in the 
Koran, and then appeared to sink into profound slumber. 
• Haiiz, although unable to communicate with his master, 
liad instinctively known what to do. He had mixed with 
Don Pedro's guards, preserving his usual gravity of de- 
meanour. Half an hour thus passed. The most profound 
silence reigned through the palace. All at once a loud cry 
was heard proceeding from the depths of the royal gallery, 
and the King's voice shouted, " Help I help l" Every one 
rushed towards the galleiy ; the guards grasping their naked 
swords, the attendants armed with the first weapon that came 
to hand. Mothril, rubbing his eyes and stretching himself 
as if still heavy with sleep, inquired what was the matter 1 

" The King ! the King !" replied the eager crowd. 

Mothril arose and followed them. He saw Hafiz advanc- 
ing in the same direction, also rubbing his eyes and looking 
scared and astonished. They then beheld Don Pedro, stand- 
ing with a flambeau in his hand, on the threshold of Donna 
Maria's apartment. He was ghastly pale, and uttering loud 
cries and imprecations, which he redoubled as from time to 
time he turned towards the chamber. Mothril pressed 
through the mute and trembling crowd that surrouDded the 
half-fiantic Prince. A dozen flambeaus cast their blood-red 
light over the gallery. 

" See I see 1" cried Don Pedro. " Dead, both of them !" 
' " Dead 1" repeated Mothril ; " who are dead, my liege T 
^ " Behold, shameless Saracen," exclaimed the King, whose 
bair stood on end. 

; .Motliril took a torch from the hands of a soldier, and, 
fllowly entering the chamber, recoiled, or sfteiaftA.^ ^^ ^'2» '^^ 
tiiid sight of the two corpses aud tYieAaloo^XaMx^^v^^^^^^s^ 
.^'^ Donna Maria I Donna Aiaaaf ^e «xR\»:\m^^. -^ <^x«?^* 
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AUab !" — ^The crowd repeated, with a shudder, ^ Doom 
Maria — ^Douna A&sa, dead !" 

Mothril flung himself on his knees and regarded the tvo 
victims with mournful earnestness. " My lord,*' said he to 
Don Pedro, who had buried his f&ce in his two handle 
** there has been murder committed here. Deign to conh 
mand every one to retire. ' — The King made no reply : at a 
sign from Mothril every one slowly withdrew. — " My loard,*' 
repeated Mothril, in the same tone of affectionate persisteajoey 
*' there has been a crime committed." 

" Wretch/' exclaimed Don Pedro, recovering hinweiC 
" Do I behold you here — ^you who have betrayed me 1*' 

*' My King must be suffering deeply since he thus iU-toeats 
his best friends," said Mothril, with unaltered gentleness. 

" Maria — A]^sa-— dead !" exclaimed Don Pedro, wildly. 

" My lord," said Mothril, " I do not complain." 

" You miscreant — you complain, and of what V* 

" That I behold in Donna Maria's hand the weapon wkidi 
has shed the illustrious blood of my ancient rulers — slain the 
daughter of my venerated master, the Grand Caliph." 

" It is true," murmured Don Pedro. ^ The poniard is in 
Donna Maria's hand ; but slie herself — she whose features 
wear so frightful an expression, whose eyes are still filled 
with menaces, whose lips are covered with foam, who has 
killed her r 

** How can I tell, sire 1 I was asleep, and entered the 
chamber after you." And the Saracen, after having silently 
contemplated the livid visage of Maria, shook his head ; only 
he carefully examined the half-emptied cup. — " Poison f 
muttered he. 

The King bent over the corpse in gloomy terror, and 
seized its stiffened hand. 

" Ah 1" he exclaimed, " the ring is empty." 

" The ring," repeated Mothril, feigning surprise. ** What 
ring?" 

" Yes," continued the King, " the ring containing the 
mortal poison. Then Maria has destroyed herself. Maria, 
whose return I was awaiting — ^Maria, who might have still 
hoped that my love ^" 

" Nay, ray lord, I fancy you deceive yourself. Donna 
3farza was jealous, and knew that your heart had long been 
occupied by another womaii. E/eiOfict, sire, that she must 
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have been overwhelmed with ehame and mortification, and 
her pride received a mortal wound in finding Aissa thus snm^ ^ 
moned to your presence. The first burst of anger over, she ' 
would prefer death to desertion ; besides, she has not died 
without her revenge, and to a Spaniard revenge is dearer 
than life." 

The tone of frank confidence in -which this perfidious 
speech was uttered, imposed on Don Pedro for a moment ; 
but all at once carried away hj his grief and resentment, he 
seized the Moor by the throat, exclaiming, " You lie, 
Mothril ! You are mocking me : you ascribe Donna 
Maria's death to my desertion ; l^en you either are, or feign 
to be, ignorant that I preferred my noble love to all the 
world r 

" My lord, you did not say so the other day when you 
licensed Donna Maria of wearying you." 

'^ Do not remind me of that in the presence of this corpse, 
accursed Moor." 

" My lord, I would fetter my tongue, I would resign my 
life rather than displease you; but I must act the part of a 
fsdthful friend in alleviating your grie£" 

" A&sa — Maria 1" repeated Don Pedro, in despair. " Oh, 
that my kingdom could repurchase an hour of your lives." — 
" Allah's will be done," said the Moor, mournfully. " Al- 
though he has taken from me the joy of my old age, the 
flower of my life, the pearl of innocence that enriched 
my dwelling." 

" Miscreant f exclaimed Don Pedro, in whom these words, 
purposely hazarded, reawakened his selfishness and con- 
sequently his fury, '^ you still vaunt Aiasa's candour and 
innocence — you who know her degrading love for the Frwich 
adventurer." 

" I !" vociferated the Moor, in a stifled voice, and with a 
burst of wrath none the less terrible for being feigned ; " who 
has dared to say thisl" — " One whom your hate can no 
longer harm — one whose lips falsehood never stained — the 
woman death has torn from me." 

" Donna Maria I" said the Moor, contemptuously ; " she 
had an object in saying so. She might well se^ to calum- 
niate the girl her vengeance has now slain." — Don Pedro 
remained wrapped in silent reflection on this bold and logical 
accusation. — " If Donna Aissa were not scabbed 'witiv %. 
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poniard it would perhaps be said that she had attempts to 
assassinate Donna Maria." v 

This last speech overstepped the bounds of audacity ; Don 
Pedro took advantage of it. — "And why not?" said he, 
" Donna Maria revealed to me your daughter's secret May 
not she have revenged herself upon her for this revelation T 

" You observe," said Mothril, "that Donna Maria's ria^ 
is empty — ^who can have emptied it besides herself ? King, 
you are indeed blinded, since, by the death of these two 
women you cannot see that Donna Maria deceived you."- 

" But how ? She went to bring me the proof of her words 
'—to bring A'issa to confirm them." 

« Did she come T— " She is dead." 

" Because her coming was to prove what was fals&" 

Don Pedro again bowed his head in bewilderment at this 
terrible mystery. — " The truth !" he murmured, ** who will 
tell me the truth T— « I will, sira" 

" You !" exclaimed the King, with redoubled hatred ; ** you, 
the monster who persecuted Donna Maria, who wished me 
to abandon her, and have been the cause of her death. WelM 
you shall quit my kingdom and depart into exile — that ii 
the only favour I will show you !" 

. " Hush, sire ! a miracle !" replied Mothril, without 
noticing this outburst of Don Pedro's. "Donna Aissa's 
heart throbs beneath my hand ; she lives ! she lives I" 

" She lives !" exclaimed Don Pedro. " You ai-e sure of itf 

" I feel the pulsation of her heart." 

" The wound is perhaps not mortal — a doctor !" 

" No Christian leech," said Mothril, with grave authorify, 
" shall lay his hand upon a noble maiden of my race. Ansa 
may not be saved, but if she is, it shall be by me alone.''^-*- 
" Save her, Mothril 1 save her, that she may be able to tell.^ 

Mothril cast a meaning look at the King. 

<< That she may tell how both of us have been calumniated, 
my lord," said he. 

Don Pedro, who was kneeling beside the two corpaea, 

gazed first on the livid face of Maria, convulsed and distcnrted 

by a hideous death, and then on the calm sweet countenance 

of the lifeless Aissa. — "Donna Maria was in fact ve»y 

jealous,** said he to himself; "and I i*emember she nerer 

tried to defend Blanche o£ "BourVioii, ^'Wcdl\ y^V. \a ^eaih to 

please her."— He rose fcoxn \iVft Vn^^ ^v^i Vss^^ ^^nidKasi^ 
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to think of anything but the young Aissa. — "Save her, 
Mothril !" said he to the Saracen. 

" Fear not, sirej it is my will that she lives ; and she shall 
live.'* 

Don Pedro withdrew, struck with a sort of superstitious 
terror. He &ncied that Donna Maria's spectre rose from 
the ground and followed him down the gallery. — " As soon 
Eis the young girl is able to speak, either apprise me of it or 
bring her to me. I will then question her.*' 

Such were his last words as he returned to his apartments 
with a heart void of regret, love, or hope. 

Mothril ordered the doors to be closed. He then made 
Elafiz gather certain herbs, the juice of which he expressed 
ind applied to Aissa's wound — a wound which his skilful 
poniard had inflicted with all the dexterity of a surgeon's 
knife. After being made by Mothril to inhale several power- 
ful essences, Aissa came to herself. She was still weak, but 
memory revived with her returning strength, and her first 
lot on regaining her senses was to utter a cry of affright. — 
^he had caught sight of the inanimate body of Maria Padilla 
lying at her feet, the eyes glaring with anguish and despair. 



CHAPTER LYIL 

TB£ GOOD CONSTABLE'S PRISON. 

Meanwhile, Duguesolin had been conducted to Bordeaux, 
bhe residence of the Prince of Wales, where, although treated 
nrith the greatest kindness and respect, he found himself a 
dose prisoner. The castle in which he was confined had 
both a governor and a jaUor. A hundred men-at-arms com- 
posed the guard, and iJlowed no one access to the prisoner. 
Occasionally some of the most distinguished officers in the 
English army did themselves the honour of paying him a 
Hsit. John Chandos, the Sire d'Albret, and the principal 
Qobles of Guyenne, obtained permission to frequently dme 
Eifid sup with him ; and Duguesclin, who was both a good 
iiost and a joyous companion, gladly received them, and in 
M3d«r to treat them well, borrowed money on his Breton 
estates. Little by little the constable lulled the doubts and 
fears of the garrison. He seemed to be b»?g»YJ ^^^"^psss^-^ 
ttid ^xpi-essed no wish for freedom. ^\i«n >IJftft^wiR«k <^ 
Wtimvimted him, and jestingly aWudod. \iO \^ Trwiswci^^^ 
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said, " Patience, monseignenr, it is being obtained." The 
prince then confided to him his annoyances ; and Duguesclin, 
with his usoal frankness, reproadied him for having devoted 
his power and genius to the service of so bad a cause as that 
of Don Pedro. " How," said he, " could a prince of your 
merit lower himself by defending this robber, this assaaeiii, 
this crowned renegade T 

" State reasons,*' replied the prince. — ^' And the wish to 
disturb France, was it not ?" said the constable. 

" Ah, Messire Bertrand ! do not make me talk politics," 
returned the prince ; and then they both laughed. 

The Princess of Wales fiiequently sent Bertrand presents 
of little dainties or trifles wrought by her own hand, and 
this kindness made the prisoner's sojourn in the fortress 
more supportable. But he had no one near him to whom 
to confide his chagrins, and these were deep. He felt that 
time was passing away ; and this army, levied with so much 
difficulty, was every day becoming more and more- scattered, 
and more difficult to re-assemble when it would be needed. 
He had, almost under his eye, the spectacle of the twelve 
hundred officers and men taken prisoners with him at Na- 
varetto — the nucleus of an invincible troop, which once 
free, would gather round it with ardour the scattered re- 
mains of that great power crushed by a single day of unex- 
pected defeat. His thoughts often reverted to the King of 
Prance, doubtless, at this moment, greatly embarrassed. He 
beheld, from the depths of his gloomy prison, his dear and 
venerated master walking with bowed-down head in the 
trellised garden of St. Paul, sometimes lamenting, sometimes 
hoping, and murmuring, like Augustus, " Bertrand, give me 
back my legions." "And meanwhile," continued Duguesclin, in 
his silent soliloquy, " France is overrun by the reflux of the 
companies. Caverley and the Green Benight are, like locusts, 
devouring the remains of the poor hwrvest." Then his 
thoughts wandered to Spain, to Don Pedro's insolent abuse 
of power, and the obscure position of Henry, for ever cast 
from the throne so recently just within his grasp. And then 
the constable could not help blaming the cowardly indolence 
of this prince, who, instead of hotly pursuing his work — 
conaecratdng his life and fortune to the task of stirring up 
h&lf the CJiristian world againB>\» ^€» \L\A«L>t}SiS?65L ^^sAiiaxda 
around Don Pedro— was pTo\)a\JW \€ia^v^^ «i^ \e\^«sA \b- 
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grading existence with some ignoble chatelain. When these 
thoughts crowded on the mind of the good constable, his 
prison became odious to him. He regarded the iron bars as 
Samson did the hinges of the gates of Gaza, and felt him- 
self strong enough to carry away the walls on his shoulders. 
Bat prudence quickly counselled him to put a good face upon 
the matter ; and as to his Breton loyalty he added a good 
deal of Norman craftiness — as he was at the same time brave 
and cunning — he never uttered so many shouts of laughter, 
never drank so roysteringly, as in the hour o£ weariness and 
despondency. Nevertheless, a superior authority caused the 
most rigorous surveillance to be exercised over the prisoner. 
Too proud to complain, the constable was ignorant to whom 
€Mr to what he was indebted for this display of severity, 
which even went to the length of stopping all communication 
between him and Prance. 

The English court regarded the capture of Duguesclin as 
one of the haj^iest results of the victory of Navaretto. In 
fact, the constable was ike only obstacle that the English, 
eommanded by such a hero as the Prince of Wales, could 
meet with in Spain. 

King Edward, well advised, wished, little by little, to ex- 
tend his power in this country ravaged by civil war. He fore- 
saw that Don Pedro, through his alliance with the Moors, 
would sooner or later be dethroned — ^that Don Henry, van- 
quished and killed, there would remain no aspirants to the 
throne of Castile, which would then prove an easy prey to 
the victorious army of the Prince of Wales, But if Ber- 
trand were free, it would make a great change in the £tce of 
affairs. He might return to Spain, regain the advantages 
lost at Navaretto, defeat the English and Don Pedro, place 
Henry de Transtamare finally on the throne, and thus 
put an end to a scheme of domination that £3r five years 
had occupied the attention of King Edward's co\^ciL 
Edward judged men less chivalrously than his son did. He 
imagined the constable might endeavour to make his escape^ 
or if not, might be carried away ; that even as a prisoner, 
chained and powerless within four walls, he might still give 
good counsel — a plan of invasion — a ray of hope to the van- 
quished party. Thus Edward had placed over B\3.^<««363Jk 
two incorruptible guardians — ^tVie govet^cK wA 'ikjkfe Sj^<«.^ 
who were only to to relieved by Hae- wgecaai ^ca^R^asso^ ^\*(isia 
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English court. Edward did not communicate to the 
nently noble and loyal Prince of Wales the secret desig 
his counsellors ; he feared lest his magnanimous reais 
should place obstacles in his way. The fact was, the Ec 
monarch was determined to on no account resign the pri 
£:>r any ransom whatever, and that he hoped by gaining 
to withdraw him eventually team the hands of the J 
Prince, and conduct him to London, where the Towe: 
peared to him a far safer place in which to deposit so 
trious a prisoner — so great a treasure— than the cast 
Bordeaux. Certes, if fiie prince had been warned ol 
determination, he would have set Duguesclin at liberty "h 
receiving the official order for his detention. They • 
besides, waiting for matters to be well adjusted in S 
Don Pedro seated firmly on the throne, and France 
rigorously in check, to be able, by a sudden policy of i 
to recall, by an order from the privy council, the Prir 
Wales to London with his prisoner. For this favou 
moment the English monarch was -waiting. 

Duguesclin was in ignorance of the threatening a 
He rested in perfect confidence on the power of his 
queror at Navaretto. The day so long desired by the 
trious prisoner at last broke through his prison bars. 
Sire de Laval arrived at Bordeaux with his ransom. Ii 
noon ; the sunshine fell obliquely on the apartment o; 
constable, who being at that moment alone, was i 
watching the bright i-ays dance and flicker on the e 
•wall. The tiTimpets sounded, the drums beat. Beri 
comprehended that some illustrious visitor had just an 
The Prince of Wales entered his apartment bareheaded, 
a smile upon his lips. 

" Well, sir constable," said he, as Bertrand bowed 
knee before him. " How do you like the sunshine 1 
inde^ a fine morning." 

" Truly, monseigneur," replied Duguesclin, " I love 
songs of the nightingales in my own country far better 
the squeaking of the mice in Bordeaux. But the will of 
must not be disputed by man." 

" On the contrary, sir constable," said the prince, " 
sometimes proposes, and man disposes. Have you hearc 
news from your country T 
^'No^ monseigneur," replied. ■BfcxlxMA,m^\x^^5J^^^- 
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*^ Then, sir constable, you will soon be free. The money 
has arrived." And ^so saying, the prince shook the hand of 
the stupified Berirrand, and smilingly left him. Ashe passed 
through the door he said to the officer charged with guarding 
the prisoner, " Sir governor, you will, if you please, allow the 
firiend bringing his ransom free access to the constable.'* 
After saying this, the prince left the castle. The governor, ^ 
gloomy and thoughtful, remained alone with the prisoner. 

This unexpected arrival of Laval would frustrate all the 
plans of the English council ; and Duguesclin would, in spite 
of all, be free. Without an express order from King- 
Edward the governor dared not oppose the Prince of Wales' 
wi 1, and this order had not arrived. Nevertheless, the 
governor was aware of the secret intentions of the English 
Government ; he knew that the constable being set at liberty 
would prove a source of misfortune to his coxmtry, and 
diagrin to King Edvrard. He therefore resolved on attempt- 
ing to accomplish by himself what the government had still 
left undone, so great had been Mauleon*s expedition, so en- 
thusiastic the eagerness of the Bretons to liberate ,their hero. 
The governor, therefore, instead of giving directions to the 
jailor, as the Prince of Wales had desired him, came himself 
to keep the constable company. 

" Then you are free, sir constable," said he ; " and it will 
be a real misfortune to us to lose you." 

Duguesclin smiled. 

" And why so ?" said he in a jesting tone. 

^'It is so great an honour, sir constable, for a simple 
knight like me to have the guardianship of so celebrated a 
warrior as yourself." 

" Good," returned the constable in his usual cheerful man- 
ner ; " I am one of those persons who are always taken in 
battle. The Prince of Wales will infallibly make me pri- 
soner again, and then you shall have the task of guarding 
me, for I swear you do it well." The governor sighed. " I 
have but one consolation remaining," said he. 

" What is that 1" — " I have aU your companions — twelve 
hundred Bretons, prisoners like yourself, under my charge — 
I can talk to them about you." 

Duguesclin felt all his joy abandon him «i.t» iVia \Js^<3s^^ci^ ^'^ 
his friends remaining prisoners, wlaiVat \xft, i^^^^ lywsv '^^^ 
tiritjr, was again beholding the 8\iii«^\im^ oi\iv^^Cia^;»'^^^»2s^^ 
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" Your woi*thy comrades/* continued the governor, " will 
lament your departure ; but by my good offices I will lef sen 
the weariness of their captivity as much as possible." Another 
mgh. from Bertrand, who this time began silently to pace the 
paved floor of his chamber. " Oh what a glorious preroga- 
tive is that of genius and valour," continued the governor, 
^to cause a single man to be worth twelve hundred pat 
together !" 

" How is that T asked Bertrand. 

'* I mean, sir constable, that the sum brought hither bj 
the Comte de Laval to liberate you would be sufHcieut to 
pay the ransom of your twelve hundred companions." 

" That is true," muttered the constable, more thbughtfully, 
more gloomily than ever. 

'' It is the flrst time," continued the Englishman, " that 
it has been visibly demonstrated to me that one man is 
worth a whole army. For in fact, sir constable, your twelve 
hundred Bretons are in themselves an army, and capable o£ 
xmdertaking a campaign alone. By St George ! if I wexe in 
your place, and rich as you are, I would only leave Bordeaux 
like an illustrious captain at the head of my twelve hundred 
soldiers. " 

" Here is a brave man," said Duguesclin, thoughtfully to 
himself; " he points out my duty to me. In fact, it is not 
right that a man made of flesh and blood like others, should 
cost his country as dear as twelve hundred brave and honest 
fellow-Christians." The governor watched with an atten- 
tive eye the success of his insinuations. " Then," said Ber- 
trand all at once, '* you think that seventy thouaajid florins 
would ransom the Bretons." 

'* I am certain of it, sir constable." 

*^ And that on this sum being paid, the prince would set 
them at liberty ?"— " Without haggling."—" Will you gui^ 
rantee it ?" — " On my honour, and my life!" 6aid the govemoi^ 
trembling with joy. 

" It is well. Send, if you please, my friend and compatriot 
the Sire de Laval to me. Send my scribe also, with all that 
is requisite to draw up a schedule in proper form." 

The governor lost no time ; he was so overjoyed that he 
ibr^ot his orders were to allow no one to have access to the 
prisoner except the Engliskk auOi ^^l^%.N^rc^^\2da natoial 
-enemiea. 
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• He transmitted Bertrand's orders to the astonished jailor, 
and himself hastened to apprise the Prince of Wales. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE RAKSOM. 

Bordeaux was in a state of tumult and agitation caused by 
the arrival of the Comte de Laval, with his four mules laden 
with gold, and fifty men-at-arms bearing the colours of France 
and Brittany. A considerable crowd had foUowed the im- 
posing cortege, and on every visage was depicted either 
anxiety and disappointment when the f&ce was English, or 
joy and triumph when it was either Gascon or Erendi. 

The Sire de Laval received in passing the congratulations 
of some, and the muttered imprecations of others. But his 
countenance was calm and unmoved j he rode at the head of 
his troop with one hand on the hilt of his dagger, the other 
on the rein of his powerful black horse ; and with raised 
visor cleft the masses of the curious crowd without allowing 
any obstacle to either quicken or retard his progress. He 
arrived before the castle where Duguesclin was confined, and 
dismounting, gave his horse to his squire, and commanded 
the four muleteers to unpack the coffers containing the 
specie. They obeyed. Whilst they were unloading their 
mules one after another, and the curious crowd pressed 
closely around them, a knight, with a lowered visor, without 
either colours or device, approached the Sire de Laval, and 
said to him in pure French, '^ Messire, you are about to have 
the happiness of beholding the illustrious prisoner, and the 
still greater one of setting him at liberty, and bearing him 
away in the midst of your brave men-at-arms. I, one of 
the constable's best Mends, shall perhaps not have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him ; will you, ^erefore, allow me to 
accompany you to his dungeon)" 

" Sir knight," said the Comte de Laval, " your voice falls 
pleasantly on my ear ; you speak the languagie of my country, 
but I am not acquainted with you, and if any one demanded 
your name I should be forced to be guilty of falsehood." 

" You can reply," said the unknown, " that I am the Che- 
valier de Mauleon." — " But you are not \)l<* t^^v^^ '^^ 
comte, gnickJj. " For the Sire de M«Qiw«i\fei^>»»\sv ^s^^sss: 
to reach Sp&in more speedily " 
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" I come from him, messire. Do not refuse my request 
T have one word to say to the constable — only one." — ^** Tell 
it to me then, and I will faithfully transmit it to the coli- 
stable." 

" I can only say it to himself, and even then he would not 
understand it without my showing him my face. I entreat 
you, Sire de Laval, by the honour of the arms of France, of 
which, I swear to you by God, I am one of the most zealous 
defenders, not to refuse me !" 

" I believe you, messire," said the comte ; adding, with a 
feeling of wounded pride, " but knowing who I am, you place 
little confidence in me f 

" When you know who I am myself, sir comte, you will 
not say so. This is the third day I have passed at Bordeaux 
vainly endeavouring to gain access to the constal^e, and 
neither gold nor cunning has been successful.** 

" To me your conduct appeared suspicious,'* said the ^omte^ 
" and I will not for your sake burden my conscience with a 
lie. Besides, what interest have you in visiting the con- 
stable when in ten minutes' time he will be at liberty ; itf fact, 
in ten minutes' time he will stand where you do now, and 
you can then say to him this important word." 

The stranger made an impatient gesture. " In the first 
place," said he, " I am not of your opinion, nor do I look upon 
the constable as free. Something tells me that his sortie 
from prison will be attended with more disappointment than 
you suppose. Besides, admitting that he will be free in ten 
minutes, I should already be so far on my road. I should 
avoid the delay of the ceremony of restoring him to libel-ty, 
the visit to the prince, the thanks to the governor, the fare- 
well feast. I entreat you take me with you ; I may be useful 
to you." The stranger was at this moment interrupted by 
the appearance of the jailor, who came to invite the Sire de 
Laval to enter the constable's apartment. The comte took 
leave of his petitioner, with an air of abrupt authority. The 
stranger knight, whom he fancied shuddered beneath his 
armour, retreated behind the men-at-arms, where leaning 
against a pillar, he waited, as if still hoping, until the lait 
coffer had disappeared on its way to the dungeon. Whilst 
the Sire de Laval was mo\mtm^ the stairs, the Prince of 
Wales, accompanied by t\vegQveTiiox,«LTv^Y^^^^^^i^\<^^V'ii.\v^daa 
and several other officers, vfaa afc^iv to ^^vsa ^crsi^ 'OfiJi^!^*!^ 
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gallery connecting the two -wings of tlie castle. The con- 
queror of Navaretto was going to pay his last visit to 
Duguesclin, amidst the shouts of the populace and the 
flourishes of the French trumpets. The hero saluted them cour- 
teously, and as the door closed behind him, the crowd drew 
nearer the stairs, awaiting with noisy murmurs the sortie of 
the constable. At the expected sight of their great captain, 
for whom they would all have willingly given their lives, the 
heai*ts of the Breton men-at-arms beat violently. But half 
an hour passed away, and what only caused impatience in the 
spectators, became with the Bretons a subject of uneasiness. 
The stranger wrung his mailed hands together. At last 
Chandos appeared on the open gallery, speaking quickly to 
his officers, who seemed astonished and bewildered. Then 
*when the gates of the castle reopened, instead of giving exit 
to the freed hero, no one appeared but the Sire de Laval, who, 
pale and downcast, and trembling with emotion, cast hiis eyes 
over the crowd. Several of the Breton officers hastened to 
him. " What has happened ]" they anxiously inquired. 

" Oh, a strange event ! a great disaster !" replied the comte. 
^* But where is the stranger — that prophet of misfortune ?" — 
" I am here," said the strange knight, " I was awaiting you." 

"Do you still wish to see the constable T — "More than 
ever." 

" Well, then, hasten, for in ten minutes it will be too late. 
Come, come ! he is more than ever a prisoner !" — " We shall 
.see," returned the unknown, lightly ascending the stairs 
behind the comte. 

The jailor smilingly opened the dungeon door, and the 
assembled crowd began to comment on the event that had 
retarded the constable's release. 

" So r said the Breton leader to his men ; " your hands 
upon the hilts of your swords, and attention!" 



CHAPTER LIX. 

PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 

The Englishman had not deceived himself; he knew his pri- 
soner. The Sire de Laval had scarcely entered the apartment 
4uid flung himself into his fHend's arms — tbe fl.r«sA» tCLorcDbSsc^^^. 
mutual joy was, in feet, scarcely past — \>eiox^ ^'^ ^«PM^«^i«SsRs 
xemarking the coEefrs of gold broxigUt \>^ \>aft tkq\s8««s^*^^ "^^^^ 
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laaiding outside his chamber — ^'My dear Mend," said he^ 
" what a sum of money!" 

" Never was a tribute more easily levied," returned LAval, 
who, iMTOud of his countryman, knew not how to do enongb 
to show his respect and friendship. 

^' My £uthful Bretons !" said the constable. '' And yon, 
too, my friend, have impoverished yourself!" 

" You should have seen the pieces of gold pour into the 
purses of the collectors," said the Sire de I^val, glad to annoy 
the English governor, who had returned from visiting the 
prince, and stood listening to the conversation, by this en- 
thusiasm. 

" Seventy thousand florins !" said the constable. '^ What 
a sum !" 

*^ A large sum when the question is, how to procure it ; but 
a small one when it is procured." 

"My friend," interrupted Duguesclin, "you know that 
twelve hundred of my countrymen are here prisoners like 
myself r — f' Alas ! yes, I know it." I 

" Well, I have found means to restore them to liberty. It I 
was my i^ult they were made captive, that fault I will now | 
repair." ! 

" How will you do that?" inquired the Sire de Laval, in I 
astonishment ' 

"Have you been obliging enough, messire governor, to 
summon your secretary?" 

" He is at the door, sir constable," said the Ebglishman, 
" and awaits your orders." 

" Let him enter." The governor stamped three times with 
his foot. The jailor admitted the scribe, who, no doubt, fore- 
warned, proceeded to prepare his parchment, pen and ink. 

" Write what I shall dictate to you, my fHend," said the 
constable. — " I. am ready, my lord." 

" Begin, then : — Know all whom it may concern, that we, 
Bertrand Duguesclin, Constable of France and Castile, and 
Comte of Soria, deeply repenting having, in a moment of in- 
sensate pride, estimated our personal valour at the price of 
twelve hundred good Christians and brave chevaliers, who, 
certes, are worth more than ourselves ^" 

Here the good constable paused, without studying the 
effect of his words on tVie sainco\3ai<2iMi\5,NSsa%«^ Tha scribe 
wrote it feithf uliy dpwn. " In oT^«t \o t«^ ^Jkm^ W^v 
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humbly entreating the pardon of God and our brethren, do 
herewith consecrate the sum of seventy thousand florins to the 
ransom of the twelve hundred prisoners made by his High- 
ness tlie Prince of Wales at Navaretto, of mournful memory.** 

" What ! mortgage your estates, sire constable !" exclaimed 
the Comte de LavaL " That would be an excess of generosity." 
— " No, my friend ; my wealth is already dissipated, and I 
cannot reduce Madame Tiphaine to poverty; she has already 
suffered enough through me." 

" Then what will you do T 

" The money you have brought me is really mine?" 

" Most assuredly ; but ^" — "That is enough; if it is 

mine, I may dispose of it as I please. Write, master scribe-— 

" For this purjKJso I employ the seventy thousand florins 
brought me by the Sire de LavaL" — ** But, sire constable," 
exclaimed Laval, in affright, " you will remain prisoner!" 

"And covered with immortal renown," interrupted the 
governor. — "But that is impossible," said Laval; "reflect 
upon it." 

" You have written it ?" said the constable. 

" Yes, my lord." — " Then give it me to sign." 

The constable took the pen, and rapidly inscribed his name. 
At this moment, the trumpets announced the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales. The governor had already seized upon the 
parchment. When the Sire de Laval perceived the English 
prince, he pressed forward, and bending the knee before him, 
" My lord," said he, *' here is the money demanded for the 
ransom of the lord constable, do you accept itl" 

" Right willingly, according to my word," said the prince. 
— " Then, monseigneur, this money is yours, take it," con- 
tinued the comte. 

" One moment !" said the governor; " your highness is not 
informed of what has just taken place. Will you deign to 
read this schedule?" 

" To annul it l" exclaimed Laval. 

" To cause it to be executed," said the constable. 

The prince cast his eyes over the schedule, and was struck 
with admiration. "This is a noble actT' said he; "and I 
would willingly have been the doer of it myself." 

** That would be useless, monseigneur •, yoa«Jcei\fcfe^civsstV 
said the constable." — " Your hi^nesa '^VW. tic^ ^^^waxv^^^Sofc^Jwai- 
atAblef* said the Comte de Laval. 
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" No, certes, if he chooses to depart," returned the prince. 

" But I choose to remain, Laval. I ov^ht to do so-~afik 
these lords what they think about it." (Jhandos, D'Albret, 
and the rest, loudly expressed their admiration. 

"Well," said the prince; " let the money be counted, and 
you, messieurs, order the Breton prisoners to be set at liberty.* 

It was then the English captains quitted the cell, and Laval, 
half mad with grief, recalled the gloomy augury of the un- 
known knight, and rushed from the castle to summon him to 
his aid. When he retui^ned with him to the castle, an officer 
was already going over the list of prisoners; the coffers were 
already emptied of their contents, and the gold piled xip in 
heaps. 

" Tell the constable at once what you wish to communicate 
to him," whispered Laval in the stranger's ear, whilst the 
prince was chatting familiarly with Duguesclin. "And since 
you are possessed of so much natural and magical power, f&p- 
£uade him to take the ransom money for himself, instead of 
bestowing it on others." The unknown started ; he stepped 
forward, and his golden spur rang upon the pavement. 

"Who is this knight 1" asked the govenor. 

" My companion," returned Laval. — " Then let him raise 
his visor, and be welcome," said the prince. 

" Monseigneur," said the unknown, in a voice which made 
Duguesclin start in his turn. " I have made a vow not to 
uncover my face ; permit me to keep it." 

"Be it so, sir knight; but you do not intend remaining 
unknown to the constable?" 

" To him, as to every one else, monseigneur." 

" In that case," interrupted the governor, " you will have 
to quit the castle, where I have orders to allow no one to 
'enter but those known to me." — The knight bowed his head 
, AS though to signify his willingness to obey. 

" The prisoners are free," said Chandos, returning. 

"Adieu, Laval, adieu!" said the constable, with a heavi- 
ness of heart that did not escape the notice of his friend, for 
he seized Bertrand's hand, saying, "For the love of God, 
desist ! there is yet time." 

" No ! on my life, no 1" replied the constable. 

" Do you, then, so begrudge him the renown he will win?*^ 
sadd the governor. ' " li not, at, Wfeett,^ \iCi-^^^,\!ka\aay be mf 
in a month's time, l^oney may ^>^.io\\xA^^i^a^. ^^V^^'^'«^^ 
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ike this of winning glory do not twice present them- 
selves." 

The prince seemed to applaud this speech; his captains 
imitated him. The unknown knight gravely approached the 
governor. " It is you who begrudge your master his glory, by 
urging him to act thus,'* said he, in a lofty voice. 

*^ What are you saying ]" exclaimed the governor, turning 
pale. " You insult me, sir knight ! I envious of my prince's 
renown ! You lie in your teeth !" 

" Nay, do not cast down your gauntlet without first being 
aware whether it is worthy of my raising it. ^ Messire, I 
speak truly; his Highness the Prince of Wales is injuring 
bis renown by thus detaining the constable in this castle." 

" You lie! you lie!" shouted angiy voices, whilst swords 
clattered in their scabbards. 

The prince, like the rest, resented this rude and unjust 
attack. " Who is this ! " he exclaimed, "come hither to make 
me do his bidding? Is it by chance a king, who dares to 
speak thus to a king's son? The constable can pay his ran- 
som, and depart — if he cannot pay it, he must remain, that 
is all; therefore why these angry complaints?" 

The unknown knight remained immoved. " My lord," 
he continued, " during the whole of my journey this is what 
I have heard said, that the constable's ransom was being 
taken him, but that the English feared him too much to set 
liim at liberty." 

'•' Good God !" muttered the prince. " They say that 1" 

" Everywhere, my lord." 

" You see, they are mistaken, for the constable is at liberty 
to depart. Is it not so, constable?" 

. " It is, monseignem-," replied Bertrand, who, since hearing 
i^e voice of the unknown knight, had become strangely and 
inexplicably agitated. 

" But," observed the governor, " since the constable has 
otherwise disposed of the money destined for his ransom, he 
will be obliged to await the arrival of a similar sum." 

The prince remained for a moment buried in thought. 
'^Noj," said he, at last. "I ^x his ransom at a hundred 
li vres ! " A murmur of admiration ran through the assembly. 
Bertrand would have exclaimed against it, but the ux\kskSs^T^ 
l^piglit placed himself between lim\ and t'^e ^imc^^. 
.:, "Thank God r said he, holding Viini \>a^V. ^^ ^xa^Rfc ^ssa. 
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pay twice over for her constable. Duguesclin need m 
obliged to any one. In this roll are draughts upon the '. 
bards^ Agosti of Bordeaux, and among them, one for e 
thousand florins, payable at sight. Before two hours 
elapsed, I will myself count down the requisite sum." 

" And, I tell you," said the prince, angrily, " the cone 
either quits this castle on paying a hundred livres, or he 
not leave it at all. If Messire Bertrand feels himself ins 
by being my friend, let him say so. But I neverthelej 
member, that he one day acknowledged me to be as g< 
knight as himself." 

"Oh, monseigneur!" exclaimed the constable, thro 
himself at the Prince of Wales' feet, " I accept your 
with so much gratitude that I will at once borrow the 
dred livres from your captains." 

Chandos and the other officers hastened to tender him 
purses, from which he took the hundred livi^es, and bro 
them to the prince, who embraced him, saying, "You are 
Messire Bertrand ! Let the gates be opened, and let nc 
say for the future that the Prince of Wales fears living m 
The dismayed governor gave the order; he had playec 
game so badly, that instead of losing a single prisonei 
had lost the whole army, and their captain to boot. 

Whilst the prince was questioning both the Comt( 
Laval and his own officers as to the author of this pie« 
state policy, the unknown approached Duguesclin, and 
to him, in a low voice, " A false generosity was detai 
you in prison — a false generosity has released you fror 
You are now free ; farewell, till we meet again, fourteen 
hence, before Toledo." Aud bowing profoundly to the Pi 
of Wales, he disappeared, leaving Bertrand in a stat 
stupefaction. 

An hour afterwards, the constable, free and gay, w^as ] 
ing through the town at the head of his Bretons, who 
the air with their acclamations. One person, however, 
not join the crowd that followed Duguesclin. This was 
of the Prince of Wales' officers — one of the leaders of 
Free Companies, who bore the title of captains, and Jii 
voice in the council, although their opinions went for iiotl 
It was, in a word, an old acquaintance, who having cut 
the constable's apartraenx ^^'\\JtlQ\i1^\\0y.o^,\vcAV^^\\'s>tvuc ^ 
the voice of the unk\io\vuVi\v^\\.,^\iC).\i::^^\x^N^\Vi-:^A.\£.vi 
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lost sight of him. Thus the knight had scarcely disappeared, 
before he assembled several of his men, made them mount 
their horses, and dispatched them to discover ti'aces of the 
fugitive, whilst he himself, after making a few inquiries, took 
the route to Spain. 



CHAPTER LX. 

muscakon's policy. 
^Meanwhile Agenor, spurred on by the inextinguishable 
anxiety of a lover who has received no tidings of his mistress, 
hastened with the greatest possible speed towards Don Pedro's 
dominions. On his way — ^thanks to the reputation he had 
acquired by his expedition to France — he rallied round him 
the Bretons, who, after the ransom being gained, had come 
in search of, and to fight under, Duguesclin. He also met 
with a considerable number of Spanish knights bound for the 
place of rendezvous appointed by Don Henry, who, they 
said, was ab(^ut to return to Spain, and enter into a treaty of 
alliance with the Prince of Wales, who was dissatisfied wath 
Don Pedro. Every time he passed the night at either a town 
or a village of any importance, Agenor made inqidries con- 
cerning Hafiz, Gildaz, and Maria Padilla, asking whether any 
one had seen either a courier in search of a Frenchman or a 
young Moorish lady attended by two servants, and proceed- 
ing towards the French frontier; and each time an answer in 
the negative fell upon his ear, the young man struck his 
spurs more deeply into his horse's flanks. By dint of march- 
ing, Agenor gained ground; by dint of inquiries, he gained 
information. Twenty leagues still lay between him and the 
court at Burgos. He knew that a fresh army, devoted to 
their cause and eager for the fray, only awaited the signal to 
rally together, and oppose to the victor of Navaretto a hydra 
head more venomous, more dangerous than ever. Agenor 
asked Muscaron's opinion over and over again as to the 
prudence of concluding his negotiations with Maria Padilla 
before continuing his political ones. Muscaron confessed the 
goodness of the diplomacy, but he suggested that, in taking 
Don Pedro, Maria, Mothril, and Spaiu, they would also take 
Burgos, and with it Aissa, if she still c\ia.TVQi^^ \»q> \k^ '^^'et^. 
This consoled Agenor, and he hastened on^^x^^. ^\>k»s»0^>^^ 
bjr little, the circle narrowed arou-nOi T>OTi. "^^^-t'^n "^^^'^ 
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blinded by prosperity, was occupied, through the intrigues of 
his favourites, with vain and futile trifles, whilst his crown 
was in danger. 

Muscaron, the most obstinate of men, especially since he 
had felt himself rich, would not allow his master to run the 
risk of being made prisoner by proceeding to Burgos in order 
to confer with Donna Maria. On the contrary, he managed 
to detain him among the Bretons and the partisans of Heniy 
de Transtamare, so that in a short time the young man found 
himself at the head of a large body of troops, as much from 
the relief felt from the success of his mission to France as by 
his own assiduity. He welcomed all new comers, kept open 
house, and corresponded not only with the constable, but witih 
his brother Oliver, who, at the head of &ve thousand Bretons, 
was preparing to cross the frontier to join the constable, and 
assist him in winning his first battle. Muscaron was be- 
coming a tactician : he passed whole days in sketching plans 
of battles and calculating the number of crowns Caverley 
must have amassed since the last affair, so as, when they 
should defeat him, to have the satisfaction of not baring 
miscalculated his wealth. It was in the midst of all these 
warlike preparations that important tidings reached Agenor. 
In spite of all Muscaron's vigilance, an adroit emissary 
announced to Agenor the departure of Don Pedro for his 
summer palace, and the disappearance of Donna Maria and 
Aissa coincident with the King's journey. The same courier 
also knew of Gildaz having died by the way, and of Hafiz 
having returned to Donna Maria alone. In order to learn 
all this, Agenor had only needed to give thirty crowns to a 
countryman, who found out and conversed with Donna 
Maria's nurse, the mother of poor Gildaz. Agenor no sooner 
knew this than, in spite of Muscaron or his companions in 
arms — ^in spite of everything, he flung himself on the best of 
his horses, and spurred forward in the direction of the ch&teau 
Don Pedro had chosen for his summer residence. Muscaron 
grumbled and swore, but nevertheless followed his master. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

MOTHRIL'S SUCCESS. 

Jjr Don Pedro's chateau, da-j, aa \fe Vst^VL*^ ^wd li^^Kted up 
Donna Maria's apartment, onVy \iTo\\^t VvfiG. \\» ^ ^x^s^^^kms^ 
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of grief and horror. Don Pedro had not retired to rest. 
Some of the attendants even asserted they had heard him 
^veeping. Mothril had passed the night in a manner more 
advantageous to his interests — ^in arranging his plans so as to 
destroy even the smallest vestige of his crime. Alone with 
Aissa, lavishing on her the tenderest cares with all the skill 
of the most expert physician, he had, from the commence- 
ment of the interview with her, moulded like pliant wax the 
still bewildered mind of the young girl. When Aissa had 
cried out on beholding the body of Donna Maria, Mothril 
had pretended to be struck with involuntary horror, and had 
flung a mantle over the lifeless remains of the King's mistress. 
Then, as Aissa gazed at him in affright, he murmured, " Poor 
child ! render thanks to Allah for having saved you." 
" Saved me !" repeated the young girl. 
" Yes, dear child, ftom a frightful death." 
" Who, then, stabbed meV 
" She whose hand still grasps your poniard." 
*' Donna Maria ! she, so good, so generous — impossible !" 
Mothril smiled compassionately. '^The King's mistress 
good and generous to Aissa, the object of the King's adora- 
tion ! You do not believe it, my daughter ?" 

" But," said Aissa, " since she wished to send me away." 
" To, as she said, restore you to this Frank chevalier — ^was 
it not so?" said the Moor, in the same calm and affectionate 
tone. Aissa started up, pale with affright, at thus beholding 
: her secret in the hands of the man most interested in frus- 
trating her hopes. "Fear nothing," continued the Moor; 
*^ what Donna Maria was imable to effect on account of the 
King's love and jealousy, I will myself accomplish. You say 
you love him, Aissa. Well, then, I will not only permit it — 
I will' assist you ; provided the daughter of my ancient kings 
is happy, I desire nothing more upon earth." 

Aissa^ petrified at hearing Mothril speak thus, could not 
. withdraw her eyes from 'his face. " He is deceiving me," 
thought she to herself; then remembering the body of Donna • 
Maria — " Donna Maria is dead," she repeated, in bewilder- 
ment. — " And this, my beloved daughter, is the cause of her 
death. The King loves you passionately, and yesterday con- 
fessed it to Donna Maria, who returned hither maddened ^wvtJc^ 
.xage and jealousy. Don Pedro pro^pooeA. \»o ^«3Ci^^»5ssafc 1*^^^ 
. jrovL by the ties of marriage, wldcb.\iad«i^7W«3^'Vife'^'«^'^^^>f^^ 
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of Donna Maria's ambition. Then she renounced life — 
emptied her ring into yonder cup — and determined not to 
leave you behind her, triumphant and a queen — to arenge 
herself at the same time on Don Pedro and myself^ who bo5i 
love you so much, though by different titles, she seized your 
poniard and stabbed you." 

"During my sleep, then," said Aissa; "for I remember 
nothing — a mist swam before my eyes — I heard something 
like dull blows and stifled rattlings in the throat. I fency 
that 1 started from my cushions — that I felt cold hands grasp 
mine — and immediately afterwards the gash of the icy steeL" 

" It was your enemy's last effort ; she fell beside you — ^the 
poison proved more powerful for her than the steel for you. 
I found in you a spark of life — I fanned it, and had the joy 
of saving you." 

" Oh, Maria ! Maria 1" murmured the young girL " You 
were, notwithstanding, very good." 

" You say that^ my daughter, because she encouraged your 
love for Agenor de Mauleon," said Mothril, endeavouring to 
conceal his gloomy rage beneath an affectation of benevolence. 
" Because she supplied him with the means of gaining access 
to you at Soria." — " You know that?" 

" I know everything. The King also knows it — Donna 
Maria, before attempting to assassinate you, betrayed your 
secret to Don Pedro." — " And the King?" . 

" The King is mad with love for you. It was he who in 
the first instance corrupted Hafiz, and made him conduct you 
to this chateau — ^whilst I remained in total ignorance of it — 
and he now only awaits your convalescence to renew his 
addresses." 

'' Then this time I will die," returned Aissa; " for my hand 
will not tremble, or the weapon glance aside, as it did with 
Maiia Padilla." — " You die 1" exclaimed the Moor, falling on 
his knees beside her. " You, my idol — my adored child — no ; 
you shall live, as I before said, happy, and blessing my name." 

" I will not live without Agenor !" 

" He is of a different religion, my daughter." 

" I will embrace his faith." — " He hates me." 

" He will pardon you when he finds you no longer inteiv 
jpose between him and his Aissa. Besides, what does it mat« 
ter to me? I love and 1 caie iotuo o\?tv^^ ob^^ct in the world 
but him I love." 
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"Not even him. who haa just saved your life-Hsaved you 
for your lover?' said Mothril, humbly, and with an affected 
sadness that profoundly touched the young girl's heart. 
** You would sacrifice me, even when I am exposing myself 
to death for your sake." 

'• How is thatl" — " It is assuredly so, Aissa. You wish to 
fly to Don Agenor. I will assist you to do so." 

"You!"— "Yes, Aissa^I, Mothril." 

"You are deceiving me!" — " But wherefore?" 

" Prove to me your sincerity." — " That is easily done. You 
fear the King — well, then, I will prevent your beholding him. 
Will that satisfy you?" 

"Not entirely." 

" I understand you wish to again see this Frank." 

"' Above all things !" — " Wait until you are in a fit state 
to undertake the journey, and I will conduct you to him ; I 
will place my life in his hands." 

"' But Maria was also conducting me to him." 

" Certes, it was to her interest to get rid of you, and she 
would have preferred being spared an assassination. Before 
Allah's throne, on the day we appear before liis tribunal, 
murder is a heavy burden." And as Mothril pronounced these - 
terrible words, his pale visage assumed an expression such 
as we might fancy on the countenances of the damned, doomed 
to a tortiire without hope or intermission. 

" Well, what wfll you do then?" demanded Aissa. 

"I will conceal you until you are cured; then, as I just 
told you, I will re-unite you to the Senor de Mauleon."-** 
*' That is all I ask; do that, and I shall regard you as my 
guardian angel. But the King?" 

" Oh, if he were aware of our design, he would oppose it 
with all his strength. My death would be his best resource, 
as me dead, you Aissa would be in his power." 

" Or rather, I should be forced to die !" 

" Would you rather die than live for the Frank ?" 

" No — oh 1 no. Speak, speak !" 

" Listen, dear child ; if by chiance Don Pedro comes to visit 
you — speaks to you — questions you, concerning this Agenor 
de Mauleon, you must boldly maintain that Donna Maria lied 
in affirming that you were beloved by this Frank \ and a.bcv^^ 
all, that you returned his love. By act\ii^\Ni\i&,'0^fc^oa^%^^^ 
no longer suspect your lover-^-iio n^tlW. Cie^«^ V> ^^"^^""^^ 
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actions, and leave ns free and happy. You most also^^aod 
this, dear child, is of more consequence than anjrthing-^ieeall 
to your recollection, that Donna Maria spoke to you before 
stabbing you — ^that she urged you to avow your love to tiie 
King — ^that you refused to do so, and she stabbed you." 

" I remember nothing !"' exclaimed Aissa, horror-struck, as 
every other pure and upright mind would have been nt tins 
. exposure of the Moor's infernal tactics, ''nor do I wish to 
remember anything. Neither will I deny my love for Agi^ior 
de Mauleon — this love is my light and my religion — ^my 
..guiding star through life ! Proud of being beloved l^ hio, 
I am so far from wishing to conceal it, that I would proclaim 
it before all the kings of the earth. Do not depend upon me 
for these £Edsehoods. If Don Pedro questions me, I shall 
-Treply." 

Mothril turned pale. This last — ^this feeble obstacle de- 
stroyed the results of a murder. The simple obstinacy of a 
child fettered the hands and feet of a strong man, whp ooukl 
'have moved a world. He perceived he must not insist upon 
it further. He had nevertheless performed the task of 
Sysiphus ; he had rolled the stone to the top of the mountain, 
' only to behold it roU back again. Mothril had neither time 
nor fortune to recommence his labours. " My daughter," 
said he, " you shall act as you please ; your happiness, as in- 
terpreted by your own heart, your own fancy, is my only 
law. Reply to the King as you will. I know that your 
avowal will cause me to lose my head, for I have involun- 
tarily deceived my sovereign." 

" Nevertheless I cannot tell a falsehood," returned Aissa. 
" But why allow the King to have an opportunity of questi en- 
ding me? It is easy to avoid him. Cannot you bear me to 
t5ome lonely spot — ^in one word, conceal me ? Is not my 
health, my wound, a suflScient pretext ? My state itself aids 
you ; but deny Agenor ! — tell a falsehood ! — no, never !" 

Mothril vainly tried to dissemble the joy these words of 
Aissa awakened in his soul. To depart with Aissa ; to avoid 
for a time Don Pedro's questions ; to thus allow his anger, 
hatred, and regret, his rememl^rance of Maria Padilla to 
gradually grow weaker; to gain a month, it was to gain 
everything! This chance of safety Aissa herself offered, 
and Mothril seized upon i\, ea^^TV^. 
'' You wish UB to quit t\ns ig^wie, to^ ^«xi^\«t. ^ftss^^ -j^^kl 
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any dislike to the Castle of Montiel, to which I have just 
been appointed governor?" 

" My only dislike is to Don Pedro's presence. I will go 
where you please." Mothril kissed Aissa's hands, and the 
hem of her garments, raised her gently in his arms, and bore 
her into the neighbouring chamber. He caused the body of 
Donna Maria to be removed j and summoning two Moorish 
women, on whose fidelity he could depend, he placed them 
beside the wounded girl, charging them on then* lives not to 
exchange a word with her. Everything being thus arranged, 
he composed both his mind and his countenance, and went 
in quest of Don Pedro. 

Don Pedro had just received several letters from the city, 
announcing that envoys from England and Brittany had made 
their appearance in the environs ; that reports of approaching 
war were in circulation ; that the Prince of Wales was sur- 
rounding the new capital with an iron belt, in order to force, 
by the pressure of. an invincible army, his prot^g6 of Na- 
vai'etto to pay the expenses of the war, and turn his grati- 
tude into coin. This news depressed, but did not dishearten, 
Don Pedro. He was sending for Mothril at the very moment 
he entered his chamber. 

^* Aissa ?" inqmred Don Pedro, anxiously. 

" My lord, her wound is both deep and dangerous ; the 
victim will not be saved !" 

" What ! yet another misfortune !" exclaimed the King. 
" Oh, this is too much to bear ! To lose Donna Maria, who 
so loved me — A'issa, whom I love to madness ; to have to 
recommence a bloody and implacable war — ^it is too much, 
Mothril, for the heart of one man to bear !" And Don 
Pedro showed his minister the letters sent by the Governor 
of Burgos, and the neighbouring cities. 

" My lord," said Mothril, " you must forget love for the 
moment, and think only of war." 

"The treasury is empty." — "A tax will refill it. Give 
your consent to the tax I proposed to you." 

'* It must be so. Can I see Aissa V* 

" Aissa is like a flower hanging over an abyss ; a single 
breath would cause her destruction." 

" Has she spoken T— •" Yes, my lord." 

"What did she say?"—" A iew ^ox^'a -w\:v3q. ^-x.^^^s^ 
ii/7. It appears that Donna Maiia attem^^ife^ \»^ tot^^^^^ 
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into an avowal which she thought would lower her in your 
Majesty's esteem. The courageous girl refused ; the jealous 
Donna stabbed her !" 

" Aissa said this T — " She will repeat it so soon as her 
strength is restored ; but I tremble lest we should never again 
hear lier voice in this world." 

"My God !" ejaculated Don Pedro. — " One remedy alone 
can save her. A tradition of my country promises life to 
the wounded person who, by the rays of the new moon, 
applies a certain magical herb to his wound." 

" This herb must be procured for her ?^ exclaimed the 
King, in a frenzy of superstition and love. 

" It is not to be found in this province, sire : I have never 
seen it anywhere but at Montiel." 

" At Montiel ! Then send there, Mothril." 

" I said, my lord, that the wound must be touched with 
this magic herb whilst it is still growing. Oh, it is a 
sovereign remedy ! I would convey Aissa to Montiel, but 
could she support the journey ?" 

Don Pedro replied, " She can be borne along as easily as the 
bird that poises itself upon its two wings. Let her go, 
Mothril ; let her go. But you remain with me." 

" But I alone, sire, can repeat the magic formula necessary 
during the operation." 

" Then I shall be left all alone, Mothril." 

** Not so, sire ; when Aissa is cured you can come to us at 
Montiel, and remain there." 

" Yes, Mothril, yes ; you are right ! I will quit her no 
more ; then I shall be happy ! And Donna Maria's body, 
what has been done with it ? I trust the greatest honours 
have been paid it !" 

" I have heard it said, my lord," remarked Mothril, '^ that 
in your religion the body of a suicide is deprived of tlie 
rites of sepulture. The church must therefore be kept in 
ignorance of the cause of Donna Maria's death." 

" All the world must be kept in ignorance of it, Mothril.'* 

" But your attendants, sire?" 

" I will announce to the court that Donna Maria is dead 
of a fever; and when I have said this, no one will dare to raise 
a dissentient voice." 
'^JBJind fool!" thougU "^totV^^i.— ^^Tti^xv, ^V^>i>KniV x^. 
sumed Don Pedro, ** you -wiW set out ^\» onwi^ ^^J^ K^s«si.T 
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" This very day, my lord." — " I will superintend Donna 
Maria's obsequies ; I will sign the edict, make an appeal to 
my army and my nobles. I will exorcise the storm !'* 

"And I," thought Mothril, "shall be safely sheltered 
from it." 



CHAPTER LXII. 

TOO I<AT£. 

Leaving the officers, soldiers, and lovera of war to bewilder 
themselves with projects, plans, and stratagems, Agenor pur- 
sued the object he had in view, which was to find Aissa, his 
dearest blessing. Love was beginning to gain the ascendancy 
over ambition — nay, even duty ; since, in his impatience to 
enter Spain and obtain news of Aissa, the young ^aatn^ » we 
have seen, had suffered the envoys of the King of France and 
Comte de Laval to proceed to Bordeaux, to pay the ransom 
the constable, in a moment of heroic pride, had himself fixed. 
Agenor and his faithful Muscaron journeyed rapidly towards 
the chateau to which Don Pedro had hoped to entice Aissa. 
The young chevalier knew there was no time to be lost ; he 
was too well acquainted with both Don Pedro and Mothril 
to amuse himself with hopes. " Who knows," thought he, 
" wliether Maria Padilla herself has not, through weakness 
or fear, persuaded herself tliat an alliance with the Moor 
would be preferable to a rupture with Don Pedro, and 
whether — playing the part of an indulgent spouse — ^the fa- 
vourite does not intend shutting her eyes to this caprice of 
her royal lover." These thoughts made Agenor's impetuous 
blood boil. He reasoned like a lover — that is to say, clothed 
all sorts of chimeras with the garb of probability. " When 
I have had but one hour's conversation with Maria Padilla !" 
he exclaimed, " I shall know all the present, and what to 
expect from the future !" 

" But, messire, you will learn nothing, and you will finish 
by falling into the hands of this scoundrel of a Moor, who 
lies in wait for you as the spider does for the fly." 

" You continually repeat the same thing, Muscaron; is a 
Saracen worth a Christian?" 

" A Saracen, when he has any project in. bi^ \i"eaA,\& ^ofs?^ 
three Christians. You might just aa ^^ «^^ ^V^*^«t ^ 
woman is as good as a mau, "wlieii every ^y ^^\i^<^^^ss^s^^^ 
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governed and defeated by women; and do you know the 
j:eason why, master? Because, when a woman sets her mind 
upon an object, it is never out of her thoughts ; whilst men 
generally act in a precisely different manner to what thej 
resolve on." 

" You conclude, then" — 

" That Donna Maria has been prevented from sending yon 
Donna A'issa by some intrigue of the Saracen's." 

"And what thenT — "That Mothril, who has known how 
^to hinder Donna Maria from sending you your mistress, is 
•lying in wait for you ; that he will take you in a snare, m 
they do the larks among the green com, and kill you, and 
then you will never obtain Aissa." 

Agenor only replied by an exclamation of rage, and spurred 
on his horse. He thus reached the chateau, whose appearance 
struck him with a sudden sadness. Palaces are eloquent; they 
speak a language intelligible to souls of a superior cast. "Bj 
the light of the rising moon Agenor contemplated the edifice 
•containing all his love — all his life. Even whilst he gazed 
upon it, the frightful assassination — the triumph of Mothril— 
was taking place within its mysterious walls. Harassed with 
«o much fruitless exertion, Agenor, followed by MuscaroD, at 
last wended his way towards a little village on the opposite 
«ide of the mountain. There, as we already know, dwelt several 
goat-herds; Agenor demanded a night's shelter from them, for 
. which he liberally remunerated them. He succeeded in pro- 
curing a slip of parchment and some ink, and made Muscaron 
write a letter to Donna Maria, full of affectionate regrets and 
expressions of gratitude, but yet manifesting his doubt and 
uneasiness, expressed with all the delicacy of a French pen. 
Agenor, in order to insure the safe delivery of his missive, 
would willingly have entrusted it to Muscaron, but that 
worthy represented to his master that, being known to 
Mothril, he would run a far greater risk than a simple messenger 
taken from among the mountain shepherds. Agenor listened 
to reason, and sent the letter by a goat-herd. Then throwing 
himself on a sheepskin beside Muscaron, he endeavoured to 
sleep. But the slumbers of lovers are, like those of ambitious 
persons, madmen, and robbers, easily broken. Two hours af«er 
he had retired to rest, Agenor was standing on the brow of 
the hill, from whence t\ie gata^ oi. VNi^ cXAX^scol, although at a 
gi-eat ditance, were to \)e ig^aVvAy ^\^\Asi%m^<^^,^^!^Hj^s^ 
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the return of hia messenger. This was the contents of his 
letter : — 

" Noble lady, so generous, so devoted to the interests of two- 
poor lovers, I have returned to Spain like a dog dragged back 
by its chain. I have heard no tidings of either you or Aissa ; 
in mercy give me some. I am at the village of Niebra, where 
your reply will bring me either life or death. What has hap- 
pened 1 — what have I to hope or fear V 

The messenger did not return. All at once the gates of 
the chateau opened, but it was not the goat-herd who appeared. 
A loQg file of soldiers, women, and courtiers coming, no one- 
knew from whence, for the King had brought with him but 
few companions to this summer palace-— in short, a long pro- 
cession issued from them, following a litter containing a dead 
body. This was indicated by the mourning draperies with 
which it was hung. Agenor thought to himself this was a 
bad omen ; but as the thought passed through his mind, the 
gates were dosed. 

" This delay is very strange," he remarked to Muscaron, 
who shook his head in token of dissatisfaction. 

^' Gro and make inquirieSj" added Mauleon ; and he seated 
himself on the side of a hillock among the dusty broom. 

A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed before Muscarpn 
returned, bringing with him a soldier, whom he seemed to 
have some difficulty in inducing to approach. 

" I tell you," he was exclaiming, " that it is my master who 
will pay you, and that liberally." 

"Pay for what?" said Agenor. — "The news, my lord." 

" What news ?" — " My lord, this soldier formed one of the 
escort conducting the corpse to Burgos." 

"For God's sake! what corpse?" 

" Ah, my dear master, you would not believe it from any 
one but me. The body now on its way to Burgos is that of 
Maria de Padilla." 

Agenor uttered a cry of doubt and despair. 

" It is true," said the soldier; " and I must hasten to re- 
sume my place in the ranks of the escort." 

"Woe! woe!" exclaimed Agenor; "but Mothril is at the 
chateau?" 

" Ah, my lord," returned the soldier, " MothsnlW^^^^^a*^ 
out for MontieL" — "He has gone V\\.\i\»a\\\»\«tT ^ 

''In which is the young girl, w\iO is dyVu^T — J•^X«a^,^'5i\iSS^. 
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*• The young girl, Aissa, dying 1 Ah, Mnscaron, it has killed 
me r sighed the unfortunate chevalier, falling to the earth 
as if really dead, greatly to the terror of the squire, who was 
little accustomed to see his master swoon. 

" This is all I know about the matter, senor; and even this I 
learnt by chance. 'Twas I who, that night, raised the bodies 
of the young girl, stabbed with a poniard, and Donna Maria, 
who was poisoned." 

"Oh, accm-sed night! oh, woe, woe!" exclaimed the half- 
maddened young man. " Here, my friend, take these ten 
florins, although you have just announced to me the bitterest 
misfortune of my life." 

" Thanks, senor, and adieu," returned the soldier, hastening 
away at a rapid pace through the heath. 

Muscaron shading his eyes with his hand, interrogated the 
horizon. " See, see ! there, a long way off!" he exclaimed 
" My dear lord, do you see those men — that litter crossing 
the plain? Do you see our enemy, the Saracen, on horseback 
in his white mantle?" 

" Muscaron, Muscaron !" said the chevalier, rousing himself 
from his grief, " let us to horse — ^let us crush this miscreant; 
and if Aissa must die, let me at least receive her last sigh." 

Muscaron ventured to lay his hand on his master's shoulder. 
"My lord," said he, "we never reason justly on a too recent 
event. We are two, and they are twelve — ^we are weary, and 
tliey are fresh. Besides, we know they are bound for Montiel ; 
we will rejoin them there. You see, my dear master, we must 
first of all get to the bottom of this story, which the soldier 
was unable to fully relate to you. It is necessary to know the 
reason of Donna Maria having died by poison, and Donna 
A'lssa being wounded by the stroke of a poniard." 

" You are right, my faithful friend," said Agenor. "' Do 
with me as you will." — " I will make you a happy and tri- 
umphant man, my master." 

Agenor despondingly shook his head. Muscaron knew 
that the only cure for his malady lay in great excitement of 
both soul and body. He returned with his master to the 
camp, where the Bretons and the Spaniards faithful to Henry 
de Transtamare had already begun to conceal themselves less, 
and to more openly avow their plans, since the vague rumours 
hskd reached them of Duguesclin's liberation, and, above all, 
sinoe they beheld their nwmNiet^ daiV^ increase. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

THE PILGRIMS. 

At a few leagues' distance from Toledo, Agenor and his faith- 
ful Muscaron journeyed sadly along a sandy road, bordered 
by a wood of stunted pines, seeking a venta where they could 
repose their weary limbs, and cook a hare which Muscaron. 
had shot on her form. All at once, they heard behind them the 
sound of rapid steps ; it was the gallop of a fleet mule, bearing 
upon its sturdy back a pilgrim, whose head was covered with 
a bi'oad-brimmed hat, and his face effectually concealed by a 
kind of veil attached to it. This pilgrim was spurring his 
mule and managing her like a man well versed in equestrian 
exercises. The animal, which was of the purest breed, flew 
rather than galloped, and was so quickly out of sight that 
they could not distinguish the traveller's voice, as he saluted 
them in passing with " Baya uste des con Dios," " Grod be 
with you." Ten minutes were scarcely elapsed, before Mus- 
caron again heard a similar noise. He turned his head, and 
had scarcely time to draw his own and his master's horse on 
one fcide, before four horsemen came dashing along with the 
speed of lightning. The foremost of them wore a costume like 
that of the first pilgrim whom our travellers had just seen 
pass by. Only beneath this habit the prudent pilgrim con- 
cealed a suit of armour, the visor of which was drawn over his 
face, and, despite the darkness, this knightly visage presented 
a strange appearance peeping beneath the wide-brimmed hat 
of a palmer. The stranger immediately scented our travellers, 
as a bloodhound might have done; but Agenor had prudently 
lowered the visor of his helmet, and laid his hand upon the hilt 
of his sword. Muscaron also placed himself on the defensive. 

" Senor," said a hollow voice, which seemed to issue from 
the bottom of a gulf, in bad Spanish ; " have you not seen a 
companion of mine, a pilgrim like myself, mounted on a mule, 
swift as the wind?" 

The sound of this voice disagreeably affected Agenor with 
a sort of confused remembrance, but his duty was to reply, and 
he did so courteously. " Senor pilgrim, or senor chevalier," 
replied he, also in Spanish, " the person of whom you speak 
passed by us nearly ten minutes ago, and he "wtis. vcA^s^^'i^ 
mounted on so swift a mule tliat ie^ ^iOT^^"5» Ssi \>i^a. ^^s$s^ 
could overtake her" 
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Muscaron ikncied that Agenor's voice struck the pilgrL 
with surprise, for he came forward and said boldly, " Th 
information is more valuable than you think, chevalier. It i 
besides, given with so good a grace, that I should be charmi 
to make the acquaintance of the person who gives it me; 
can tell from your foreign accent that we are both from, tl 
north, which is another reason for our becoming more int 
mate. Therefore, prithee, raise your visor, and let me h&i 
the honour of thanking you to your face." 

** Uncover your own, then, sir pUgrim," replied Mauleo; 
whom this voice affected more and more disagreeably. TI 
pilgrim hesitated, and ended by refusing in a manner thi 
plainly showed how perfidious and interested his request hs 
been. Without adding another word, he gave a signal to h 
companions, and followed at full gallop the route taken I 
the first pilgrim. 

"Here is an impudent fellow!" observed Muscaron, whe 
he was out of sight: — "And with a villanous voice, Mu 
caron, which it seems to me I have heard before in some ev 
moment or another." 

" 1 think like you, my lord ; and if our horses were not s 
fatigued, we should do well to hasten after these fellow 
Something strange is about to take place." 

"What does that matter to us, Muscaron?" said Mauleoi 
in the tone of a man who no longer takes an interest in ani 
thing. " We are going to Toledo, where our friends are \ 
re-assemble. Toledo is nearMontiel — that is all I either kno 
or wish to know." 

" At Toledo we shall receive news of the constable," sai 
Muscaron. — " Probably also of Henry de Transtamare," sai 
Agenor. "We shall receive orders, become machines- 
automatons — ^the only resource, the only consolation possib 
for those who, having lost their souls, no longer know whj 
to do or what to say." 

"There, there!" said Muscaron; "there is always tin 
enough to despair. * On the last day comes victory,' as 
proverb of my country says." 

" Or decUh, Is not that what you feared to add ?" 

" Well, my lord, one can but die once." 

*' Do you fancy I fear death V — " Oh, my lord, you do m 
fear it enough : it is tliat gdevea m^r 
Cbnreraing thus, ttey xeac^ied >i)ti^ \o\i^^^AQ5t ^^\Aa. 
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was an isolated building, as are in Spain all "these providen- 
tial refuges for the weary traveller from the burning heat of 
the day and the cold of night — ^refuges as ardently desired 
and often as impossible to gain as the oasis of the desert, 
since, when quitting one, the traveller might perish of hunger, 
thirst, and &,tigue, before he reached another. When Agenor 
and Muscaron had placed their horses in the stable, or rather 
when the worthy squire had performed this task alone, 
Agenor perceived in the low hall of the venta, seated before 
a bright fire and surrounded by groups of muleteers buried 
in profound slumbers, the two pilgnms, who, instead of con- 
versing, were mutually turning their backs upon each other. 
*' Ah ! I thought they were companions," observed Agenor, 
in surprisa 

The pilgrim with the veil buried his face still more beneath 
its shade when the two travellers entered. As for the pilgrim 
with the visor, he seemed to wat<3h with indescribable 
curiosity for the moment a comer of his pretended com- 
joanion's veil should be lifted. This moment did not arrive. 
3iute, motionless, and evidently annoyed, the mysterious 
palmer, to avoid replying to his importunate questions and 
solicitations, ended by feigning a profound slumber. One by- 
one the muleteers returned to the courtyard, and, wrapped in 
their cloaks, slumbered beside their mules. No one remained 
beside the fire but Mauleon, who had just finished supping 
with his squire, and the two pilgrims — ^the one still occupied 
in watching the pretended slumbers of the other. The one 
with the visor attempted to engage Agenor in conversation, 
by making several idle excuses for the manner in which he 
had quitted him on the road. He then inquii-ed whether he 
did not soon intend retiring to his chamber, where he would 
doubtless sleep better than on the bench where ^ he sat. 
Agenor, who still kept his visor down, was about to persist 
in remaining where he was, were it only to annoy the stranger, 
when it occurred to him that by so doing, he would learn 
nothing. It was evident to him that the other pilgrim was 
not asleep; something was therefore about to take place 
between these two men, who each desired to remain alone. 

Agenor lived at a period and in a country where the 
indulgence of curiosity was often the means of saving the life 
of the curious person. He feigned, in Ids turn, to retire to 
the chamber pointed out to him by the \iO«t,W\. 'wix^^^^-^^^ 
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placed himself behind the door, which, although massLTeand 
solid, was so badly joined, that through the chinks be could 
plainly perceive the hearth. He was right, fin- a spectacle 
well worthy of attention was reserved for him. The pilgrim 
with the visor no sooner found himself alone with his appa- 
rently sleeping companion, than he arose from his seat, and 
moved about the hsJl, as if to test the depths of his slumbers. 
The sleeping pilgrim did not stir. The man with the visor 
then approached on tip-toe, and stretched out his hand to lift 
the veil concealing his featm*es. But before he had touched 
it the sleeper was upon his feet 

" What do you want 1" demanded he, angrily; " and why 
have you thus disturbed my slumbers?" 

" Which, however, were not very deep, sir pilgrim with 
the veil," said the other, in a tone of raillery. 

" But which, nevertheless, ought to have been respected, 
messire of the iron visage." — " You have doubtless some good 
motive for wishing no one to be aware whether yours is flesh 
or iron, sir pilgrim." 

« My motive concerns no one; and if I wear a Y&ly it is 
dear that I do not wish my &ce to be seen." 
• " Senor, I am very curious, and I am resolved to see your 
iace !" said the man with the visor, still in a tone of raillery. 
The pilgrim immediately drew a long poniard from beneath 
his robe. 

" You shall first see this," said he. 

The man with the visor thought for a moment, and then 
hastened to shoot the heavy bolts of the door behind which 
Agenor was watching and listening. At the same time he 
opened a casement overlooking the road, and admitted four 
men armed and cased in iron. 

" You see," said he to the pilgrim, " resistance would be 
useless — ^nay, even impossible, my lord. Therefore, in order 
to spare a life which I believe to be very precious^ deign to 
reply to the following questions. The pil^inx, stiU grasping 
his dagger, trembled with rage and uneasiness. ^ Are you, 
or are you not, Don Henry de Transtamare T The pUgrim 
started. 

" To a question like that, put in such a form and with such 
preliminaries, I could not reply, if I am the person you 
mention, without expecting death. I shall therefore sell mj 
life dearly, for 1 am xeafly ^;\i^ y^^^^^'^^**^ riajDa» you have 
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pronounced." And with a majestic gesture, he uncovered 
his noble countenance. 

" The prince 1" exclaimed Mauleon from behind the door, 
which he endeavoured to force open^ 

" Himself !" cried the man with the visor, with savage joy. 
*^ I was sure of it ; we have been long enough following him, 
comrades. It is som.e distance from Bordeaux. Oh, put up 
yoiu: dagger, mypiixtee — I have no thoughts of killiDg you, 
but only of putting you up to ransom. Body of saints ! I 
will be acowsamodatiug. Put up your dagger, put it up." 
Agenor redoubled his blows upoB the door, but the sturdy 
oak resisted all his efforts. " Stand beside yonder door, in 
readiness to secure that one, and leave me to persuade the 
prince," said the man with the visor to his armed companions. 

"Btigand!" said Henry, co&temptuously ; "you wish to 
give me up to my brother." 

" Yes ; if he will pay me better than yourself." 

" I was right in saying it would be better to perish here," 
exclaimed the prince. " Help ! help !" 

" Ah, my lord," said the bandit, " then you will oblige us 
to slay you. Your head will perhaps fetch less than your 
living and entire body; but we must be content with it, aud 
we will carry your head to Don Eedro." 

" We shall see that !" exclaimed Agenor, who, by almost 
superhuman efforts, had succeeded in forcing the door, and 
now fiercely attacked the brigand's four companion^. 

" The end of this will be ^lat we shaU be obliged to kill 
him at once !" said the man with the visor, drawing his swQrd 
to attack the prince. "My lord, you have there a very 
awkward friend : order him to remain quiet." But he had 
not ceased speaking b^ore another pilgrim entered, whom» 
certes, they did not expect. 

The new comer wore neither mask nor veil : he considered 
himself sufficiently disguised by his pilgrim's habit. His 
broad shoulders and enormous arms, his square and intelli- 
gent head, annponced a vigorous and intrepid champion. 
He paused upon the threshold, and contemplated in astonish>- 
ment, but wi^out either fear or anger, this uproar in the 
hall of the hostelry. 

" What, then, is fighting going onf lift €>TJ!i\aJ«s^^ ^'-"SS.^^ 
Christians] who are ri^it aixdw\:uo oro Nn^w'^'^'' kz^^^joa 
deep and imperioua voice ro»e abov% ^"b \,\xxQN^Jt>«^ "^^"^^^ 
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of the lion rises above the tempests in the gorges of Atlas. 
The simple, sound of this voice produced a singular effect on 
the combatants. The prince uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and joy; the man in the visor recoiled in afiiigbt, and 
Muscaron cried out, " On my life, it is the constable 1" 

" Constable! constable!" exclaimed the prince; "here, they 
wish to murder me !*' — " You, my prince !'* roared Duguesclin, 
tearing off his pilgrim's robe to be more at liberty. ** And 
pray, who wish to do that ?" 

'^ Friends," said the brigand to his acolytes, ^^we must 
either slay these two men, or die here ourselves. We are 
armed, they are not — the devil delivers them up to us. In- 
stead of a hundred thousand florins, double the sum now 
awaits us — ^forward ! " 

The constable, with incomparable sangfroid, stretched forth 
his hand, and seizing the speaker by the throat before he 
had time to finish his speech, as easily as if he had been a 
sheep, flung him rudely on the tiled floor at his feet. Then 
snatching away his sword, '^Here am I, armed," said he. 
*' Three against three, — come on, my gentlemen of the road." 

" We are lost!" muttered the bandit's companions, as they 
fled through the still open casement. 

Meanwhile Agenor had flung himself upon his knees beside 
the fallen brigand, and un£Eistening his visor, exclaimed, — 
" Caverley ! I guessed it !" 

" It is a venomous reptile that must now be crushed," re- 
marked the constable. — "I will undertake the task!" said 
Muscaron, preparing to cut his throat with the knife he 
carried in his belt. 

" Mercy ! " murmured the robber, " Mercy ! Do not abuse 
your victory." — " Yes," said the prince, embracing Duguesclin 
in a transport of joy. " Yes, mercy. We owe too deep a 
debt of gratitude to God for having re-united us, to occupy 
ourselves with this miserable wretch. Let him live to be 
hanged elsewhere." 

Caverley, in the effusion of his gratitude, kissed the feet 
of the generous prince. 

*'Then let him go," said Duguesclin. — "Go, bandit!" 
muttered Muscaron, unwillingly opening the door. 

Caverley did not need a second bidding; he ran so swiftly 
that not even their horses wo\i\d\ia.'^e\i^eiii)tAfc\*i o^^x^ke 
bim in case the prince had changeiYna mm^ KS^xV^-siSxi^ 
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indulged in a few mutual congratulations, the prince, the 
constable and Agenor, began to converse together on the 
subject of the approaching war. 

" You see, sire," said the constable, " I was punctual to 
the appointment. I was on my way to Toledo, as you desired 
me at Bordeaux. Then you reckon upon Toledo." 

" I have great hopes that Toledo will open her gates to me." 

" But that is not certain," said the constable. " Since I 
have journeyed beneath this disguise — ^that is to say, during 
the last four days, I have learnt more than I should other- 
wise have done in two years. These Toledans lean to Don 
Pedro. There Will be a siege to make." 

" Dear constable 1 to how many dangers you have exposed 
yourself for me 1" 

" Dear sire, I had my word to keep. I promised that you 
should either reign in Castile, or I die. Besides, I have a 
revenge to take. Thus you had no sooner liberated me by 
your presence of mind at Bordeaux, than I hastened to King 
Charles, and within ten days regained the frontier. During 
the last eight, I have been following on your traces through 
Spain, since* my brother Oliver and * Le B^gue de Yilaine ' 
had received information that you had passed through Burgos 
and w6re proceeding towards Toledo." 

"That is true; I have passed through it. I expect to 
meet beneath the walls of Toledo all the officers of my army. 
I only assumed this disguise at Burgos." 

" They assumed the same, monseigneur, and that gave me 
the idea. By this means the leaders went forward imnoticed, 
to prepare their soldiers' quarters. A pilgrim's habit is the 
fashion now-a-days — every one in Spain wished to make a 
pilgrimage — so much so, that this scoundrel Caverley has 
borrowed the dress as well as ourselves. But here we are, 
re-imited. You will choose your quarters, and summon to 
you all the Spaniards of your party — I, the knights and 
soldiers of every land and nation. There is no time to be 
lost. Don 'Pedro is yet afloat — he has just lost his best 
adviser, Donna Maiia, the only creature in the world who 
loved him. Let us profit by the stupor into which this has 
plunged him, and give him battle before he has time to re- 
cover himself." 

"Donna Maria dead!" said B.eTiT^. ^^kx^i^^w. ^aBe^assa. 
ofitr 
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" I am sure of it," said Agenor, sadly. " For her corpse 
passed by me." — "And Don Pedro, what is he doing?" 

"No one knows. He has caused the poor woman, his 
victim, to be interred at Burgos, and has since disappeared" 
— " Disappeared ! — is it possible ? But you say Donna Maiia 
was his victim, constable : relate the story to me, for during 
the last eight days I have not dared to speak to u living soul' 

" This is what my spies inform me has taken place. Don 
Pedro loved a Moorish girl, daughter to that accuraed 
Mothril. Donna Maria suspected it — she «ven discovered 
that a secret understanding existed between them. Trans- 
ported with rage, she took poison, after having first stabbed 
her rival to the heai-t." 

"Oh, my lords!" exclaimed Agenor, "it is impossible! 
At so odious a crime, so black a treason, the very sun would 
have grown dark with horror!" Both the King and Da- 
guesclin gazed in astonishment at the young man as he thus 
expressed himself ; but they could extort from him no ex- 
planation of his vehemence. " Pardon me, monseigneur,^' 
said Agenor, humbly, " I have a young man's secret — a sweet 
and bitter secret, one half of which Donna Maria has carried 
with her to the grave, and the other half I will religiously 
keep." 

" In love," said the constable; " poor boy !" 

Agenor's only reply was, " I am at your command, sire, 
and ready to die in your service." 

" I know," said Henry, " that you are a devoted friend — a 
loyal and indefatigable servant; therefore, depend upon my 
gratitude. But tell us ; you know something touching these 
love affairs of Don Pedro?" 

" I know everything, my liege, and if you command me 

to speak ^" — "Where can Don Pedro be at this moment? 

— ^that is all we wish to know." 

" Messeigneurs," said Agenor, " deign to grant me eight 
days, and I will tell you for a certainty." 

" Eight days," repeated the King. " What do you think 
about it, constable?" 

" I think, sire," replied the constable, " that these eight 
days are necessary for us to organize our army, and await 
reinibrcements and money from France. We run absolutely 
no risk." 

''And better still, my lord;' added^l^"^^cs^-/^SiTfi.i^^x^>{5^ 



fitLceeeds, yoti will have in your power the true cause of the 
war, the veritable firebrand, Don Pedro, whom I will joyfully 
give up to you." 

" He is right," said the King. " With the capture of one 
of us ends the war with Spain." 

" Oh, not so, sire," exclaimed the constable. " I swear to 
you, that if you are ever made prisoner^^which with God's 
help will never be — I will pursue the punishment of this mis- 
creant Ddn Pedro, who slaughters his prisoners in cold blood 
and allies Mfiftself with infidels." 

" I believe it, Bertrand," said the King ; " but do not trouble 
yourself about me. If I am captured or killed, regain my 
body by a victory, and place it, inanimate as it is, upon the 
throne of Caistile; provided that assassin-^that traitor be 
I lying at the foot of the throne, I shall declare myself happy 
and triumphant." 

" Sire, it is said," replied the oonstal^. " Now let us grant 
this young man his liberty." 

" And a rendezvous before Toledo, Which we shall invest?' 
said Mauleon. 

" In eight days.''-**^'^ In eight days." 

Henry tenderly embraced the young man, who was quite 
overcome by such an honour. 

" Let me do so," said the Kittg. " I wish to show you that 
affcer having shared my evil fortunes, you will l»ve a right to 
also share the good." 

*•' And I," added the constable, " who in part owe to him 
the liberty I now enjoy, I promise to aid him with all my 
strength Whenever he shall claim my assistance; for what- 
ever purpose it may be, in whatever place, and against what- 
ever person." 

"Oh, my lords! my lords!" exclaimed Mauleon, "you 
overpower me with joy and pride. Two powerful princes to 
treat me thus ! You open the gates of heaven to me !" 

" And you are worthy of it, Mauleon," said the constable.--- 
" No, my lord, no." 

" Are you in want of money?" — " Oh no, my lord." 

" The pl4n you meditate will put you to expense." 

" My lord," said Mauleon, " do not you remember that I 
once gained possession of that brigand of a Cav^tWj'^ '^y^'cj^^ 
box. It contained a king's foTtuTie-*-\^ "ww^ \Ri«i \sssi.^ ^^^^k 
lost it y^tbout regret. Since tYLenHaa-^^T^sifev^r^ ^\ssss^^'»" 
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livres from the King of France — all the treasure I need, for 
it suffices for my wants." 

" Oh, that was well said," murmured Muscaron firom bis 
comer, with tears in his eyes. 

The Eling overheard him. 

" That is your squire?" said he. 

" A brave and faithful servant, who, after having more 
than once saved my life, now renders it supportable." 

" He, too, shall be rewarded. Here, squire," continued the 
King, detaching from his robe one of the scallop shells em- 
broidered on the stuff, " and the day on which you stand in 
need of anything — ^you or yours, in whatever generation it 
may be — this shell put into the hands of myself, or one of my 
. descendants, will be worth a fortune to you. Gro, good 
squire, go !" 

Muscaron fell on his knees, his heart swelling, as though it 
would burst through his breast. 

" Now, sire," said the constable, " let us profit by the dark- 
ness to reach the spot where your officers are awaiting you. 
We did wrong in letting Caverley go ; he is capable of re- 
turning and falling upon us with triple forces, so as effectually 
to capture us — ^were it only to show his spirit." 

" To horse, then," said the King. They resumed their arms, 
and confiding in their strength and courage, gained a wood 
where it would have been difficult to attack, and impossible 
to follow them. 

Agenor then dismounted, and took leave of his two power- 
fal protectors, who wished him success and a safe journey. 
Muscaron awaited his orders, to know towards which of the 
four cardinal points he was to turn the horses' heads. 

" Where are we going?" asked he. 

"To Montiel; my hatred tells me that sooner or later we 
shall there find Don Pedro." 

"In fact," observed Muscaron, "jealousy is good for some- 
thing, since it makes things visible which do not exist. Let 
us go to Montiel." 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE CAVERN OF MONTIEL. 

JBt dint of hard travelling, AgjeiioT Vtl \.^c» ^-^^ \&x£i&^eaiched 
the end of his j oumey . Aa»ated\>7 ^\Macaa»T^>aft «mN^ 'ea 
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a stealthily at Montiel, that not a creature was aware of his 
presence there. Only through taking all these precautions, 
a they had deprived themselves of the advantage of gaining in- 
formation. Those who do not ask cannot learn. When 
Muscaron beheld Montiel seated like a granite giant upon a 
rocky pedestal — lifting its head towards heaven, whilst its 
3 feet seemed to bathe in the Tagus — ^when he had regarded by 
the bright moonlight the spiral turns of a path bristling 
i; with brambles and briars, the slope forming sharp angles, so 
i that no traveller could see more than twenty paces before him 
! whilst from the' heights above the sentinels could behold 
I every one making the ascent, he observed to his master — 

" This is a true vulture's nest, my dear master, and if the 
, dove is imprisoned here, we shall never be able to take her 
from it. In fact, Montiel is a place impregnable to all but 
famine, and two men cannot invest a fortress.*' 

" What we require to know is this," said Agenor, "whether 
Mothril inhabits this retreat with Aissa, Aissa's position in 
the midst of our enemies, and, in one word, Don Pedro's con- 
duct throughout the whole affair." 

" All this we shall learn with patience," returned Mus- 
caron, " only we have only four days to be patient in — ^re- 
member that, my lord." 

" I shall remain here until I have either seen Aissa herself, 
or some one who can give me tidings of her." 

" I fancy it will prove a wild-goose chase ; besides, con- 
sider, master, whilst we are prowling about the castle, Moth- 
ril, Hafiz, or some one else, may let fly at us from above or 
below an arrow or a bolt that will pin tis like frogs to 
the wall. The position is well chosen. See!" — "You are 
right." 

" We must, therefore, make use of means more ingenious 
than mere ordinary ones. As to Donna Aissa being here, I 
firmly believe it. I have even little doubt that she is con- 
fined here by Mothril himself. As to Don Pedro being here, 
I think we shall discover that by waiting a couple of days." — 
"And why?" 

" Because the castle is small, and cannot contain a large 
garrison, therefore, is not well provisioned ; and to obtain the 
fresh supplies necessary to entertain so ^esa^t ^ "^Sjffii%^*0c^'5^ 
will be obliged to frequently qmt it." 
^^But meanwhile where shall 'we &a.d ^ ^OiS^^stX 
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I am. Do you agree to the cavern f 

" You forget t^ro things; our food, with which th( 
eannot furnish us, and our horses, which cannot fine 

" True ; one cannot think of everything at once. 
.... found the beginning, you find the end." 

jv ' " We will kill our horses, and throw them into th 

' which flows below.*' 

if ;> " Yes ; but what shall we do for provisions]" 

[ V ' ' " We will let the person, sent from the castle for pr 

pass quietly by, and when he returns with them, atta 

and possess ourselves of them." 

" Admirable !" said Muscaron ; " only those in th 

finding their purveyor does not return, will begin to 

something." — " What does that signify, if we obtain tl 

mation we require." 

It was decided that these two plans should be fi 

Bat a,s Agenor was about to fell his horse with h 

his heart Mled him. 
. " Poor beast I" said he, " who has served me so wel 

1 i ^ " And," added Muscaron, " who may serve you beti 

in case you carry ofi" Donna Aissa from here." 
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■• render it more healthy, spread a coating of sand, brought in 

his mantle from the brink of the Tagas, and dry heath. The 

i remainder of the night was occupied by these labours. Day- 

* break found our two adventurers in the recesses of their 
J solitary asylum. A angular phenomenon attracted their 

^ attention. By means of this q)iral path, which mounted 
from the foot of the hill to the summit of the castle, they 

* were able to distinguish the voice of those standing on the 
w ramparts. The voice instead of simply mounting, was driven 

back, and echoed along this funnel until the sound burst 

* forth like a torrent of water. The result was that Agenor 
K irom the depths of his cave was able to overhear the conver- 
sation of those three hundred feet above his head. The first 

■ fortification was situated above the fountain ; so far every 
one had free passage, but th« country was so desert, and in 

■ such a state of devastation, that few besides the inhabitants 
of the castle ever ventured to tread this maze. Agenor and 
Muscaron passed the first half of their day sadly enough. 
They drank water, for they were parched with thirst, but 
they were unable to satisfy their hunger. Towards the close 
of the day two Moors descended from the castle, leading an 
ass to carry the provisions they counted on obtaining at a 
neighbouring town a league's distance. At the same time 
four slaves came from the town bearing jars, which they pro- 
ceeded to fill at the fountain. The Moors from the castle 
entered into conversation with the slaves, but in so barbarous 
a dialect that our two adventurers were unable to understand 
a word of what was said. The Moors accompanied the 
slaves back to the town, and returned two hours afterwards. 
Hunger is a bad counsellor. Muscaron wished to mercilessly 
slay the poor devils, fling their bodies into the Tagus, and 
then profit by their provisions. 

" That would be a cowardly murder," said Mauleon, " and 
would injure our cause in the eyes of God. Another 
stratagem, Muscaron ; see how dark the night is, and how 
narrow the path. The ass, laden with its panniers, will have 
great difficulty in passing along the pathway over the rocks. 
We have only to push against it, and it will roll to the foot 
of the hill. Then during the night we will T^ick \5j^ "Oca. 
scattered provisions." 

''This is all very true, and like a ^ood C^Vyv^^^^:^^ 'coa^^^ ^ 
but I was too hungry to think 6i beixvg xaftT^Sd^*"' 
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the bread, dried grapes, and leathern bottles of > 
"which the ass had been laden. They had obtain 
stroke sufficient provisions to last for eight days. Th 
repast restored them to strength and courage, ai 
they stood in need of it. 

During the space of two whole days our vigilant 
neither saw nor heard anything, except the voice of 
he paced to and fro the ramparts, deploring his i 
Mothril giving his orders, and the soldiers going 
their exercises. Nothing announced the King's pi 
Montiel. Muscaron had the courage to emerge 
from his retreat, and make inquiries in the neic 
town, but no one could give him the slightest inf 
Agenor did the same, but without receiving a sir 
factory reply. When we ' begin to despair, the tii 
with redoubled quickness. The position of our i 
was a critical one. By day they dared not show th< 
at night they feared to quit their post, for fear 
should enter the castle in their absence, and that o 
King. But when two days and a half had passed 
was the first to be discouraged. On the evenir 
second day Mauleon returned from the neighbour 
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lis suite would have awakened you. No, it was not the 
*^ting ; he will not come to Montiel. Instead of wasting our 
^^me here, let us proceed straight to Toledo." 

^ " You are right, master. All we should gain by remaining 
^^ere would, perhaps, be, to hear Donna Aissa's voice. It is 
~*^ very sweet one, but, as we say in Beam, ' The bird's song is 

%ot the bird itself.' " 
=^ " Let us at once put our plan into execution, Muscaron. 
*\|;iGrather together our horses' harness; let us quit this place 
^^nd proceed on our journey." 

^ "I shall not be long about it, sir chevalier ; you can/ scarcely 
^believe how weary I am of this cave." 

' ; " Come, then," said Agenor. But at the moment he was 
^ iibout to rise from the ground, Muscaron checked him. 

" Hushl" whispered he.— "What is it?" 
^ "Be silent, master ! I hear footsteps." And so great was his un- 
^easiness that he presumed to pull his master back by the wrist. 
■^ Agenor returned to the cavern. They distinctly heard 
fei hurried footsteps on the path leading to the castle. The night 
a was dark, and the two Franks were concealed in the depths 

- of the cavern. Three men soon became visible; they were 

- stealing along bent almost double, to prevent being seen from 
s the fortress. They paused within a few paces of the spring. 
^ They wore the garb of peasants, but* were all well armed with 
• axes and knives. 

" He has certainly gone this way," said one of them ; *'here 
are the prints of his horse's hoofs on the sand." — " Then we 
have missed him," said another, with a sigh. " The devil ! 
how unfdrtunate we have been lately !" 

" You hunt too large game," rejoined the first speaker. — 

" Lesby, you are a fool, and the captain will tell you the 
same." 

" But " " Silence ! a large quarry once killed feeds 

the hunter for a fortnight ; whilst a hare and ten larks make 
at most a sorry meaL" 

"Yes; but one snares the hare or the larks more easily 
than the stag or the wild boai*." 

" The fact is, he escaped us finely the other day ; did he 
not, captain r The one addressed as captain heaved a deep 
«igh ; this was his only reply. " And, then " coTJLtAsxsvfc^xJafc 
obstinate Lesby, " why change every ina\«ix\> -^jcsv^c \jc»j2s. «c^ 
your prey 1 Why not stick to one aiidtaka\i^:Ki'?^ 
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" Provided you get tliem, what more do you req 
*•' Nothing, captain, nothing." 

*-Don Henry is woi"th one hundred thousand i 
Don Pedro; Don Pedro is worth the same to Don I 
fancied I should be able to take the one, but I was nc 
I was near, as you were witness, leaving my skin in i 
den. Well, since the lion spju'ed my life, I ought 
tude to capture his enemy. I will capture him. I 
it is true, give him up to Henry de Transtamare for 
but I will sell him to him; it is all one so long as 
him in his power. In this way we shall both be < 
His two companions replied by a growl of satisfacti( 

" God forgive me !" whispered Muscaron in his mas 
" if it is not that Caverley at our finger ends !" — " 
said Mauleon. • 

Caverley (for it was really he) thus finished his pro- 
faith: — "Don Pedro has quitted Toledo; he is in th 
He is very brave, and from prudence has journeyed 
a solitary traveller seldom attracts notice." 

" No," said Lesby, " but he is taken prisoner." 

" By our Lady T said Caverley, " one cannot foresc 
thins:. Now to conclude our plan. You, Lesbi 
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jjt Springs generally hollow out for themselvea some bed in the 

rocks. We ought to find a grotto somewhere about here." 
. "We are lost! they are comijag in here!" exclaimed Mus- 
gi caron ; but Agenor placed his hand over his mouth like a gag. 

" See," ci'ied Lesby, " the grotto is yonder." 
^ "Very well," said Caverley. " Go, Lesby, and join Philips^ 
P and let the horses be ready by daybreak," 

Lesby left them; Caverley and Becker remained alone. 

" See what a thing it is to have wit 1" spid the bandit to his 
g companion. " I am a sort of land pirate, and am the only man 
who understands the real state of a£&drs. Two men are dis- 
j puting the possession of a throne; if one be removed, the war 
^ is finished. Thu9y by acting as I do, I act the part of a 
y Christian and a philosopher-^I spare men's blood. I am a 
, virtuous man, Becker! I am a virtuous man!" And the 
, bandit indulged in a fit of stifled laughter. 

" Come," said he, at length, " let us creep into the hole- 
now to watch for our game 1 



CHAPTER LXV. 

CATERLET'S CAPTUBE. 

The arrangement of the grotto ly^is as follows : — ^First came 
the spring, whose ciystal waters, falling fix)m a rocky arch, 
had hollowed out a bed for itself in the flinty soil beneath^ 
Further ba,ck was a winding grotto, approached by two 
natural steps. This cavern was dqxk during the day ; at night 
only a fox could have discovered it. Caverley avoided the 
perpendicular waterfall, and mounted the two steps, feeling 
his way as h^ went into the inner cavern. Becker, more 
courageous, or more a friend to comfort, had already pene- 
trated further ii^to its recesses in search of shelter and warmth. 
Agenor and Muscaron felt, heard, and almost saw them. 
Becker ended by seating himself a^d inviting Caverley to 
follow his example, by saying to him> " Come, captain, there 
is room for us both." 

Caverley suffered hiDa3eLE to be persuaded, and entered the 
cavern; but as he found some difficulty in finding his way, 
he repeated in an ill-humoured tone, — ."RooT3DLlQiit\3(^^V S^ 
is easy to say that I" and stretdied o\l\. \£va \i3M>L^ \si «=5^^5i. 
stnJdng himself SLffEdmt thft rocky ^stqlIl^ ox ^^^*!» ^^ "^^^ ^ssci'sc^i- 
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In doing this, he unfortunately enconntered Muscaron's le^ 
and seiziDg hold of it^ cried out, — '^ A dead body, Becker) a 
dead body!" 

" No, pardieu T exclaimed the Taliant Mnscaron, seiang 
him by the throat ; '4t is a living man, who is going to 
strangle you, my fine fellow !" 

Caverley measured his length upon the ground unable to 
utter a word, whilst Muscaron hdd his wrists, and secured 
them with the bridle of one of the horses. Agenor had only 
to stretch out his hand to do the same to Becker, who was 
half dead with superstitious terror. 

" Now, my dear captain," said Muscaron, " we are going to 
talk about ransom. Pay attention, for there is a good nomha 
of us ; and the least movement, the slightest cry, would draw 
upon you an infinite number of poniard strokes in your body." 

"I will neither move nor speak," murmured Caverley; 
"ouly spare me." 

^' We must first take all necessary precautions," continued 
Muscaron, despoiling Caverley piece by piece of his armour, 
both offensive and defensive, with the dexterity of an afe 
peeling a nut. This task being terminated, he proceeded to 
do the same to Becker. Their weapons being remoyed, 
Muscaron prepared to examine their pouches. His fingers 
alone displayed any delicacy in this operation ; his conscience 
did not experience the least scruple. Two well-lined belts 
and bulky purses passed into Muscaron's possession. 

" What, are you also a plimderer T said Agenor. — " Mes- 
sire, I am only depriving them of the means of doing evil." 

The first moment of terror being over, Caverley asked 
permission to offer a few observations. 

" You may do so," said Agenor, " provided you speak in a 
low voice." — " Who are you ?" inquired the robber. 

"Ah, my dear fellow, that is a question we shall not 
answer," replied Muscaron. 

" You have overheard my conversation with my men 1" 

" Without losing a single word of it." 

" The devil ! Then you know my plans 1" 

*• As well as yourself" — " Well, what do you mean to do 
with me and my companion T 

" That is simple enough : we ai-e in Don Pedro's service, 
and shall deliver you up to him, at the same time relating all 
we know of your intentions with repjard to him." 
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" That is not Christian/' remonstrated Caverlej, who turned 
pale amid the darkness. " Don Pedro is cruel : he will make 
me suffer a thousand tortures. Bather than that, strike me 
at once to the heart." 

" We do not murder in cold blood," said Mauleon. 

" Yes ; but Don Pedro will murder me." 

A long silence on the part of his captors apprised 
Caverley that he had convinced them, since they were unable 
to make him any reply. Agenor was reflecting. Caverley's 
unexpected appearance had revealed the presence of Don 
Pedro at Montiel. This man had been the hound whose 
unerring scent had unearthed his master's quarry. The 
service thus rendered to Mauleon inclined him towards cle- 
mency. Besides, his foe was imarmed, despoiled, and unable 
to do any harm. Caverley had employed this interval of 
silence like the shrewd and cunning man that he w&s. He 
reflected that, from the commencement of the disagreeable 
conversation he had just held with his unknown captors, two 
voices only had spoken, and by feeling about him, he was 
convinced that the grotto was small and narrow, and in- 
capable of containing more than four men. The numbers 
were therefore equal, except in regard to weapons. But to 
regain these weapons he would require to use his hands, aud 
these hands were bound together. The good fortune which 
seems to attend scoundrels, and which is really only the 
weakness of honest men, came to Caverley's aid. 

" This Caverley," said Agenor to himself, " will be a great 
annoyance to me. Were he in my place, he would free 
himself from embarrassment by stabbing me with his dagger, 
and throwing my body into the Tagus. These are means of 
which I cannot avail myself. He will hinder me when I 
wish to quit this place, and that I shall do as soon as I have 
received certain tidings of Don Pedro and Aissa." This 
reflection was no sooner made, than Mauleon, who was expe- 
ditious in his movements, seized Caverley by the arm, and 
began to unloose him, saying, as he did so, " Master Caverley, 
you have, without knowing it, rendered me a service. Yes, 
Don Pedro would slay you, and I do not wish you to perish 
by his hand whilst there are so many lofty gibbets exiati\^% 
in both England and France." At ea(i\i^OT\^fe\sjK^'raS^««55^ 
young man unfastened a knot. "TViet^icrt^ ^^xs5»s»J^^ 
Mauleon, ''I give you your li\>eTty, ^xo^\. Vj "^ '^^ ^"^^ 
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your esoape, and endeavour to amend your courses." As lie 
«aid this, he finished undoing the leathern strap. 

Caverley's arms were no sooner &eed, than he rushed upon 
Agenor, and endeavoured to wrest away his sword, exclaim- 
ing, " Give me back my purse as well as my liberty." He 
had already seized upon the steel, and was grasping the hilt 
in order to strike, when Mauleon dealt him a blow with his 
£st which sent him rolling into the pool of water at the foot 
of the steps to the grotto. Caverley, Uke a fish which, escaping 
from the fisher's basket^ once more feels the ambient element 
that gives it life, inhaled the firesh air with delight, rushed 
out of the cavern, and took his way at the top of his speed 
towards the town. 

" By St. James ! master," said Muscaron, in a fury, " yon 
have certainly done a wise deed. Let me run after Mm, and 
recapture him." 

" And for what purpose, since I wish to give him the 
liberty of going where he pleases T said Agenor. 

" Folly ! insane folly ! The rascal will play us some tridc 
t — ^he will return ; he will tell." 

" Silence, fool !" said Agenor, nudging Muscaron's elbow, 
lest in his wrath he should betray anything before Becker. 
<* If he returns we will give him up to Don Pedro, whom we 
will warn this very evening." — " That is a different thing," 
grumbled Muscaron, who understood the ruse. 

" Come, friend, unloose the arms of this honest M. Becker, 
and tell him that so sure as the four illustrious chevaliers— 
Caverley, Lesby, Philips, and Becker — are found in this 
neighbourhood by to-morrow, they shall be all hanged to the 
battlements of Montiel; for in these parts justice is better 
organized than in France." 

" Oh, I will not forget it, my lord," said Becker, intoxi* 
cated with joy and gratitude. He did not dream of endea- 
vouring to arm himself against his benefactors: he kissed 
their hands, and disappeared with the swiftness of a bird. 

" Oh, master I" sighed Muscaron, *' what an adventure." 

'* Oh, sir squire, what lessons you have yet to learn I" said 

Agenor. " What ! you did not see that this Caverley has unr 

earthed Don Pedro for us ; that not knowing who we are, he 

beUeves us to be the g;vidxdi8Ji\& of the King^ and will conse- 

quenUy quit the country aa aoou «& ^«s^^\ \ti ^«s«?^-«\x**» 

would yon have? You have giMXi«^>oo\K «rB«. «sA\assws^t 
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" Master, I was wrong." — " Very welL" 

'< But let us watch, master; let us watch 1 That Caverlej 
is as artful as the devil !*' 

" A hundred men could not force this grotta We can 
take it in turns to sleep, and thus await news of my dear 
mistress, since Heaven has already given us tidings of Don 
Pedro.'* 

" Master, I no longer despair of anything ; and if any one 
were to tell me that Donna Aissa intended paying you a 
visit in this adder's nest, I should believe it^ and say, 
* Thanks, good fellow, for your news.'" At this moment a 
faint noise in the distance, measured and in cadence, struck 
the practised ear of Muscaron. " Ma foi !" said he, " you are 
right. There is that Caverley galloping away. I swear I 
hear four horses. He has rejoined his men, and they are all 
flying from the gibbet, with which you threatened them — at 
least, if they are not returning hither. No ; the noise becomes 
more distant ; it dies away ; a good journey to you. Au revoir^ 
captain of the devil !" 

" Why, Muscaron !" exclaimed Agenor, suddenly, " I have 
no longer my sword." 

" That fellow has robbed you of it^** returned Muscaron ; 
^' it is a pity to lose so good a blade." 

^* WitJi my name engraven cm the hilt. Ah, Muscaron, the 
brigand will recognise me l" 

^ But not before the evening, master, and by then, judging 
from appearances, he will be &r distant. That cursed^ 
Caverley, he must always be stealing something or other !" . 

The next morning at daybreak they heard two men engaged 
in eager conversation descend from the castle. It was Mothril 
himself accompanied by Don Pedro. This latter was leading 
his horse. At this sight AgOQor's blood boiled. He was 
going to rush upon his foes, pcmiard them, and thus put an 
end to the straggle ; but Muscaron stopped him. 

** Are you mad» my lord?" said he. " Would you destroy 
Mothril without having won Aissa? How can you tell that 
it is not the same as at Navaretto, and that her guardians 
have not received orders to slay her, in case of your either 
killing Mothril or making him prisoner 9" 

Agenor shuddered. "Oh, you reaii^lQj^^ xafc"^ ^NLVtsfe\ 
<^jesi joa really Jove me." ^ 

^I should think so, pardiea \ Do 70a AiJtMi^A- ^^^^^^^ 
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feel pleasure in killiDg this villauous Moor, who has done so 
much eviL Yes ; I will kill him, but at a fitting time and 
opportunity." 

They beheld the two objects of their legitimate hatred 
pass within reach of them, indeed so close that their gar- 
ments almost brushed against them, without daring to betray 
themselves. 

" Fortune is mocking us !" exclaimed Agenor. 

" Do you complain, my lord," said Muscaron. " You who, 
without Caverley, would have left here yesterday, left with- 
out knowing where Don Pedro was, or obtaining any 
tidings of Aissa. But, hush ! let us listen to what they are 
saying." 

" Thanks," Don Pedro was saying to his minister ; " I trust 
she will be cured, and will then love me." 

" Doubt it not, my lord, for Hafiz and I will gather, ac- 
cording to the prescribed rule, the herbs you know of. Then 
she will love you, since there is no longer anything to dis> 
please her at your court. But let us speak on serious sub- 
jects. Convince yourself of the truth of these tidings. Ten 
thousand of my compatriots ought by now to have dis- 
embarked at Lisbon, and mounted the Tagus as far as Toledo. 
Go to Toledo where they love you, and encourage your 
&ithful defenders. The very day Henry enters Spain, we will 
take both him and his army at a single blow, between the 
town he is besieging and the troops of your Saracen allies, 
at the head of which I will place myself when they shall 
arrive in sigl t of Toledo." 

" Mothril, you are a clever minister; whatever may happen, 
you have always been devoted to my interests.? 

" Fancy the hideous face the Moor must be making in his 
attempts to look gracious I" whispered Muscaron. 

" One last counsel, sire, before I return to the castle," con- 
tinued Mothril ; " refuse all payment to the Prince of Wales, 
until he has again joined your cause. These English are 
perfidious." 

" Yes ; and besides the money is wanting." . 

" A reason the more for doing so. Adieu, sire ; henceforth 
you will be victorious and happy." 

'^Adieu, Mothril."—" Adieu, ^ke." 

" The two adventurexa "ka^ ^.Vei \jA.^^Assiis;jL 'cnak ^1\i^^4- 
mg Mothril with an mfexml ^.ToaVe ^v^ctd. V^& Xi.^gS ^^-«\^ 
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regain the castle, to which Agenor so ardently desired 
admittance. 

" Let us mouBt after and seize him," exclaimed the young 
man. " Let us threaten him with death if he will not give 
up Aissa^ and he will resign her." 

'^ Yes; and as we are redescending the mountain he will 
crush us heneath masses of rock. Our cause will then be 
greatly advanced. Patience, I say ; God is good !*' 

" Well, then, since you refuse to have anything to do with 
Mothril, do not let us neglect the opportunity that ofiers 
itself with regard to Don Pedro. He has departed alone ; we 
are two; let us capture him, slay him if he offers any resis- 
tance ; and if he does not, take him to Don Henry de Trans- 
tamare to prove that we have found him." 

"Excellent idea!" exclaimed Muscaron. "I adopt it; I 
follow you." They waited until Mothril had reached the 
platform of the castle, then they ventured to creep out of 
their hole. But when they gazed over the plain they beheld 
Don Pedro at the head of at least forty men-at-arms, tran- 
quilly continuing his route towards Toledo. " Ah, pardieu ! 
we were very stupid! Pardon, my lord, very credulous," said 
Muscai*on ; " Mothril would never have allowed the King to 
depart alone. The guards have come from yonder town." 

" But apprised by whom 1" — " By the Moors yesterday 
evening, or even by a signal from the castle." 

" True. Let us now only think of, if possible, seeing Aissa, 
and then: returning to Don Henry." 



CHAPTER LXVL 

HAFIZ. 

During the whole of an entire day, the looked-for oppor- 
tunity did not present itself. No one quitted the castle except 
the purveyors. A messenger also arrived, but the horn of 
the seneschal having signalled his approach, our adventurers 
did not judge it prudent to stop him. Towards evening, when 
all became silent, when the sounds mounting from the river 
to the mountain were softened and deadened, and the sky 
grew pale towards the horizon, our t^o ins?a&& ^-^^^^'ss.^^aa. 
angry conversation carried on. \>y trwo -v^-^saMy^rE^ "'^^^^'^i^ 
Mothril and Hafiz were di^utmg togB\i\i«t ^ ^«^ $^^^^sstftf2 
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from the platform <^ the oastle by the pathway leading to the 
gates. 

^' Master," Hafiz was saying, " you caused me to be kept in 
confinement whilst the King was here, and 3ret you had ]»x>- 
mised to present me to him« You also promised me a large 
sum of money. I grow weary of always being with this 
young girl, whom you make me guard* I wish to fight with 
my newly arrived countrymen, whose white-sailed boats are 
now mounting the Tagus; so pay me quickly, master, and 
let me go to tie King." — " You wish to quit me, my son!" 
said MothriL '' Am I, then^ a bad master 1" 

" No; but I do not wish' to have any master at aJL" 

*' I may keep you with me, because I k>ye you," said Mothiil 

" I do not love you," retorted Hafiz. " You have forced 
me to commit wicked actions which people my slumber with 
fiightful dreams and visions. I am too young to make up 
my mind to live thua. Pay me, and set me free, or I will go 
in quest of some oaae, and reveal alL" — '^ You are rights" said 
MothriL ^^ Ketum to the ca^le, and I will pay you at onoa'^ 

Whilst descending the mountain, Mothril was before and 
Hafiz behind ; in retracing their steps, the path was so narrow 
that Hafiz was then the fbremost. The owl began to whoop 
in the crannies of the rock — the purple shadows began to 
assume a violet tint. Suddenly a frightful cry — a fearful 
oath rent the air, and a soft and bloody mass feU dull and 
heavy on the ground in frcmt of the cavern. The night 
birds flew affrighted from their lairs, and the very insects 
were startled from their haunts. In a few moments a stream 
of blood mingled with and reddened the crystal water of the 
little cistern. 

Agenor, pale and horror-struck, put his head out of his 
hiding-place, and Muscaron^s livid face appeared beside it. 

"Hafiz!" they both exclaimed, on recognising in the 
crushed and motionless form before them the companion of 
Gildaz. — " Poor boy !" murmin^ Muscaron, who had crept 
from his hold to render him help, if it were not too late. 

Already the shadows of death were spreading over his bronzed 

face — ^his eyes, starting out of his head, were glazed and fixed 

— a heavy half blood-choked breath burst painfully from his 

crushed breast. He recognla^d \iot\i M\iacai!on and Agenor, 

and hia countenance expressed B\x^ct«k\Iv^\wxa\«jrc<OT. ^XN.\a&\»^ 

the miserable wretch foncieaL V* \ybV^\^ w^^^s^ ^^vcvXa. 
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Muscaron raised his head, while Agenor fetched fresh water 
to bathe his brow and his bleeding wounds. 

" The Franks ! the Franks !" murmured Hafiz, drinking 
greedily. "Allah, pardon meT — "Come with us, poor boy," 
said Agenor, " and we will cure you." 

"No, I am killed — ^killed, like Gildaz,'* murmured the 
Moor. " Killed, as I deserved — ^murdered ! Mothril flung 
me from the castle heights." The gesture of horror that 
escaped Mauleon was observed by the dying youtL " Chris- 
tian," said he, " I hated you; but I no longer do so, for you 
can avenge me. Donna Aissa has always loved you, and 
Donna Maria always protected your interests. It was 
Mothril who poisoned Donna Maria, and who profited by 
Donna Aissa's swoon to stab her with his poniard. Tell this 
to the King, Don Pedro ; tell it him quickly ; but save Aissa, 
if you love her, for in fourteen days* time, when Don Pedro 
returns to the castle, Mothril is to give her up to the King, 
drugged with some magic potion. I have wronged you ; but 
I am now serving you ; pardon, and avenge me 1 Allah f* 
He fell back exhausted, turned his eyes with a last and painful 
effort towards the castle, as though to curse it, and expired. 

More than a quarter of an hour elapsed before our two 
friends could either collect their ideas or recover their cool- 
ness. This hideous death — ^these revelations — ^this threaten^ 
ing future, had struck them with unspeakable affright. 
Agenor was the first to recover himself. 

"Fifteen days hence," said he, "we shall be at peace. 
Fifteen days hence, either Don Pedro, Mothril, or myself will 
be dead. Come, Muscaron, let us return to Henry's camp, and 
render him an account of the mission with which he charged 
me. But let us hasten — seek our horses on the plain." 

Muscaron, his brain still whirling from the shock he had 
received, succeeded in finding the horses, which besides came 
running at the sound of his voice. He saddled them, loaded 
them, and springing lightly into his saddle, took the road to 
Toledo, along which his master had already preceded him. 
When they reached the plain, and the gloomy castle raised 
its dark profile against the bluish-grey background of the 
sky, " Mothril !" cried Agenor in a ringing voice, and shaking 
his fist at the casements of the casstl^i, " "^^^3K^^.^ ^^ ^ScsSi^ 
meet again ! Aissa, my love, X «\iSkXi ««oti.\>^Oi.^^^^«^ 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 

FREPABATIONS. 

Fire does not spread tkrough a train of gunpowder more 
rapidly than did revolt through Don Pedro's dominions. 
Without fear of being invaded by the neighbouring king- 
doms, the inhabitants of Castile had for the most part de- 
clared themselves in favour of Don Henry, so soon as a 
manifesto from him apprised them that he had returned, 
bringing with him a large army, and that this army -was 
commanded by the Constable Bertrand Duguesclin. The 
roads were covered, in a few^days, with soldiers of fortune^ 
devoted citizens, monks of every order, and Bretons marching 
towards Toledo. But Toledo, $iithful to Don Pedro, as Ber- 
trand had foretold, closed her gates, armed her walls^ and 
awaited the course of events. Henry lost no time. He 
invested the town, and commenced a regular si^a This 
state of hostility sqited him marvellously well, since it gave 
time to his allies to collect round his banner. On the other 
hand, Don Pedro's forces were increasing. He sent courier 
upon courier to his ancient friends the Kings of Granada^ 
Portugal, Arragon and Navarre. He entered into negotia- 
tions with the Prince of Wales, who, lying sick at Bordeaux, 
seemed to have lost somewhat of his energy in war and 
to be preparing himself by repose for the cruel death which 
snatched him, whilst still young, to a glorious immortality. 
The Saracens mentioned by Mothril had disembarked at 
Lisbon. They had taken a few days to recruit themselves^ 
and then, by means of the boats with which the King of 
Portugal had furnished them, re-mounted the Tagus, pre- 
ceded by three thousand horse, sent to Don Pedro by his 
Portuguese ally. Henry had with him the cities of Gallicia 
and L6on, and a heterogeneous army, of which five thousand 
Bretons, commanded by Oliver Duguesclin, formed the 
powerful nucleus. He was only waiting for certain tidings 
of Mauleon, when he returned with his squire to the camp, 
and recounted what he had seen. The King and Bertrand 
listened in profoimd silence. 

" What!" said the constable at last, "Mothril has not gone 
vrith Don Pedro r — " He is only waiting for the arrival of 
the Saracens, to place liimafeAi ».\, t\iea \v^s)A2' 
^^ Before that takes place ^e ca». ^«vi^ ^V\wAt^ ts^ko. Xa 
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Montiel, ^and capture him. Agenor shall command the expe- 
dition, and as I suppose he has no great reason to love this 
Moor, he shall erect a tall gallows on the banks of the Tagus, 
ind there hang this Saracen — this traitorous assassin !" 

" My lord, my lord," said Agenor, " you were good enough 
io promise me' your friendship — to promise me your help. 
Do not refuse me now. I entreat you to allow the Saracen 
Mothril to remain quiet and unsuspecting in his castle of 
Montiel." — *^ Why so ] It is a nest that must be destroyed." 

" Sir Constable, it is a haunt of which you will at some 
uture time prove the utility. You know that when they 
vish to entrap the fox, they do not appear to remark his 
liding-place, but carelessly pass it by ; otherwise he leaves it, 
i,nd does not return to it." — " What then, chevalier %" 

" My lords, let Mothril and Don Pedro fancy that their 
)resence is unsuspected at Montiel, and who knows that we 
hall not at last take them both in one net?" 

" Agenor," said the King, " this is not your only reason?" 

" No, sire ; I have never told a lie — it is not my only reason. 
Che true one is, that the castle contains a Mend, whom 
Mothril would slaughter if he were too closely pressed." 

" Say so, then 1" exclaimed Bertiund, " and never fancy that 
NQ should hesitate to grant any request you might make us." 

After this conversation, which relieved Mauleon*s mind 
^th respect to Aissa, the leaders of the army vigorously 
pursued the siege of Toledo. The inhabitants defended them- 
selves so well, ^lat it was the scene of many feats of arms, 
md many of the illustrious besiegers were killed and wounded 
n the slarmishes and sorties. But these combats were only 
}he prelude to a general action, as thunder and lightning are 
}o a storm. 
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TOLEDO FAMlSIUlfG. 

Don Pedbo had commenced in Toledo— a strong city full of 
resources, — regulating his ati^drs with both his subjects and 
[lis allies. The Toledans^ during this interminable course of 
3ivil wars, had leaned now to one party, now to the other ; 
it was therefore necessary to strike a fixkal "VA.qtw^^kA'Vsvs^^ 
them etemallj to the cause of the "victor oi'Sa.'vwc^Vwi. ''^S^ssis» 
ras Don Fedro'a beat title. In fact, i£ t\i^ Tlo\fe^«oa ^^^«^ 



periormea notning m tne present, w nen tne Tole 
ceived that provisions were wanting in the marketi 
granaries were empty, they began to murmur. A 
twenty wealthy shopkeepers, either devoted to the 
of the Comte de Transtamare or animated by mere] 
of opposition, fomented the murmurs and the bad di 
of the town. Bon Pedro consulted Mothril. 

" These people," returned the Moor, " will plaji 
evil trick of, while you sleep, opening the city gate 
competitor. Ten thousand men will enter, take you 
and the war will be at an end." 

" What, then, is to be done ?" — " A simple thinj 
They call you in Spain Don Pedro the CrueL" 

'' I know it; and I have only gained this title t 
few somewhat energetic acts of justice." 

" I am not discussing that point. But if yon h 
gained this name, you must not shrink from meriting 
If it has been unjustly bestowed upon you, hasten 
its justice by m^dng a few examples, to teach the 
the force of your arm." 

" Be it so," replied the King. " I will act go 1 
night." In fact, Don Pedro caused the disconten 
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if " You do not require horses in the city," said he ; " the 
IS jounieyB are not long, and as to the sorties on the assailants^ 
A welL we will make them on foot." 

Of After their horses, the Toledans were obliged to eat their 
^ mules. This is a hard necessity in Spain. The mule is a 
1 national animal: they regard it almost as a compatriot. 
b)i Certes, they sacrifice the horses in buU-fights, but they employ 
It] the mules to drag the buUs and horses killed by each other 
off the arena. The Toledans therefore ate their mules, sigh- 
11 ing as they did so. This slaughter of their mules aroused 
the energies of the Toledans. They made a sortie in quest 
HI of provisions, but Le B^gue de Yilaine and Oliver de Mauny, 
H who had not devoured tbeir Breton horses, cruelly repulsed 
n them, and obliged them to remain within the town. Don 
^ Pedro suggested that they should eat the fodder which the 
horses and mules^ being dead, could no longer consume. This 
n lasted for eight days, at the end of which time it was neces- 
g sary for some other expedient to be resorted to. Their cir- 
cumstances were certainly not prosperous. 

The Prince of Wales, annoyed at not receiving the sums 

^ of money owing him by Don Pedro, had dispatched three 

deputies to Tol^o, to present the account of the expenses of 

2 the war. Don Pedro consulted Mothril about this fresh 

embarrassment. 
^ "The Christians," replied Mothril, ''dearly love cere- 
g monies, £Eists, and public ^^. Whilst we had bulls, I should 
. have advised you to give them a brilliant bull-fight; but as 
y there are no longer any, we must think of something equi- 
valent."— " Speak 1 speakr 

"These deputies are come to ask you for money. All 

', Toledo awaits your reply. If you refuse, it will be because 

your treasury is empty; and then no longer count upon the 

Toledans." — " But I cannot pay this sum — ^we have now no 

money." 

" I, who manage the financial affairs of your kingdom, sire, 
know it well ; therefore, instead of money, we must have wit 
You must invite the deputies to repair in great pomp to the 
cathedral; there, in presence of all the people, who will be 
charmed to behold your royal robes, the gold and jewels of 
the sacerdotal ornaments, the rich acmoxa, «si'^^'ik>s»»^^^ 
and Hity horses remaining in tbe city, \i!i8J& «<^ftsa5SNS!B5^ <^V^ 
curious animals of which the race ia ©x.\»\XiXi\» — ^2«aKt» '^^'^"'^^^ 



snooid nave tne protection, tne arnance, ana tne co- 
of the English.'" 

" But I have had it," said Don Pedro. 

" Yes ; but you will have it no longer, and run t! 
having just the contrary. Thus we must above j 
obtain their neutrality ; since i^ besides Henry de 
mare's army, and the Bretons commanded by the < 
you have to encounter the Prince of Wales and h 
thousand English, you are lost, my prince, and tht 
will pay themselves by despoiling you." 

" They will refuse, Mothril, as I cannot pay then 

" If they meant to do so it would have already b 
But the Christians have too much self-esteem to coi 
they have been deceived. The Prince of Wales wou 
lose all you owe him, and pass for having been paid 
paid without the world knowing it. Let me fin 
deputies will summon you to pay them ; you will 
am menaced on all sides with the hostility of the '. 
Wales. Were such the case, I would sooner lose t 
of my kingdom than suffer the shadow of an allianc 
sist between myself and so disloyal a prince. 1 
swear to me, that for two months from the present 
Prince of Wales will keep — ^not the promise he ma 
me — ^but his former one of preserving a strict ne 

ttnA in f-wn Tnn-n+.lia' fimA T Ri>irAfl.r fx\ vnn V»v f.liA TTr 
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'* You will not any the more pay tlien, it is true ; but you 
will have either gained or lost the battle that is about to- 



f take place. In two months' time you will have no reason, 
either as victor or vanquished, to pay your debts ; because, as 
victor, you will have even more credit than you require, and, 

n as vanquished, you would be worse than bankrupt." 

I J " But my oath upon the Scriptures 1" 

I " You have often talked of turning Mahometan ; this will 

be the time for it, my prince. Devoted to Mahomet, you 
will no longer have anything to do with other prophets." 
"Execrable Pagan f murmured Don Pedro. "What 

. counsels !" 

^ " I do not deny it ; but your faithful Christians give you 

none at all, therefore mine are worth something." 

. Don Pedro, after deep reflection, put MothriVs plan into 
execution. The ceremony was imposing, the Toledans forgot 

! their hunger at the sight of the splendours of the court and 
the paraphernalia of warlike pomp. Don Pedro displayed so 
much magnanimity, made so fine a discourse, and took such 

I solemn oaths, that the deputies having sworn neuti^ality, ap- 
peared even better satisfled than if he had paid them at 
once. "After all," said Don Pedro to himself, " what does it 
matter to me? Things will last my time." He was more 

^ , fortimate than he anticipated ; for, thanks to Mothril's fore- * 

sight, a large reinforcement of Africans arrived by the Tagus, 

and forced the enemies' lines to revictual Toledo ; so that Don 

t Pedro, on reckoning his forces, found himself commanding an 
army of eighty Qiousand men — Jews, Saracens, Portu- 

- guese, and Castilians. He had kept himself apart during 
all these preparations, devoting extreme care to his person, 
and leaving nothing to chance that could by any means 

I, cause him to lose the result of the grand stroke he meditated. 
^ Don Henry, on the contrary, like a King assured of his 

- throne, was already organizing a government. He wished the 
day following the action yhicli would obtain him the crown, 

^ to witness this royalty as solid and sound as that already con- 
j' secrated by a long peace. Meanwhile, Agenor kept his eye 
on Montiel, and knew by means of well-paid spies, that 
Mothril, having established a cordon of troops between tha 
castle and Toledo, went nearly every dai'y,\xvwvxi^'fe^ '^rs^ ^jckv 
Arab harh swift as the wind, to "vm^. K\^a», tlqtw ^\^ax^c3 
recovered from the effects of her wo\md. 'S.^i^^a^*^^^^^^"^^^ 
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means ia his power to either gain entrance to the ca 
to apprise Ajbssl of his presence, but all his attemf 
been hitherto nnsuocessfuL Muscaron's anxiety had i 
him into a fever. Agenor at last saw no hopes of s 
except in a speedy and general combat, which would 
him to slay Don Pedro with his own hand, and take ]l 
alive ; so that he might obtain Aissa free and livin 
ransom for this odious life. This sweet thought, this cc 
dream, wearied the joong man's brain by its ardent ass 
He had conceived a deep disgust for everything that ifi 
active and decisive war ; and as he was one of the ecu 
ohiefe, his opinion was always to give up the siege, aii< 
Don Pedro to a pitched battle. He met with serious < 
tion in the council, since Heniy's army did not amc 
more than twenty thousand men, and many of the < 
considered it would be folly to risk the chances of a 
under present circnmstanoea. But Agenor represen 
them that if Don Henry, since the publication of his 
festo, had at his disposal only twenty thousand men, 
he did not make his name known by some brilliant e: 
his forces woidd diminish instead of augmenting, 
every day the Tagus brought Don Pedro reinforceme 
Saracens and Portuguese. 

" The cities are undecided," said he ; " they waver be 
the two banners ; observe the address with which Don 
reduces you to inaction, which is above all a proof < 
want of power. Abandon Toledo, which you cannot 
Hemember that if you are victorious, the town will be 
to yield, whilst at the present moment nothing press 
on the contrary, Mothril's plan is being carried into 
You will soon be enclosed between walls of stone, and 
of steel — the Tagus behind you bordered by eighty the 
foes. Then you will only be able to fight and die. G 
you may attack and conquer." 

It is true self-interest was at the«bottom of this speec 
what good counsel is not more or less interested? Th 
stable was too clear sighted, and had had too much expe 
in war not to support Mauleon. There only remainc 
Xing^s indecision to vanquish ; for he felt all the risk ] 
in hazarding a stroke oi iorWxi*^ ^Vk^xxb Wvin^ first 
preoautiona to inBure ita swsceaa. 'B.xs.X. "^V^ tbksi\«^ 
Ood's will brix^p to paaa* 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE BATTLE OF MONTIEI.. 

Don Pedbo was as eager as Agenor to obtain possession of 
.vhat^ afber his crown, he most desired on earth to call his 
)wn. £very evening when, his afOsdrs of state being over, 
le could make his way throu^ the throng of devoted 
soldiers, and hastening to Montiel, contemplate the ^edr 
AJLi»sa, pale and sad as she was, for a quarter of an hour, he 
was happy. Mothnl, however, rarely granted him this hap- 
piness. The Moor*s project was ripe, his well-spread net 
biad taken its prey ; it now only remained to keep it ; for an 
ensnared monarch is like a lion caught in a net, never less 
securely held than when apparently captured. Mothril was 
irged by Don Pedro to let him es^use Aissa, and place her 
3n the throne. 

" No," had been the Moor's reply. "It is not on the eve 
Df a battle that a Eling celebrates his nuptials; it is not when 
io many brave men are shedding their blood for him that he 
should think of love. No ; wait until the victory is gained, 
uhen everything shall be permitted you." He thus restrained 
:Jie eager £.ing ; but his designs were so transparent, that, had 
aot Don Pedro been either bb'nded or intoxicated with this 
new passion, he must have seen through them. 

Mothril wished to make Aissa Queen of Castile, because he 
was well aware this ludon of a Christian with a Mahometan 
would outrage all Christendom — ^that the whole world would 
then abandon Don Pedro, and that the so often vanquished 
Saracens were in readiness to reconquer Spain, and install 
themselves there for ever. Then Mothril, who stood so high 
in the estimation of his countrymen — ^Mothril, who, during 
bhe last ten years, had guided them step by step towards this 
promised land, until then* rapid progress was remarked by all 
except this mad or drunken monarch — Mothril would become 
King of Spain. But as, in bestowing Aiiasa, in managing a 
return of adversity to Don Pedro, it was, nevertheless, ne* 
cessary to act slowly and surely, Mothril waited for a decisive 
victory to destroy the most dangerous enemies the Moors 
would encounter in Spain. It was necessary for the Moora 
to gain, in Don Pedro's name, some ^«^ \)^\.>(N&^^^ ^a^ ^^^^ 
dajHexziyde TjRanstamare, BertraikdThxg,>i«8*^vKi>«c^^^*^^^^ 
3reton8—in short, to show all C\iTia\.eYidoTCL >i?cvs>X. ^-^"wv^.^^^ 
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a country easy to enter, but only to furnish graves for its in- 
vaders. It was also necessaiy tbat the greatest obstacle to 
' Mothril's project, Agenorde Mauleon, should be killed; so 
that his young mistress, first buoyed up by promises and » 
. surances of a speedy re-union, then discoura^d by bis unex- 
pected death on the field of battle, should allow herself in 
her despair, to be made subservient to Mothril's ends, whidi 
she no longer suspected or distrusted. The Moor redoubled 
his tenderness — ^lus care; he even went so &r as to aoeose 
Hafiz of having been in league with Donna Maria to deceire 
or to betray Agenor. Hafiz was dead, and could no longer 
either defend or justify hinisel£ He procured for Aissa either 
true or forged tidings of her lover. 

" He thmks of you," he said ; " he loves you. He remains 
with his master, the constable, and never misses an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the messengers I dispatdi to 
obtain tidings of him." 

Aissa, reassured by these words, waited patiently; she cren 
found a certain charm in this separation, which thus showed 
her how anxiously Mauleon sought to be re-united to her. 
Her days were passed in the most retired apartments of the 
castle. There, alone with her women, she indolently and 
dreamily contemplated the country from a casement over- 
hanging the abyss formed by the perpendicular rock of 
MontieL When Don Pedro came to visit her, she treated him 
with that cold and measured courtesy which, with women in- 
capable of dissimulation, is the supremest effort of hypocrisy- 
coldness so imintelligible that presumptuous men are apt to 
mistake it for the timidity of dawning love. The King had 
never before encountered resistance. The proudest of women 
— Maria Padilla — Jiad loved and preferred him to every one. 
Why, then, should he doubt Aissa's affection, above all, since 
Maria's death and Mothril's calumnies had persuaded him that 
the young girl's heart was pure from all thoughts of love 1 
Mothril kept a strict watch over the King in each of his 
' visits. Every word that fell from the Prince's lips had 
for him its value, and he would not suffer Aissa to make a 
single reply — his excuse being, that her invalid state ren- 
dered silence imperatively necessary. Besides this, he expe- 
rienced constant anxiety lest Don Pedro should corrupt some 
of the inhabitants of the castle. Mothril, sovereign master 
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at Montiel, had thus taken every precaution. The best of 
all was to convince Aissa that he approved of her love for 
,, Agenor, and of this the youDg girl was now persuaded. The 
. ^ result was, that on the day Mothril was obliged to quit 
,, JVIontiel to take command of the African troops newjy arrived 
?• for the battle, he had only two cautious to give, one to his 
, lieutenant and one to Aissa herself. This lieutenant was 
^* the same who, before the battle of Navaretto, had so badly 
* guarded Aissa's litter, and who now burned to have his 
? revenge. He was more soldier than servant. Incapable of 
^' stooping to the servility of Hafiz, he only understood the 
. obedience due to a chief and the respect due to the com- 
^ mands of religion. 

" I am going to join the battle," said Mothril to A&sa. ** 1 

^ have entered into a compact with the Sire de Mauleon that 

f we mutually spare each other in the combat. If his party 

^ prove victorious, he will come and fetch you from this castle, 

whose gates I will open to him ; and you will fly with him — 

■ with me, if you love me as a father. If vanquished, he is to 

^ come to me — I will lead him to you, and he will owe to me, 

' at the same time, his life and his mistress. Will you not 

dearly love me, Aissa, for so much devotion to you? You 

understand that if his Majesty Don Pedro heard a single 

word — ^formed the slightest suspicion of this plan — my head 

would roll at his feet before an hour had elapsed, and you 

would be for ever lost to the man you love." 

Aissa uttered a thousand protestations of gratitude, and 
hailed this day of blood and mourning as the dawn of her 
liberty — her happiness. When he had thus prepared the 
young girl, he gave his instructions to his lieutenant. 

" Hassan," said he to him, " the Prophet is about to decide 
the fate and fortunes of Don Pedro; we are about to give 
our enemies battle. If we are defeated— or even if we are 
victorious, and I do not return hither the evening after the 
battle — ^whether I may be dead, wounded, or a prisoner — 
open the door of Donna Aissa*s chamber (here is the key of 
it), poniard her and her two women, and fling the bodies from, 
the heights of the rock into the ravine beneath; since it is 
not right that good Mussulmans should be exposed to the 
insults of a Christian, whether he be CidXVe^ ^cro.^'e^x^ 'sc 
Henrj de Transtamare. Keep \)ettet 'w^V^ ^«ol ^"^"w^^j^ 
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retto; there vigilance was at fault; then I pardoned you — 
I spared your life ; this time the Prophet -will punish you. 
Swear, therefore, to execute my orders." 

*' I swear it,'* returned Hassan, coldly; '-'and when the three 
women are dead, I will poniard myself with them^ so that my 
spirit will keep guard over theirs." 

" Thanks," said Mothril, throwing his gold chain over his 
neck; " you are a faithful servant ; and if we are victoriooa» 
you shall have the command of this castla Let Donna Aissa 
be kept in ignorance, until the last moment, of the fate that 
is in store for her. She is a woman — she is weak — she need 
not suffer death twice over. As to the victory," he added 
hastily, " I do not believe that we can fail to gain it ; there* 
fore, my orders are an almost imnecessary precaution." After 
having thus spoken, Mothril took his weapons, his fleetest 
horse, and leaving the command of Montiel in Hassan's 
hands, he set off during the night, followed by ten men-at- 
arms, to rejoin Don Pedro, who impatiently awaited him. 
Mothril reckoned upon gaining the victory, nor did he do so 
without cause. These were the chances in his favour : — Fresh 
troops every moment arriving ; all the gold of Africa poured 
into Spain by the power of a dark and immutable will bent 
upon conquest — a design often deferred, but never abandoned ; 
whilst the European knights joining in the struggle, some from 
cupidity, some from religious motives, fought coldly enough, 
and were easily discouraged by a reverse of fortune. If ever 
an event burst forth in the midst of well-laid schemes, it was 
the battle to which history has given the poetic name of the 
Battle of Montiel. 

Don Pedro impatiently collected all his troops between 
Montiel and Toledo. His army covered a space of two leagues, 
stretching, cavalry and infantry, like the rungs of a ladder, 
until it reached the mountains. He had besides a splendid 
ordnance. There was no more hesitation for Don Heniy. To 
sustain the attack like a man constrained to fight would be 
degrading to a competitor for the crown, who, on his arrival 
in Castile, had adopted as his device " Rester roi ou mort" 
He therefore hastened to find the constable, and said to 
him, " Once more, Sire Bertrand, I place in your hands the 
fate of my kingdom. You shall be the commander of my 
army. You may be more fortunate than at Navaretto, 
Although you cannot bebtavei: or more skilful than you were 
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there. But we ChristiaTis know that what God will not 
permit at one time He will at another." 

"TheD I am to command, sire?" said the constable, quickly. 

" Like a king; I am but your first or your last lieutenant, 
sire constable/' returned the King. 

" And you will say to me, as King Charles V., my wise 
and glorious master, said to me at Paris, when he bestowed 
on me the sword of constable." 

"What did he say to you, brave Bertrandl" 

" He said to me, sire, ' Discipline is badly observed in my 
armies, which are often lost through the want of justice and 
submission. There are some princes who blush to obey a 
simple chevalier; but a battle has never been gained without 
aU agreeing to follow the will of one. Therefore, Bertrand, 
I give you the command, and every disobedient head, be it 
even that of my own brother, shall either fell or be humbled, 
if it will not submit.' " These words, uttered before all the 
council, recalled to their minds the misfortunes at JSfavaretto, 
where the imprudence of Don Telle and Don Sancho, the 
Sing's brothers, had caused the ruin of a great army. The 
princes were both present, and the colour mounted into their 
cheeks on hearing Duguesclin's words. 

" Sire constable,'* said the King, " I have said that the 
command of the army is yours, ^erefore you are master. 
Whoever refuses to obey your wishes o^ your orders, I will 
myself strike with the battle-axe I hold in my hand, whether 
lie be my ally, my relation, or my brother. Those who love 
me, ought to wish me to be victorious, and I shall only be 
so by all obeying the wisest captain in Christendom." 

" Be it so^" replied DuguescUn. " Then I accept the com- 
mand ; to-morrow we will give them battle." 

The constable passed the whole of the night in listening to 
the report of his couriers and his spies. The former informed 
bim o£ the devastations committed on the country, which for 
the last month these eighty thousand men had ravaged like 
a cloud oi locusts; and the latter brought him intelligence 
that fresh bands of Saracens had disemlmrked at Cadiz. 

*' It is time t^iis were ended," said the constable to the 
King, " otherwise your kingdom will be eaten up by these 
fellows before it comes into your posseaeioTi." 

A^enor^ at once joyful and anxiouB, Wkft ^'wsrj «^^ ««v*^^^ 
ere of a long-desired event wbioh. is to decajQL'fe^oxfta^aBs^?*'^^*^ 
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question — Agenor endeavoured by displaying an unheai^-of 
activity to drown his uneasiness. He was continually on 
horseback, bearing orders, re-assembling and grouping the dif- 
ferent companies, reconnoitring the ground, and assigning 
to each troop its position on the morrow. Duguesclin divided 
his array into five parts — ^four thousand five hundred hors^ 
commanded by Oliver Duguesclin and Le Bdgue de VilaiWi 
formed the vanguard. The French and Spanish nobility, to 
the number of six thousand, formed the body of the armj, 
and was commanded by Don Henry de Transtamare. The 
Arragonese and other allies formed the rear-guard. A 
reserve of four hundred horse, commanded by Oliver de 
Mauny, were placed so as, if necessary, to cover a retreat. As 
to the constable, he placed himself at the head of the three 
thousand Bretons, commanded by young De Mauny, Carlon- 
net la Houssaie, and Agenor. This troop, well mounted 
and composed of men of invincible courage, appeared like a 
powerful arm ready to put forth its strength whenever the 
eye of the constable should judge it necessary in order to gak 
the day. Bertrand aroused his soldiers at daybreak, and 
each oue marched leisurely to his post in such a manner that 
before dawn the army was mnged in battle array, without 
either fatigue or noise. He did not make a long harangue; 
— " Only remember," said he, " that you have each foiu- foes 
to kill ; but that you are each worth ten of your adversaries. 
This mass of Moors, Jews and Portuguese cannot resist the 
soldiers of France and Spain. Strike without mercy — strike 
all who are not Christians. I have never caused blood to be 
unnecessarily shed ; to-day necessity compels me to shed it 
There are no ties between the Moors and the Spaniards — 
they mutually detest each other — interest alone unites them; 
but as soon as the Moors find themselves sacrificed to the 
Spaniards — as soon as they behold you in the melee, sparing 
the Christian in order to slay the ii^del, terror and distrust 
will spread through their ranks, and the first feeling of de- 
spair over, they will quickly turn their thoughts towards 
safety. Slay, then, without mercy." 

This speech produced the usual effect; an extraordinary 
enthusiasm circulated through their ranks. But Don Pedro 
was also at work ; they beheld him manoeuvring his undisci- 

plined but immense AMcblil \i«k\Xa^ioTi&, Vtic*^^ tsctxcL^vxr and 

sumptuous vestments gMttec^d *\xi ^i^i^ w«u 
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. When DugTiesclin beheld from the summit of the hill he 
. had selected as his post of observation, this innumerable 

^- multitude, he began to fear that the small number of his 
soldiers would inspire his adversaries with too great confi- 
dence. He therefore thinned his rear ranks to place his men 
closer together in the front ones, in such a manner as to 
make them bpth appear equal. He also placed a group of 
standards so as just to appear above the brow of the hill, that 

* the Saracens might fancy them surrounded with soldiers. 

" Don Pedro beheld all this; his genius seemed to increase 
in proportion to the danger. He made an eloquent speech 
to his faithful Spaniards and brilliant promises to the Sara- 
cens; but biilliant as they were, they did not equal the hopes 
already conceived by his allies themselves, as to the booty 
they hoped to obtain. The trumpets soimded on Don Pedro's 
side, and were echoed by those of Duguesclin. Then the 
earth trembled as though two worlds were about to rush 
against each other. The effects of Duguesclin's recommen- 
dation was immediately apparent. The Bretons, by refusing 
to make Moorish prisoners, and slaying all, whilst they spared 
the Spaniards and other Christians, awakened a deep distrust 
in the midst of the infidels, which ran through their ranks 
like a shudder, and quenched their ardour. They imme- 
diately fancied an understanding subsisted between the Chris- 
tians on both sides, and that whether Henry was victor or 
vanquished, the Moors would be the only victims. In fact, 
their first battalions had been attacked by Duguesclin's 
brother and Le Begue de Vilaine; these intrepid Bretons 
had made so great a massacre amongst them, that their chiefs 
and even the Prince of Benn6marina himself having been 
slain, the Moors took fright and fied, the whole of their main 
body having been cut to pieces. The second still remained, 
and advanced valiantly enough to the encounter. Duguesc- 
lin gave the word to his three thousand Bretons, and himself 
at the head of them, charged the infidels so rudely that half 
of them turned their horses' heads and fled. Then commenced 
a second massacre ; chiefs, nobles, soldiers — all were slain — 
not a single one escaped. Duguesclin had returned to his 
post, and was wiping his heated visage, when. k<ei ^«w "^^-v^ 
Henry also returning from the puxsvat, «ia^ ^<i^^x$s5s^'?> ^^ 
ord0r, preparing like himself to reaurae \i\a i^^.^^ Ss^-^Oaft^ts^^ 
^ Welcome, monseigneur l" aaid Bex^xoud. '^ ^o Sax ^^SS. ^»J 
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gone well. We have only lost about a thonsand men, whikt 
twenty-five thousand Saracens bite the dnst; you see how we 
have scattered them — all goes on welL** 

" If it only continue," murmured Henry. 

'' At least we will do our best to make it," said the con- 
stable. '* See how Mauleon is rushing on the third body of 
Saracens commanded by MothriL The Moor has perceived 
him and has given orders for him to be surrounded — some of 
the horsemen have already commenced doing so. They will 
kill him. Sound a retreat, trumpeters!" The trumpets 
sounded. Agenor heard and obeyed the summons as though 
he were merdy accomplishing some feat of horsemanship, and 
returned to his post under a shower of arrows, which only 
clattered on his good armour. 

<^ Now," said Uie constable, " my vanguard will attack the 
Spaniards. They are good soldiers, monseigneur, and we 
shall not gain a cheap victory over them. We rxxust here 
divide into three bodies and attack them on three sides. The 
King," he continued, " will take the left, Oliver the right, I 
mysdlf shall wait" Our readers will perceive that he touched 
neither hisreserved troops nor his light cavaby. The Spaniards 
received the shock like men resolved to conquer or die. Heniy, 
in attacking the body of troops commanded by Don Pedro, 
encountered the resistance of both skilful valour and hatred. 
The two Kings recognised each other at a distance, and ex- 
changed menacing gestures without being able to meet 
Between them was a crowd of men and clashing weapons; 
then this crowd fell away, and the earth was flooded with blood. 
Henry's strength suddenly began to fail him; Don Pedro had 
the advantage — ^he fought not only like a soldier, but like a 
lion. One of his squires had been already killed ; he had twice 
changed his horse, but had not received a single wound, and 
his arm brandished with unslackened vigour and precision 
the battle-axe which with each blow struck down a man. 
Henry found himself attacked by not only Mothril's Moors, 
but Mothril himselj^ who, if Don Pedro were a lion, -was oe^ 
tainly a tiger. The French nobles were terribly mown down 
by the yataghans and scimitars of these infidels, their ranks 
began to thin, and some of the arrows reached the Kings 
breast. Already one Moor, bolder than the rest, had touched 
him with his lance. 

''It is timer exeVaaTaa^ T^wgosstf^iMi. "Forward, my 
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I friends ! Our Lady of Guesclin to the victory !" The three 
thousand Bretons rushed forward with a terrible noise, and 
forming an angle penetrated like a steel wedge into the heart 
of Don Pedro's twenty thousand men. 

Agenor had at last obtained the long-desired permission to 

^' encounter and capture Mothril. In a quarter of an hour the 
Spaniards were broken up — destroyed. The Moorish cavalry 
could not stand against the shock of these men-at-arms and 
the blows of their terrible maces. Mothril attempted to fly, 
but his retreat was cut off by the troops of Le Bdgue de 
Vilaine led on by Agenor. Agenor was already deeming 
himself master of his enemy's life and liberty, when the 
Moor, accompanied by at most three hraidred men, burst 
through the Breton ranks, and losing in the struggle two 
hundred and fifty horsemen, effected his escape; and in doing 
so struck off, with a blow of his scimitar, the head of Agenor's 
horse, which was following closely on his traces. Agenor 
rolled in the dust. Muscaron let fly an arrow which missed 
its aim, and Mothril, like a flying wolf, disappeared behind 
the heaps of corpses in the direction of Montiel. 

Don Pedro now saw that all was lost. He felt, so to speak, 
the hot breath of his deadliest enemy upon his face. But the 
golden circlet had been broken froin his helmet, and his 
standard-bearer slain, and what made the shame of the prince 
saved the man. Don Pedro was no longer to be recognised ; an 
indiscriminate carnage was taking place aroimd him. It was 
At this moment that an English knight, with black armour 
and carefully closed visor, took his horse by the bridle and 
hurried it firom the field of battle. Four hundred cavaliers, 
concealed by this prudent friend behind a hillock, was the 
fugitive King's sole escort. It was all that remained to Don 
Pedro of the eighty thousand men who were living for him 
at the beginning of the day. As the plain was covered in all 
directions with fugitives, Bertrand could not distinguish the 
King's little troop from the other scattered bands. It was 
not even known whether Don Pedro was living or dead. The 
constable therefore sent at hazard the reserved troops and the 
• fifteen hundred horse of Oliver de Mauny after the fugitives ; 
but Don Pedro — thanks to the excellence of his horses — was 
too far in advance. They did not. t\iYfik. ol i^^-^'^ss^^^^ixss., 
besides, no one recognised him ; "he 'waa iot «^«c^ ^^'^ ^^^^ 
sa ordinary fugitive. But Agenor, -wVio Vsie^ "Oaft x^2»^ '^'^^ 
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Montiel, and the interest Don Pedro had in seeking 
there — ^Agenor kept watch on this side. He had seen Motlid 
fly in that direction; he guessed who the English knight wm 
who had assisted Don Pedro. He beheld a body of cavahen 
escorting a single horseman, who, thanks to the fleetness of 
his magnificent steed, was far in advance of them. He re- 
cognised the King by his broken helmet, his golden spun 
stained with blood, and the eagerness with which he giaei 
at the distant towers of MontieL Agenor cast his eyes aioaiid 
him to see whether there was no body of troops that oould 
assist him in following this precious fugitive and cutting ai 
the retreat of his four hundred horsemen. He could only se9 
the band of Le Bdgue de Vilaine, who were resting their 
panting horses for a few moments before taking part in tiie 
general pursuit. Bertrand was at a distance pursuing ike 
fugitives and completing the victory. 

"Messire!'* cried Agenor to Le fegue de Vilaine; ^'oome 
quickly to my aid if you wish to secure Don Pedro, for it ia 
he who is flying yonder towards the castle." 

"Are you sure of iti" exclaimed Le Bdgue. 

" As of my life, messire !" rejoined Agenor. " I recognise 
the leader of the band of horsemen — it is Caverley. Without 
doubt he is escorting the King so carefully in order to take 
him at his ease and sell him — it is his trade." 

" Yes," said Le B^gue ; " but we must not let an English 
adventurer perform this feat, whilst we have here so many 
brave French lances." Then turning to his men, he said, " To 
horse, all ! and let ten men hasten to apprise the constable 
that we are going towards Montiel in quest of the vanquished 
King." 

The Bretons set out with so much eagerness that they over- 
took the escort. The English leader immediately divided his 
troop into two bands — one following the individual they sup- 
posed to be the King, the other barring the progress of the 
Bretons. 

" Charge ! charge !" cried Agenor. " They only wish to 
gain time to enable the King to reach Montiel." Unfor- 
tunately for the Bretons, they were at the entrance of a 
mountain gorge, where they could only fight six abreast. 

"^hey are escaping us — we shall lose them !" cried Agenor. 
'^Courage, Bretons, courage ^ 
'^ Yes, we shall esca^ yoM, dsv^^^^^^^tx^al^N: x^^^\5wi 
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Eoglish knight, heading the escort. '^ Besides, if you wish 
to^ take tis, come on." He spoke thus confidently because 
Agenor, carried away by his jesdous eagerness, had outstripped 
ali his companions, and stood almost alone before the two 
hundred Eiqglish lances. 

The intrepid young man did not pause before this terrible 
dang^; he only struck his spurs more deeply into the flanks 
of his reeking horse. Caverley was brave, and his natural ^ 
ferocity urged him to a combat, in which he knew he must 
in&,llibly be victorious. Placed as he was in the midst of his 
men, he seated- himself more firmly in his stirrups, and 
awaited Mauleon. Then the curious spectacle presented itself 
of a single knight rushing headlong on the points of two hun> 
dred lances. 

" Oh, the cowardly Englishmen !" vociferated Le B^gue. 
" Oh, coward, coward I Stay, Mauleon, this is too chivalrous l*' 

. CSaverley was covered with confusion. After all, he was a 
knight, and owed a few blows of a lance to the honour of his 
nation and his golden spurs. He quitted the ranks, and 
placed himself in battle array. " It Ls not here, as in the 
cavern of Montiel," he exclaimed to Mauleon, who came thun- 
dering on. 

" I have already your sword; and before long, I shall have 
your whole suit of armour." 

"Then first take my lance," retorted the young man, aim- 
ing so furious a blow at him, that Caverley was borne from 
his saddle, and fell to the earth together with his horse. 

" Hurrah T shouted the Bretons, wild with joy, and rapidly 
drawing near the combatants, which the English perceiving, 
they turned their horses' heads, and endeavoured to overtake 
their companions, who were already flying across the plain, 
leaving the King to be carried by his fleet horse to Montiel. 

Caverley attempted to rise, but his ribs were broken ; his 
horse in its endeavours to free itself gave him a violent kick 
on the breast, and he again fell to the earth, deluged in black 
"blood. " The devil !" he muttered, faintly, " it is all over with 
me — ^I shall never atop any one again — ^I am dying 1" and he 
sank back. At the same moment the Breton cavalry came 
up, and the eleven hundred iron-shod horses passed like a 
whirlwind over the crushed and mangled body of the famous 
Xing taker. But this delay had saved Don Pedro. In vain 
Le Bhgae, by his heroic ^orts, inspired his Bretons witli 
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triple spirit. The Bretons dashed foriousl^ along at thezHl 
of killing their horses, but they only came within sight of Bod 
Pedro at the momoit he was passing safely throngh the fint 
barrier of the castle, and the gate dosed behind bim^ leaving 
him to thank Heaven for his escape. Mothril had arnred a 
quarter of an hoiAr before him. Le B^oe, inhis despair^ tore 
out his hair by handfiils. 

" Patience, messire," said Agenor^ '^ let us lose no time is 
investing this place. What we have not accomplished to- 
day, we will to-morrow." 

Le B^gne followed this advice; he dispersed all his horse- 
men around the castle, and night fell as the last point of issoe 
was closed to any who attempted to quit MontieL Dn- 
guesclin also arrived with three thousand men, and learnt firom 
Agenor the important news. ''It is unfortunate," said he, 
'' for the place is impregnable." 

^' We shall see, my lord," replied Mauleon; ''at leasts if we 
cannot gain entrance, no one can gain exit." 



CHAPTER TiXX. 



The constable was not credulous. He had as high an opinion 
of Don Pedro's talents, as he had a low one of his character. 
After he had made the tour of Montiel, and convinced him- 
self by reconnoitring the place, that with a good and trusty 
guard it was possible to prevent even a mouse from issuing 
from the casUe, he said to Agenor, " Ko, Sire de Maideon, 
we are not so fortunate as you would have us believe. No; 
the King, Don Pedro, is not at Montiel, for he knows too 
well that we should blockade and reduce it by famine. 

" I protest to you, my lord," said Mauleon, " that Mothril 
is in Montiel, and Don Pedro with him." 

" I will believe it when I see him," said the constable. 
"What garrison has the castle T 

" Nearly three hundred men, my lord." 

" These three hundred men, if they only think fit to roll 
down stones upon our heads, could slay five thousand of us, 
without our being able to reach them with a single arrow. 
To-morrow Don Henry will be here; he is occupied in sum- 
moning Toledo to auxrender. As soon as he arrives, we will 
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kiji deliberate whether it will be better to take our departure, or 
31 waste a month here for nothing." 

r^ Agenor attempted to reply, but the constable was as obsti- 
ti nate as a Breton, and would not listen to any answer, or 
li rather would not allow himself to be persuaded Next day, 
^ Don Heniy arrived, flushed with victory. He brought with 
him his army intpxicated with success; and when his counsel 
. I had deliberated on the question, whether Don Pedro was or 
^ji was ndt at Montiel — 

" T think with the constable," said the King, "that Don 
i Pedro is too cunning to have knowingly shut himself up in a 
Bi place from whence there is no issue. We must, therefore, leave 
^ a small body of troops to harass Montiel, and force it to sur- 
^ render, so that it may be unable to pride itself on our not 
I being able to take it ; but for ourselves, we will proceed else* 
where, for please God, we have other tasks to perform, and 
I Don Pedro is not here." 

Agenor was present at the discussion. " My lord," said he, 
" I am both very young and very inexperienced to I'uise my 
voice among all these valiant captains; but my conviction is 
such, that nothing can shake it. I recognised Caverley fol- 
lowing the King, and Caverley has been killed. I saw Don 
Pedro enter Montiel; I knew his broken helmet, his shattered 
shield, his golden spurs stained with blood." 

" And why might not Caverley himself be mistaken? I 
changed armour at Navaretto with a feithful chevalier, and 
why may not Don Pedro have done the same 1" said Don 
Henry. His last reply gained the general assent; Agenor 
again found himself defeated. " I hope you are persuaded?" 
said the King to him. 

"No, sire," he replied, humbly; "but I can say nothing 
against your Majesty's arguments." — "You must be con- 
vinced. Sire de Mauleon — ^you must be convinced." 

" I will try to be so," said the young man, with a sadnesa 
which he could not conceal. It was, in fact, a cruel position 
for a lover. 

Don Pedro, exasperated by his defeat, and having now no 
reason for caution, was shut up with Aissa; and with iJie 
prospect of a speedy death before him, was it likely that this 
faithless prince would risk the chance oi >utife ^qv«v^^:^^j^^ 
loved, and whom he might obtain. \>y ^c\«OLCfe^ i^sSi^Nxv^'vs^^ 
the power of another. Besides, ^»a iio\,lilLoV^2CC^'0a«t^^^^ 
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inventor of odious stratagems— capable of anything that 
would advance Lis sanguinary and greedy policy a step. This 
was what rendered Agenor half mad with grief and rage. 
He understood that by longer guarding his secret, he exposed 
himself to allowing Don Henry, the constable, and the armj 
to depart ; that then Don Pedro, greatly superior in mind 
and talent to the already disgusted officers, who would he 
left before Montiel, would succeed in making his escape. He 
suddenly took his resolution, and demanded a private inte^ 
view with the King. 

" My lord," said he, " this is why Don Pedro, in spite of 
appearances, has taken refuge at MontieL It is my secret, 
but it is my duty to disclose it for your interests. Don Pedro 
is passionately enamoured of Aissa — Mothril*s daughter. He 
wishes to espouse her. It was on this account he suffered 
Mothril to murder Donna Maria Padilla — as to please Maria 
he caused Madame Blanche of Bourbon to be put to death.* 

"Well," said the King ; " then Aissa is at Montiel T 

" She is there," said Agenor. 

" Another thing, my friend, of which you are no more sure 
than of the former one." — " I am sure of it, my lord, because 
a lover always instinctively knows the spot containing his 
cherished mistress." 

" You love Aissa — a Moorish girl f 

"Like Don Pedro, I love her passionately, my lord; but 
there is this difference — for my sake, Aissa would become a 
Christian, whilst she would sooner destroy herself than become 
Don Pedro's prey." 

This avowal plunged Don Henry into deep perplexity. 
" This is one reason," he muttered. " But tell me how yea 
know that Aissa is at Montiel." Agenor related word for 
word the murder of Haiiz and his account of Aissa's wouDd. 

"Tell me — have you formed any project?" asked the 
King. 

"I have, sire; and if your Majesty will lend me your 
assistance, I will in eight days' time deliver Don Pedro into 
your hands as surely as I before gave you certain tidings of 
him." The King simimoned the constable, to whom Agenor 
repeated what he had said. 

" I do not any the more believe that so cunning, so heart- 
less a prince, would suffer himself to be taken through his 
love for a woman " xei^lie^ \k^ CiOTksfejuble \ " but the Sire de 
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Mauleon lias my promise to aid him whenever he requires it, 
and I will perform it." 

" Then have the place invested," said Agenor. " Let a moat 
be made round it, and with the earth dug out of it raise an 
embankment, behind which let not common soldiers, but 
vigilant officers, be concealed. I and my squire will conceal 
ourselves in a spot of which we know, and from whence we 
can overhear all the sounds from the castle. Don Pedro, if 
he behold a strong besieging army, will begin to be suspicious, 
and suspicion is the safety of so skilful and dangerous a man. 
Let your army set out for Toledo; only leave behind your 
earthen rampart two thousand men, a force amply sufficient 
to invest the castle and resist a sortie. When Don Pedro 
believes that you keep careless guard, he will endeavour to 
leave the castle — I give you warning of it." Agenor had 
scarcely finished unfolding his plan, and succeeded in gaining 
the King's attention, when an envoy from the governor of 
Montiel to the constable was announced. 

" Let him be brought here," said Bertrand, " and then he 
can explain his business." 

It was a Spanish officer named Eodrigo de Sanatrias ; he 
announced to the constable that the garrison of Montiel 
beheld with imeasiness this display of troops, that the three 
hundred men shut up in the castle were unwilling for a pro- 
tracted struggle, as hope had deserted them since the de- 
parture and defeat of Don Pedro. At these words both the 
King and the constable looked at Agenor, as much as to say, 
*• Do you hear 1 — he is not there." 

" Then you will surrender ?" said the constable. 

" Yes, messire, like brave men; but after having waited a 
certain time, since Don Pedro, on his return, must not accuse 
us of having betrayed his cause without striking a single 
blow." — " It is said that the King is still with you," said 
Don Henry. 

The Spaniard laughed. " The King is far enough away," 
said he. " What should he do here, where men surrounded, 
as you have surrounded us, have nothing to do but either 
surrenderor die of hunger?" The King and Bertrand again 
glanced at Agenor. 

" Then what are your real demands 1" questioned Duguesc- 
lin. " State your conditions formally." 

"A ten days' truce," replied the officer, "to give Doa 
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Pedro time to come to our aid ; after that, we will sarrender.' 
— " Listen," said the King. " You positively assure me thai 
Don Pedro is not in the place T 

" Positively, monseigneur. Without that being the case^ 
we should not ask to quit the place, as you will then see us 
all, and would consequently recognise the Eong. If we have 
deceived you, you can punish us; and if you take the King, 
you will doubtless show him little mercy T This la^ 
sentence was a question to which the constable made no 
reply, whilst Don Henry with difficulty concealed the blood- 
thirsty expression that glared &om his eyes at the idea of 
Don Pedro's capture. 

" We grant you the truce," said the constable, " on condi- 
tion that no one leaves the castle." 

" But o\ir provisions, my lord f objected the officer. 

*^ You shall be suppHed with them; we will visit you, hut 
you shall not leave the castle." 

" Then it is not an ordinary truce," muttered the officer. 

" Why do you wish to leave the castle ? To escape when, 
after ten days, we grant you your lives 1" 

"I have nothing more to say," replied the officer. "I 
accept the terms. Have I your word, messire ?" 

" May 1 give it, my liege ?" demanded Bertrand of the 
King. — " Give it, constable." 

" Then I grant you," said Duguesclin, " a ten days' truce, 
and the lives of the garrison." — " Of all, my lord 1" 

" Of course," exclaimed Mauleon. " Why ahoald there bo 
any restrictions, when you have yourself declared that Don 
Pedro is not with youl" These words escaped from the 
youi^ man's lips in spite of the respect he owed to his leadeis; 
and he congratulated himself on having uttered them, for a 
visible pallor passed like a cloud over the features of Don 
Eodrigo Sanatrias. He bowed and retired. 

" Are you at last convinced, obstinate youth — ^poor loverf 
said the King, after he was gone. 

" Yes, sire — convinced that Don Pedro is at Montiel, and 
that you will have him in your power before a we^ is over.* 

" Oh, this is really obstinacy !" exclaimed the King. 

"And yet he is not a Breton," said Bertrand, laughing. 

'* Monseigneur, Don Pedro is playing the same game as 
ourselves. Sure of not being able to escape by force, he essa^fS 
istratagem. You axe pei&uvxded, as he wishesy that he is dso- 
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where — ^yon grant a truce, and keep negligent guard. Well, 
he will outwit you, and escape ; but I trust we shall be there. 
The very circumstances that have convinced you of his not 
being at Montiel have only proved to me that he is there." 

Agenor quitted the King's tent with an eagerness easy to 
conceive. ^' Muscaron,'* said he, " iind out the highest tent 
in the camp, and fSasten my banner to it, so as to be plainly 
seen from the castle. Aissa will see and recognise it, and 
knowing me to be near her, will not lose her courage. My 
foes, seeing my pennon on the embankment, will^Eincy I am 
there, not suspecting that we are again going to creep into 
the grotto of the spring. Come, my brave Muscaron, come. 
This last effort, and the goal is reached T* Muscaron obeyed,^ 
and Mauleon's banner floated proudly above the rest. 



CHAPTER LXXL 

THE BU8E OF THE VANQUISHED. 

Don Henry, accompanied by the constable, led the army 
from before Montiel Only two thousand Bretons and Le 
B^gue de Yilaine remained surrounding the earthen embank- 
ment. Love had inspired Mauleon, every one of his obser- 
vations had hit upon the truth. In fact, he had spoken as 
though he had overheard all that had passed in the castle. 
On his arrival after the battle, Don Pedro, breathless, suffo- 
cated, foaming with rage, flung himself upon a carpet in 
Mothril's chamber, and remained there motionless, mute, and 
unapproachable, making superhuman efforts to bury in the 
depths of Ms heart the fury and despair boiling within him. 
All his friends dead, his flne army destroyed, so many hope» 
of vengeance and of glory annihilated in the space of time 
it takes the sun to make the tour of the horizon. Nothing 
now remained but flight, and exile, and misery, fruitless and 
shameful conflicts, an inglorious death upon an inglorious 
fleld of battle. No more friends ! This prince, who had 
never loved a single creature, experienced the most cruel 
grief in doubUng the affection of others. Kings for the 
most part confound the ree^)ect which is their due with the 
affecti9n they ought to inspire. Possessing the one, they 
excuse the other. Don Pedro beheld Mothril enter the 
chamber covered with blood. His armour was pierced in a 
thousand places, and through eaoh hole welled blood which 
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was not that of his enemies. The Moor was livid, and his 
eyes expressed gloomy resolution. It was no longer the sab- 
missive and cringing Saracen, but the proud harsh man 
addressing an equal. 

" King Don Pedro," said he, "you are then vanquished." 
Don Pedro raised his head, and r^ul in the cold eyes of the 
Moor the transformation that had taken place in his character. 

" Yes," replied he, " irremediably so." " . 

" You despair," said the Moor ; " then your God is not 
worth ours. I who am also vanquished, and vrounded ts 
well, do not despair. I have prayed, and am strengthened' 

Don Pedro bowed his head resignedly. " True,** said he, ' 
" I had forgotten God T — " Unhappy King ! you are not yet 
aware of the greatest of your misfortunes. With the crown 
you will lose your life." 

Don Pedro started, and cast a terrible look at MothiiL 
" You are going to assassinate me T said he. 

" 1 — I your friend I You are mad, Don Pedro. You have ' 
enemies enough without me ; and if I desired your death, I j 
have no need to steep my hands in your blood. Rise, and ,'■ 
look with me over the plain." In fact, the lances and cuirasses 
with which the plain was thronged, glittering in the setting 
sun, formed by degrees a fiery circle i-ound Montiel, which 
imperceptibly narrowed. " Surrounded ! we are lost ! Do 
you see it well, Don Pedro ?" said Mothril. " For this castle, 
impregnable if well provisioned, can neither feed you nor the 
garrison. You have been seen ; you are surrounded ; you 
are lost !" 

Don Pedro did not immediately reply. " I have been seen ; 
who has seen me ?" said he at last. 

*' Do you imagine that the banner of Le Bdgue de Vilaine 
halts before Montiel in order to take the useless fortress t 
and see, yonder is the pennon of the constable. Does hfl 
want Montiel ? No, it is you they want. You they are m 
search of" 

" They shall not take me alive T said Don Pedro. 

Mothril in his turn was silent. Don Pedro resumed in an 
ironical tone, ** The faithful friend ! the man full of hope, 
who has not even enough to say to his King, * Live and hope.'" 

" I am considering how to effect your escape from here," 
said Mothril. — " You would banish me !" 

" I wish to aave my own life. I do not wish to be forced 
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"to destroy Donna Aissa, for fear she should &11 into the 
^ hands of the Christians.*' At Aissa's name the blood mounted 
■* to Don Pedro's brow. 

" It was through her," he muttered, *' that I fell into this 
"** snare. Had it not been for my desire to see her again I 
^f should have hastened on to Toledo. Toledo can defend her- 

* self; I should not perish there of hunger. The Toledans 
love me, and would give their lives for me. Beneath the 

"^ walls of Toledo I coiUd have, for the last time, given them 

* battle, and found there a glorious death; or who knows? per- 
^ haps, caused that of my enemy Henry de Transtamare. A 
=2t' woman has led me to my ruin." 

* "I would have rather seen you at Toledo," rejoined the 
^' Moor, coldly, " for I should then have arranged your affiiirs 

and my own." 
*' " Instead of now being unwilling to do anything for me I' 
exclaimed Don Pedro, whose fiuy began to find vent. " Well, 
( miserable slave, I may perhaps end my days here, but I will 
^ still punish you for your crimes and disloyalty. Aissa, whom 
-J you have used as a lure, shall be mine I" 
- ^ " You deceive yourself^" said the Moor, calmly. " Aissa 
d will not be yours. Do you forget that I command here three 
N hundred meni Do you forget that you cannot quit this 
s chamber without my permission ; that if you stir from your 
« seat, I will lay you dead at my feet, and fling your body to 
J the constable's soldiers, who will receive my present with 
I transports of joyf 

" Traitor 1" murmured Don Pedro. 

J " Blind fool T exclaimed Mothril, " rather say a saviour. 

You can escape, and with liberty regain fortune, crown, and 

^ renown. Fly, then, without loss of time, and do not further 

irritate God by your debaucheries and exactions, nor insult 

your sole remaining friend." 

" A friend ! who speaks to me thus 1" 
" Would you rather that he flattered you, and gave you up 
to your enemies ?" 

" I submit ; what do you wish to do T 
" 1 am going to send a herald to these Bretons who are 
watching you. They believe you to be here; let us deceive 
them. If we see them give up alllio^^ ol \aaiKfl\%^»^c\^a- 
,a capture, let ua pro&t by it, and axraiig^^ ^onjcc «wj«^ ^^v*^^ 
drat opportxmity their negligence affoxda^oxiu '^Bk^^I^^^'^^^ 
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any devoted and intelligent roan whom you could send ti 
them r — " I have Bodrigo Sanatrias, a captain who owa 
everythiDg to me." 

" That is no reason for his being fdthfu]. iDoes he still ex- 
pect anything from youl" 

Don Pedro smiled bitterly. " True," said he, " our only 
friends are those who still hope to receive benefits from ra. 
Well, I will make him hope so." 

" Then let him come to iis immediately.'' 

While the King was summoning Sanatrias, Mothril placed 
several Moors on guard at the entrance of Aiasa's chiuDber. 
Don Pedro passed a part of the night in discuasing with the 
Spaniards the means of obtainiog a conference with tk 
enemy. Bodrigo was as ingenious as he was £uthfal ; besides 
he at once saw that the King's safety was the safety of them 
all, and that to gain possession of the person of the van- 
quished King, the victors would sacrifice ten thousand men, 
demolish the castle, and cause all to perish by hunger and 
the sword, but what they would attain their object At 
day-break, Don Pedro beheld with despair the banner of 
Henry de Transt^imare. For a King thus to change liis 
route and a constable his plans, was sufficient proof that they 
felt certain of taking in Montiel something more valuable 
than its garrison. Don Pedro immediately dispatched Bod- 
rigo Sanatrias, who performed his mission with the skill and 
success we have already seen. He brought back tidings to 
the castle that filled all the prisoners with joy. Don Pedro 
demanded without ceasing details of the scene, and drew 
favourable imferences from all he heard. The departure of 
the troops of the King and constable completed the proofe of 
the wisdom and efficacy of the Moor's counsel. 

" At present," said Mothril, " we have only to contend 
with an ordinary enemy. Let a dark night come and we are 
saved." 

Don Pedro could not contain himself with joy; he became 
affectionate and communicative to MothriL " Listen," he 
said to him, " I see I wronged you ; you merit a better fate 
than that of being the minister of a vanquished king. I will 
espouse Ai'ssa, and ally myself to you by the strongest ties. 
God has abandoned me. I >w\ll foY«.&ke God, I will become 
a worshipper of Mahomet, «m<t^ \\. \a V^ ^wVci \\s^ ^«cs^^xa& 
Jby^ your roice. Tlie Batacei^a Va^^ v^^^ ^^ '^ ^^ ^^^ 
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They know whether I am a good captain and braye soldier. 
I will assist them in re-conquering Spain, and if they judge 
me worthy of commanding them, I will seat upon the throne 
of Castile a Mahometan king, to shame the Christianity 
which occupies itself with intestine broils instead of seriously 
devoting itself to the cause of religion." 
• Mothril listened with gloomy distrust to these promises, 
dictated by fear and momentary enthusiasm. " First make 
your escape," said he, " then we shall see." 

" I wish you," said Don Pedro, " to have a more solemn 
pledge of the fulfilment of my promises than my simple 
word. Summon Aissa hither; I will plight her my troth — 
you shall put down my promises in writing, and I will sign 
the document. We will form an alliance together instead 
of cm agreement." In entering into this engagement, Don 
Pedro had regained all his art — all his former strength. He 
felt that by holding out to Mothril the hope of a future, he 
prevented him from entirely abandoning his cause, and that 
without that hope Mothril was capable of giving him up to 
his enemies. 

Mothril, on his side, had had the same idea; but he saw a 
glimpse of hope in saving Don Pedro — that is to say, in 
reviving a war of whi^h he would reap all the fruits; whilst 
Don Pedro dead or taken prisoner, the Saracens would no 
longer have a pretext for carrying on a ruinous war against 
their hitherto invincible enemies. Mothril well knew that 
Don Pedro was a good soldier, and that knowing th« re- 
sources of the Moors, he could by reconciling himself with 
the Christians, work them incalculable evil. Besides, Moth, 
ril was linked to him by both crime and ambition — myste^ 
rious and powerful ties of which it is impossible to tell either 
the strength or th^ duration. He thetefore listened favour- 
ably to Don Pedro, and replied, " I accept your offers with 
gratitude, my King, and will place you in a position to realize 
them. You wish to see Alssa — ^you shall do so, only do not 
agitate her by too passionate avowals. Bemember she is 
scarcely yet recovered from a painful illness." 

" I will remembm: everything," said Don Pedro. 

Mothril went in quest of Ai8S% who was beginning to grow 
imeasy at not receiving any tiding* oi MawXawvi. ^"^^ t^^^s^-- 
ing of arms, the hurried steps of ^n^ein«u^i^^c\^^ec^^«ccMi^^ 
to her the imminence erf the d«iR«r •, ^W^ -^X^aJ^ ^^ ^sfi»»»^ 
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more than all was the arrival of Don Pedro, and of this she 
-was still ignorant. Mothril, who had made her so many 
promises was still obliged to persist in his falsehoods. He 
dreaded lest she should reveal to Don Pedro the scene that 
.had taken place at Donna Maria's dbath ; yet he could not 
refiise to grant the King this interview. He had hitherto 
avoided all explanation ; but now the King would qnestioo, 
and Aissa reply. " Aiasa," said he to the young girl, " I am 
come to announce to you that Don Pedro is defeated, and 
has taken refuge in this castle.'* Aissa turned pale. He 
wishes to have an interview with you ; do not refuse him, 
for he is master here. Besides, he leaves here this evening, 
and it is as well to remain on good terms with him." 

ATssa was apparently convinced by the Moor's words; but 
the throbbing of her heart foretold that some fresh misfor- 
tune awaited her. " I will grant no interview to the King,' 
said she, " until I have seen the Sire de Mauleon, -whom you 
promised to bring here, whether victor or vanquished.'' 

" But Don Pedro is waiting I" 

" What does that matter to mef 

" But I tell you he commands here." — " I have means of 
freeing myself from his yoke, you know that well. What 
did you promise me !" 

" I will keep my promises, Aissa ; but aid me." 

" I will aid no one in deception." — " Very well, then cause 
me to lose my head — I am ready to die." 

This menace had always its effect upon Aissa. Accus- 
tomed to the expeditious manner in which Arab justice was 
administered, she knew that a gesture from the master was 
sufficient to cause a head to fall ; she could therefore be easily 
made to believe that Mothril was deeply compromised. 

"What has the King to say to me?" she asked. "And 
where is this interview to take place ?" 

" In my presence." — " That is not enough ; I choose to 
have witnesses to our conversation." 

" I promise that it shall be so." — " I will be sure of it." 

" How?" — " This chamber opens upon the platform of the 
castle. Place a guard of men there, my litter shall be car- 
ried thither attended by my women, and I will there listen 
to what the King baa to say," 
^' It shall be as yo\x deaixe^ T>oTma. ^i^asa.? 
'' jN*ow, what has Don. 1?edio \jo ^a.-^ \^ xaaT 
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" He wishes to offer you his hand." 

Ai'ssa made a violent gesture of refiisaL 

" I know it well," said Mothril; " but let him do it — ^re- 
member he departs to-night." 

** But I will not make him any reply." 

" On the contrary, Aissa, you will reply with courtesy. 
You see these armed men, Spaniards and Bretons, surround- 
ing the castle? These men, if they find Don Pedro is amongst 
UB, will take it by storm, and put us to death. Therefore, to 
insure our safety, let the King go." — " But the Sire de Mau- 
leon?" 

" He could not save us if Don Pedro were here." 

Aissa interrupted him. " You lie !" said she. " You can- 
not even flatter me with the hope of being reunited to him. 
Does he live — where is he— what is he doing T At this 
moment, Muscaron by his master's orders, raised the banner — 
80 well-known to Aissa — in the air. The young girl per- 
ceived the beloved signal ; she clasped her hands in ecstasy, 
exclaiming, " He sees me— he hears me ! Pardon me, Moth- 
ril, I suspected you wrongfully. Go, then, and inform the 
King that I will follow you." 

Mothril cast his eyes upon the plain, saw and recognised 
the banner j and turning pale, Mtered, ''I go." Then he 
burst out furiously, " Accursed Christian ! then you still pur- 
sue me, but I will escape you." 



CHAPTER LXXIL 

EVASlOlf. 

Don Pedro received Aissa on the platform, in the midst of 
the witnesses she had requested. His love was not expressed 
in a very emphatic manner, for its ardour was considerably 
cooled by the preoccupation of his approaching flight. A'issa 
had, therefore, nothing to reproach Mothril with on that 
account; besides, during the whole o^the conference, she did 
not remove her eyes from Mauleon's welcome banner, which 
waved resplendently in the sun, at the further end of the 
embankment. Aissa beheld an armed man standing beneath 
this banner, whom die mistook for her lover. Thia ^^\^^x: 
had calculated upon. Having thus io\m!9Lm^«iN& q>1^^»ssj^52cvs^^ 
Aissa — even whilst revealing to liex la\a"9T:esfcTLe.^ — ^^^^^'^^c^ 
riJ by banisbing from his mind all a\:is\Ad.oT^ o^ '8ftRX<^^» ^^^^JSP* 
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Don Pedro had decided that three of his most derated 
friends should hold themselves in readiness to go at ni^ 
and reconnoitre the entrenchments. There was really one 
spot more carelessly guarded than the rest — nainelj^ tiie tofk 
of the rock descending perpendicularly on the zavina Manj 
advised the King to descend into this lavine, by means oft 
rope attached to A'issa's window ; but even if he suooeeded ic 
reaching the ground^ he would have no horse to bear him 
rapidly away. It was therefore resolved that tha entren^ 
ments should be reconnoibned and a way fbised — hj scat- 
tering or slaying the sentinels — ^through which the Kin^ 
mounted on a swifb horse, could make his escape* But the 
bright sunshine promised a clear night, which wmild be un- 
favourable to the execution of the project All at onoe, as 
if fortune was determined to &.vour Don Pedro's eveij wkfa, 
a west wind raised whirlwinds of the burning sand of the 
plain, and long streamers of copper-coloured clouds appeared 
on the verge of the horizon, like the vanguard of some ter- 
rible army. The sun had scarcely set behind the towecs of 
Toledo, when dark heavy clouds mantled the akj. Towards 
nine o'clock in the evening, a blinding rain began to &1L 

Agenor and Muscaron had proceeded immediately after 
sunset to their hiding-place near the spring, where they sat 
waiting side by side. The picked troops of Le Begue de 
Yilainc had hollowed out for themselves a shelter in the sun- 
baked earth of the embankment, so that around Montiel, 
there was an uninterrupted cordon of these concealed men. 
According to the orders of Agenor — ^who since the constable's 
departure had taken the initiative in everjrthing — the sen- 
tineb were seen standing at regular distances, guarding, or 
seeming tio guard, the line of ciixnunvallation. The rain had 
obliged the sentinels to muffle themselves in their cloaks — 
some of them were lying upon them. At ten o'clock, A genor 
and Muscaron heard the sound of men's footsteps upon the 
rock. They listened more intently, and presently discerned 
three of Don Pedro's officers, who, rather crawling than walk- 
ing, were exploring the entrenchments at the place already 
agreed upon. The sentinels had been purposely removed 
from this spot. There only remained the officer concealed 
beneath the embankment. T)oii'^«^c>^^\«&^^s<eQi^vved that 
the spot was left ungaaT^eOi. IVe^ ^o^^«i^^ ^a«fflSOTsi.^\i^ 
tie diseovery to eac\i ot\ieT, imdA 1^%«^ox cn^tV.j«s5l>Si.^'«^ ^'^- 
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changing congratulations, as they re-ascended the steep path. 
One of them remarked, " It is alippery, and the horses will 
scarcely be able to keep their feet in making the descent." 

"Yes; but they will go better on the plain," rejoined 
another. 

These words filled Agenor's heart with joy; he dispatched 
Muscaron to the entrenchments to inform theiiearest Breton 
officer that some fresh event was about to take place. The 
officer communioated the tidings to his neighbour, who did 
the same, and so on until the intelligence given by Agenor 
had gone round MontieL Half-an-hour had scarcely elapsed 
when AgeDor heard a horse's hoof strike upon the platform. 
The noise drew nearer, and the sound of other horses' feet 
was perceptible — ^but to Agenor and Muscaron alone. In 
fact, the King had directed the horses' feet to be wrapped 
round with tow, so as to deaden the sound of their hoofs. 
The Kjlng came last, a little dry cough, which he could not 
repress, betraying his presence. He walked with great diffi- 
culty, holding up his horse, which kept slipping in the rapid 
descent, by the bridle. As each of the fugitives paused 
before the grotto, Agenor and Muscaron recognised them. 
When it came to Don Pedro's turn they distinctly saw his 
pale and anxious face. Arrived at the entrenchments, the 
two foremost fugitives mounted their horses, and leaped over 
the parapet; but they had scarcely gone ten steps, before they 
fell into a pitfall ready prepared for ihem, where twenty 
soldiers gagged and carried them noiselessly away. Don 
Pedro, suspecting nothing, in his turn leaped on his horse, 
and in a moment was seized by Agenor, who encircled him 
with his strong arms, whilst Muscaron bound a belt over his 
mouth. This done, Muscaron pricked the horse with his 
dagger, and it bounded over the embankment, and galloped 
off, its hoofs ringing on the rocky road. Don Pedro struggled 
with all the strength of despair. 

*^ Take care," muttered Agenor in his ear; "I shall be' 
obliged to kill you if you make a noise.'' 

Don Pedro succeeded in gasping out, "I am the King; 
" treat me in a knightly manner." 

" I am well aware that you are the King," said Agenor. 

" I was waiting for you here. On t\ife -wot^ c>/L %» ^siKs^^'st , 

you shall not be ill-treated." "H-e tooY ^^ ^&^is^ ^so^>^ 

robust sbouldera, and thus traveraoi \Jaft "^asi^ ^'^ «s3i«5«iRk 
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mentSy in the midst of the officers, whose hearim hoimded 
■with joy. " Silence, silence, messieurs !" said Agenor. "1S« 
noise, no cries. I have attended to the constable's affidn: 
now, do not make me spoil my own." He bore his prisoott 
into the tent of Le B^gue de Yilaine, who flying himself m 
his neck, and warmly embraced him. 

" Quick ! quick !" exclaimed this leader; '^ couriers for ik 
King, who is before Toledo ; couriers for the constable, nh 
keeps to the open coimtry, to tell him that the war i 
finished r 



CHAPTER LXXIIL 

DirPlCULTY. 

Whilst the whole of the Breton camp passed the xxight in 
the intoxication of success, horsemen mounted on the fleetest 
steeds in the troop went to carry the intelligence to Don 
Henry and the constable. Agenor had remained daring the 
night with the prisoner, who, buried in moody silence^ alike 
refused all consolation and all alleviation of his sitoatioii. 
They could not allow a king to remain bound; they therefore 
unloosed his bonds, after having made him give his " paix)le'' 
not to escape. 

" But," observed Le Begue to his officers, " we know the 
value of Don Pedro's word ; therefore double the guard, and 
let the tent be surrounded in such a manner that he cannot 
even dream of making his escape." 

They found the constable about three leagues from Montiel, 
driving the remnants of the army, defeated on the preceding 
evening, before him like flocks of sheep, and by the capture 
of prisoners with rich ransoms, completing this important 
day's victory; for the Toledans had refused to open their 
gates to even their defeated allies, so greatly did they fear a 
deceit common to those barbarous times, when cunning often 
took the place of strengtL 

The constable had no sooner leamt the news, than he ex- 
claimed, " This Mauleon had more wit than we had 1" And 
he spurred his horse towards Montiel with a joy difficult to 
describe. 

Dawn was silvering the crests of the mountains, when the 
constable arrived, and eTDL\iT«L.Qi^d. ^wJXfcovi, Ns>Mi ^s^a^t^j^-^ 
received his congrat\xia\.\onB oio. Au\i\& ^arvasfi.^. ^^"Sn^w^ks., 
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messire," said he, '^ for your clearsightedness and courageous 
perseverance. Where is the prisoner V* he added. 

** In Le Bdgue de Vilaine's tent^" replied Mauleon. " But 
he is either sleeping or feigning to do so." 

" I do not wish to see him," said Bertrand. '* The first 
person who has an interview with Don Pedro must be Don 
Henry, his conqueror and his master. Is he well guarded? 
Some evil spirits need only utter a good prayer to the devil 
to be delivered." 

''There are thirty chevaliers around the tent, messire," 
replied Agenor. " It is impossible for him to escape unless 
some agent of Satan carries him away, like the Prophet 
Habacuc, by the hair of his head." — '' Then we should see him 
go, and I would send him in the air a bolt that would 
make him arrive in hell before the Angel of Darkness !" said 
MuBcaron. 

'' Let a camp bed be spread for me in front of the tent," 
commanded the constable. " I, like the rest, will guard the 
prisoner, and present him to Don Henry." The constable's 
orders were obeyed, and his couch, a board covered with 
heath, placed at the very door of the tent. " By the bye," 
said Bertrand; " he is almost a felon, and capable of destroy- 
ing himself. Have his weapons been taken from him?" 

" We have not dared to do so, my lord. His is a sacred 
head: he has been proclaimed King before God's own altar." 

" True ; besides, we have from the first received orders from 
Don Henry to treat him with all respect." 

"You see, my lord," said Agenor, "how grossly this 
Spaniard lied when he assured you that Don Pedro was not 
at Montiel." — " Therefore," said Le B^e de Vilaine, coolly, 
" we will hang 'him and all the garrison. By this lie, he 
has freed the constable from his promise." 

" My lord," rejoined Agenor, quickly, " these poor soldiers 
have been guilty of nothing but obeying the orders of their 
leader. Besides, if they surrender, it will be committing 
murder; and if they do not> you will be unable to take them." 

" We shall reduce them by famine," said the constable. 

The idea of seeing Aissa perish by famine carried Mauleon 
beyond the limits of his natural discretion. " Oh, my lordi^' 
he exclaimed, "you will not be guilty oi ct>aL'^\»^? 

'' We will punish disloyalty and iaAselioo^r «nA ^^ ^i^'^"' 
stable, ''Be^dea, should we not coiigwAi\i^»te oxbk^csi^ ^"^^ 



"It is well iinderstooU that we w^l spare tt 
replied Doguesclin, " since cursed be the warrioi 
not spare old men, womeo, and children." 

" But Mothiil will not spare AXssa; that would 
her, afber his death, to another. You do not know 
he will kill her. But you promised to grant i 
niessire. I ask of you Aissa's life. 

" And 1 grant it you, my friend — but how wil 
her]" 

" I entreat you to send no other messenger to M 
myselfi leave me at liberty to say what I please, 
answer for the prompt submission of the Moor and 
son. But for pity's ssike, the life of the unfortimate 
they have done nothing." 

" I see that I must yield. You have done me 
service that I can refuse nothing. The King, c 
owes you as much as myself for you have taken I 
without whom our victory would be inoomplet 
therefore, in his name as well as my own, grani 
you desire. A'issa is yours — ^both officers and n 
garrison shall have their lives spared, but Mothr 
hanged."— "My lord!"— 

" Nay, do not ask that of me again, for you will 
it. I should offend God if I spared this wretch. 
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** Oaoe taore, moiifieigneur, let vob supplicate you. This 
Mothril is a wretch — his chastisement would please God — ^he 
is disarmfid^-^e cau no lon^r do harm T 

*' You mig^ as wM talk to a status, Sire de Mauleou,'^ 
replied the constable, ''m be good enough to Lea^^ me to my 
repose. J^ to the message ycm bear to the garrison, I Leave 
you at full liberty to say what you please — go !" 

This admitted of no reply. Agenor well knew that Du-^ 
guesclin, when onee engaged in a project, was inflexible, and 
never to be turned aside from it. Me also knew that 
Mothril, on learning that Don Pedro had fallen into the 
power of the Bretons, would no longer adopt mild measures, 
since he was well aware that his life would not be spared. In 
feet, Mothril was one of those men who know how to bear 
the weight of the hatred they inspire, and submit to the con- 
sequences. Implacable to others, he resigned himself in his^ 
turn to receive no mercy. On the other hand, he would never 
consent to resign Aissa. A genor's position was most difficult. 

" If I tell a felsehold,'* thought he, " I shall dishonour my- 
self. If I promise Mdhril his life, and not keep my word, 
I shall become unworthy of woman's love and man's esteem.** 
He was still plunged in this cruel perplexity, when the 
trumpets announced King Henry's arrival before the tent. 
It was already broad dayl^ht, and they could see from the 
camp the ramparts of the oastle, where Mothril and Hodrigo 
were walking together engaged in deep conversation. 

" What the constable would not grant you, King Henry 
will," said Muscaron to his master, whose sadness he remarked. 
" Ask, and you will obtain it. What does it matter whose 
lips say yes, so long as you have a positive yes, which you 
can without felsehood report to Mothril.'* 

" Let us try," said Agenor. And he hastened to throw 
himself on his knees beside the stirrup of Henry, whom a 
sqmre was assisting to alight from his horse. 

" Good news, seemingly 1" said the King. 

" Yes, my liege." — ^** I wish to reward you, Mauleon ; ask 
from me what you will — even a province." 

" I ask you, sire, for Mothril's lifel"-^** That is worth more 
than a province, but I grant it yon." 

"Set out quickly, master," -wliiA^x^^ ■^\Mtfi«jKiTL, '-'' ^<^[^ . 
yonder comes the constable, and ifkie oveTVejWR^^^JoM^"'^^"^^'^ 
be too late" 
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Agenor kissed the King's hand, who alighted froi 
horse, exclaiming — 

" Good day, dear -constable ! So the traitor is ours f* 

'* YeSymonseigneur," said Bertrand, who feigned not U 
remarked Agenor^s conversation with the King. 

The yonng man sped away as if he were carrying oft 
treasure. As an accredited messenger he had the rig 
taking with him two trumpeters. He chose them, made 
precede him, and, followed by the inseparable Mtis( 
mounted the path leading to the outer gates of the cast 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

LOVS'S DIPLOMACY. 

The gates were opened without delay, and as they advi 
they were able to judge of the difficulty of the appi 
Sometims the path was not more than a foot in widtl 
everywhere the rock descended perpendicularly intc 
ravine. The Bretons, little accustomed to mountaine 
their heads grow dizzy. 

" Love makes us sadly imprudent^ master," said Musq 
" but God wisttches over all." 

" Do you forget that our persons are inviolable ?" 

''Eh, messire! what would restrain this accursed I 
and is there anything on this earth he would regard i 
violablef Agenor imposed silence on his squire, conti 
to ascend the mountain, and reached the platform, > 
Mothril, having recognised him as he approached, awaited 

" The Frank f he muttered. " What signifies his pre 
at the castle?" The trumpets sounded. Mothril made 
that he was listening. 

" 1 come," said Agenor, " on the part of the constalD 
tell you thus : — ' I made a truce with my enemies on 
dition that no one quitted the chateau ; on this condit 
granted them their lives. To-day I have changed my i 
for you have broken your word. — '" 

" In what?" asked Mothril, turning pale. 

" This very night," continued Agenor, " three hors 
passed the entrenchments in spite of our sentinels," 

"Well," said Mothril, restraining himself by a vi 
effort, "they mwst swSet ^"fe«.\Xi ^mc^ they have per 
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themselves." — " That would be easy if we had taken them," 
said Agenor, " but they have escaped." 

" How was it you did not stop them ?" exclaimed Mothril, 
unable, after having experienced such lively inquietude, 
to conceal his joy. — " Because our guards, confiding in 
your word, kept less vigilant watch than usual ; as accord- 
ing to the reasoning of the Senor Bodrigo beside you, no one 
had any inducement to take to flight, all lives being spared.*'' 
" YovL conclude to do this ?" said the Moor. 
" Somewhat changing the conditions of the truce." 
" Ah, I suspected so !" said Mothril, bitterly. " The cle- 
mency of the Christian is fragile as a glass ; in drinking from 
it we must be careful not to shatter it. You are come to 
inform us, then, that several soldiers — ^were they soldiers ? — 
having escaped from Montiel, you will be forced to put us all 
to death." — " But first of all, Saracen," said Agenor, stung 
by this supposition, " you ought to know who these fugitives 
were." 

" How can I tell 1" — " Count'your garrison." 
" I do not command it." — " You do not form part of the 
garrison !" retorted Agenor, quickly ; " then you are not in- 
cluded in the truce." 

" You are very cunning for a young man." 
" I have learnt to be distrustful through associating with 
the Saracens ; but answer." — " I am in fact their chieC said 
Mothril, who feared to lose the chances of a capitulation, 
were such a thing possible. 

" You see I had reason to be cunning, since you were tell- 
ing me falsehoods. But that is not the question. You 
confess that the conditions have been violated." 

"You say so. Christian." — */And you ought to believe 
me," said Mauleon. " But here are the commands of 
our leader, the constable. This place must be surrendered 
this very day, or the blockade will be rigorously com- 
menced." 
I " Is that all r inquired Mothril.—" That is all." 
■ " You will starve us T— « Yes." 

"And if we choose to diel" — "You are at liberty to 
^ do so." 

^ Mothril regarded Agenor in a strange manner, which the 
f Vtter perfectly comprehended, 
f "AU?" said he, dwelling on the word.— "All," replied 
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Bfanlecm ; **\mi if 70a penah it will be hj your owi 
for, believe me, Don Pedro will not rescne too." 

"^ Toa tlmik 80 r— <" I am sore of it." 

** Why fo V-^" Beeraie we have an am j to oppo 
be bai do longer one, and bdiove be bas collected < 
will be dead witb hanger/' 

''Ton rcMon justly, Cfariatiaii.'*— <" Tberefove w 
hSt, wbilst it is in your power to do sa" 

'' Ab, Toa offer na our lives f* 

" On tbe £utb of the King, wbo bas just arrired." 

** Wbo bas jnat arrived I** repeated Mothril, nneasil; 
I do not see bim." — ** B^xdd bis tent, or rather thai 
B^e de Vilaine." 

" Tea, yes ; yon are sore that be will grant na our 

'< I will gnarantee it.** 

"" A nd to me also T— "^ To yon, Mothril, I have tbe 
word-" 

" We shall be allowed to retire where we please f 

" Where you pkase." 

''With attendants^ ha^ag^ and treasure T 

" Yes, Saracen."—" That is very fine f 

" You do not believe me ? You are mad ! Why 
we entreat you to yield to us to-day, when we are cei 
having yon either dead or living by remaining 
month r 

" Ob, you may fear the coming of Don Pedra" 

" I assure you that we do not fear him." 

" Christian, I must have time for reflection." 

" If, in two hours' time, you do not surrender P ex( 
the impatient young man, 'Mook upon yourself at 
The iron belt will not open again." 

" Two hours ! That is no great stretch of generosit 
Mothril, anxiously interrogating the horizon, as if a 
was about to appear at the bottom of the plain. 

" Then thb is all your reply ]" said Agenor. 

" In two hours !" faltered MothriL 

" Oh, messire, he will surrender ; you have pei 
him !" whispered Muscaron in his master's ear. 

Mothril suddenly fixed his gaze on the Breton cam 
an anxiety be no longer sought to disguise. " Lm 
muttered, pointing out to itodrigo Le Edgue .de V 
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The Spaniard leaned over the parapet in order to have a 
better view. 

'* To judge from appearances," said Mothril, " it seems as 
though the Chriatians were tearing one another in pieces. 
See how they are rushing towards the tent." In fact a crowd 
of officers and men were hurrying towards the tent with 
signs of the most lively ansdety. The tent swayed to and 
fro, as though shaken by some violent struggle taking place 
within it. 

Agenor beheld the constable rush towards it with angry 
gestures. ^* Something strange and terrible is taking place in 
the ten* where Don Pedro is confined," said he. " Let ns go, 
Muscaron." 

The Moor's attention was distracted by this incomprehen- 
sible tumult, and that of Rodrigo was even more so; 
Agenor profited by this forgetfulness to descend the difficult 
steep with his Bretons. When about half way down, they 
heard a horrible cry n»>untingfrom the plain towards heaven. 
It was time they reached the baiTiers ; the last gate had: 
scarcely closed behind them when Mothril cried out in a 
voice of thunder, " Allah, Allah ! the traitor has deceived 
me. Don Pedro is taken ! Seize the Frank, and let him 
serve as an hostage ; to the gate&— close them 1 — close them l" 
But Agenor had gained the entrenchments ; he was in safety, 
and could even behold the terrible spectacle the Moor had 
witnessed from the height of the platform. 

"God be thanked r exclaimed Agenor, trembling with 
rage, and raising his arm towards heaven, "in another 
moment we should have been taken and lost ; but what I see 
in yonder tent would have excused Mothril taking the most 
bloody revenge l" 

CHAPTER LXXV. 

LE BEOUE DE VILAlIf£*8 TE»T. 

Don Henry, after having quitted Agenor, and granting him 
Mothril's pardon, wiped his flushed face, as he said to the 
constable, " My friend, my heart throbs wildly. I am about 
to witness the humiliation of the man I mortally hate ; it is 
a joy mingled with bitterness, and ait this moment I cannot 
comprehend the mixture.*' 
' " That proves, sire," said the constable, " that your Majeslg^j^ 
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heart is great and noble, for it would otherwise contain nothing 
but triumphant joy." 

<' It is strange," added the King, ^'that I enter this tent 
with such reluctance, and, as I said before, such oppression at 
my heart How is her 

*' Sire, he is seated on a bench, with his head buried in his 
hands; he seems greatly cast down." 

Henry de Transtamare made a sign with his hand, and 
every one withdrew. " Constable,** said he, in a low tone, 
'' one last piece of advice, I entreat you. I wish to spare his 
life, but must I banish him, or imprison him in some fortress f 

'' Do not ask me to advise you, sire,** returned the constable^ 
''for I cannot do so. Tou are wiser than I am, and about to 
stand £M>e to face with a brother; Crod will inspire you." 

'• Tour words have decided me, constable — ^thanks." 

The King raised the flap of canvas closing the entrance of 
the tent, and entered. Don Pedro had not quitted the posture 
desciibed by Duguesclin to the King, only his despair was no 
longer mute ; he betrayed it^ now by desponding exclamations) 
now by furious ones. One would have pronounced it the be- 
ginning of madness. At the sound of Henry's footsteps, he 
raised his head. No sooner did he recognise his majestic 
coiintenance, and the golden crest in the form of a lion, than 
he gave way to his fury. 

" You are come !" he vociferated. " You have dared to 
come f Henry made no reply. " I vainly sought you in the 
mdee" continued Don Pedro, gradually lashing hiinself into 
fury; " but you have only the courage to insult a vanquished 
foe ; and at this very moment you hide your face lest I should 
see its pallor l" Henry slowly \m&stened the clasps of his 
helmet, and laid it upon the table. His face was indeed pale, ( 
buthiseyespresei'vedasweet and serene expression. This calm- ^ 
ness exasperated Don Pedro. He arose from his seat. " Yes," 
said he, ** I recognise my father's bastard, the self-styled King 
of Castile, forgetting that whilst I live Castile can know no 
other King." 

Henry endeavoured to hear with patience these galling 
taimts of his enemy; but an angry flush mounted to his brow, 
and drops of cold sweat rolled down his face. " Take care f 
said he, in a trembling voice. " Remember that you are here 
in my power. I have not insulted you, and you are dis- 
honouring your \>vrtti\>7 ex?g>icea!aMius imworthy of us botk" 
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"Bastard!" cried Don Pedro ; "bastard! bastard!" 

"Wretch! then you wish to arouse .my fury 1" 

" Oh, I am quite easy on that score," retorted Don Pedro, 
approaching him with flashing eyes and livid lips ; " you will 
not let your anger go further than is necessary for the pre- 
servation of your safety — ^you are afraid " — " You lie !" 

vociferated Don Henry, exasperated beyond measure. 

Don Pedro, in reply, seized Don Henry by the throat, while 
Don Henry grasped Don Pedro in both his arms. " ATi !" 
said the vanquished prince, " we only needed this encounter, 
and you shall see it shall prove a decisive one." They wrestled 
so furiously together that they shook the whole tent; the 
canvas swung to and firo; and at the noise the constable, Le 
B^gue de Yilaine, and several officers, came running to the 
spot. They were obliged, in order to force an entrance into 
the tent, to rip up Uie canvas with their swords. The two 
foes, locked together — ^interlaced like two serpents — were 
clinging to the hangings with their spurred feet. When the 
interior of the tent, and the murderous struggle taking place 
in it, were disclosed, the constable uttered a loud cry. A 
thousand soldiers immediately rushed in the direction of the 
tent It was then that Mothril from the height of the plat- 
form, and Agenor fix>m the foot of the embaukment, caught 
sight of this spectacle. The two adversaries continued to 
wrestle, rolling over each other, and, every time they had an 
arm at liberty, seeking to seize a weapon. Don Pedro was 
the most ft>rtunate; he succeeded in getting Henry de Trans- 
tamare under him, and holding him down with his knee, he 
drew a small dagger from his belt, with which he prepared to 
strike him. But the danger he was in gave Henry fresh 
strength— he flung off his brother and raised himself on his 
side. They lay side by side, breathing into each other's faces 
the devouring Are of their powerless hate. 

" There must be an end to this !" exclaimed Don Pedro, 
seeing that no one dared to separate them — so much the 
majesty of royalty and the horrors of their situation awed 
the spectators. " To-day there may no longer be a King of 
Castile, but there shall no longer be a usurper. I shall have 
avenged myself, although I have ceased to reign. They will 
kill me, but I shall have drunk your blood.^ Kw.^ ^'^^^g.^qs^- 
expected atrength, he flung himself uipouV^s^yc^'Osv^^^^V'Ck^'^a* 
exhausted by. the struggle, seized \aTsi Vj "^^ 'OoxoaX*, «» 
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raised his hand with the intention of buiying the da^^jer in 
his breast 

Dngoesdin then peTcei\'ing that he was searching for the 
opening between the coat of mail and the cniiaae^ in which 
to deal his blow, seized Don Pedro's foot in his strraig grasp, 
and made him lose his equiUhriimL In his torn, he fiell under 
Henry. ^ I neither make nor unmake kings," said tlie con- 
stable, in a gloomy voice; ^I aid my sovereign lord." 

Henry, on being able to breatiie again, had zeoorered his 
strength and drawn his sword. There was a lightniTig £ash, 
and the bright steel was buried in Don Pedro's breast. A 
8ta:eam of blood, stifling the terrible cry that broke from Don 
Pedro's lips, spouted into the victor's fsboe ; the wounded man's 
hand rdbuced his hold, his eyes became fixed, his head fell 
back and struck heavily on the ground. 

'* Oh, what have you done f exclaimed Agenor, who, rush- 
ing into the tent, bdbeld, with bristling hair, the coipse 
swimming in its own blood, and the kneeling oonqaeror, his 
weaipcni in his right hand, whilst with his left he was en* 
deavouring to support himsel£ 

A fearful silence reigned throughout the asaemUy. The 
kingly murderer let fall his reddened blade They then 
beheld a stream of blood gush from the coipse, and slowly 
taickle down the rocky slope. Every one recoiled before this 
blood, which smoked as though still seething with anger and 
hatred. 

Don Henry no sooner rose to his feet, than he retreated to 
a distant comer of the tent, and there seating himadf, buried 
his face in his hands. He could not support either the light 
of day or the gaze of the spectators. The constable — equ^y 
gloomy, but more energetic— quietly rose and dismissed the -. 
witnesses of this terriUe scene. "Certes," he observed, "it 
would have been better to shed this blood in the fray with 
your sword or your battle-axe. But God orders all things, 
and the deed is done. Come, sire, take courage !'* 

"His death was his own choice," murmured the King ; " I 
was going to pardon him. See that his remains axe^not too 
long exposed to the public gaze — ^that honourable burial"—- 

" Sire, banish all such thoughts from your mind. • Jjeave 
us to do our duty." 

The King retreated behind a crowd of silent and horrified 
soldiers^ and sougjb^ T^£vxig<^ in another tent. Dugoeadin 
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■• summoned one of his Bretons. "Out off his head," said h^ 
pointing to Don Pedro's corpse. " And you, Le Bdgue de 

=? Vilaine, dispatch it to Toledo. It is the custom of this 

ti country, where, at the very least, the usurpers of the names 

^ of the dead have no longer any right to come and trouble the 

JiS reign and the repose of the living." He had scarcely finished 

1 1 speaking, when a Spaniard fix)m the fortress came to annoimce, 

L' on the part of tho governor, that the garrison would lay down. 

B their arms at eight o'clock that evening, according to the 

I conditions imposed by the ocmstable's envoy. 



CHAPTER LXXVL 

THE HOOK'S RESOLUTION. 

The whole of this brief but terrible scene had been beheld 
from the castle of Montiel, thanks to the curtains of the tent 
being cast aside, and the agitation of the principal actors. 

We have seen that during the interview between Agenor 
and Mothril, the latter, whilst list^iing to the propositions 
of the former, frequently turned his gaze towards the plain, 
where something seemed to attract his attention. Agenor 
had endeavoured to make him believe that the Bretons were 
in ignorance of the names of the last night's fugitives. He 
had also made him believe that they had not been takeiL 

These tidings re-assured Mothril as to Don Pedro's &Lte, for 
the obscurity of the night had prevented those in the castle 
from remarking the results of the attempted escape, and the 
Bretons had taken care to observe the most profound silence 
whilst making the capture. Mothril had, therefore, eveiy 
reason to believe Don Pedro safe. Thus he began by dis- 
daining Mauleon's propositions; but, on looking towards the 
plain, he beheld three horses wandering among the heath, 
and distinctly recognised — ^he whose sight was so sure-— Don 
Pedro's white horse, the noble animid that had borne his 
master from the field of battle, and should have carried him 
like a flash of lightnii^ beyond the reach of his enemies. 

The Bretons in their enthusiasm had seized the riders and 
forgotten the horses, which, finding themselves at liberty, and 
ternfied by the precipitation of the aggressors, had fled beyond 
the entrenchments, and taken to the o^^exLCOivss^^. '^^c^s^ 
had wandered about, browsing aiid «^T^Mi%^fn52cL «»^o^ cJ^isst, 
mU the rest of the night ; but at 4Bu^Teak^\»s*a3^^ «<t ^^^aaa^ 
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fidelity, had made tbem letnm to the neig^bonrliood of the 
casde, from whence Moihril pexeeiTed them. Thej had not 
letnoed the dicoitoiis path hj which thej had left it^ ihero- 
lare the ravine was still between them and the fi i rtrB BB — a 
ravine deep and p fec ipit ona, iHiich effsctoally stayed their 
p rog rcM . Hidden hy the piles of rocka, they from time to 
time raised their heads to gaze at the castle, and then con- 
tinned to browse on the mosses and resinons madronioa t^i^ 
foond in the croviees of the rock, and idioae beny reaonbles 
the stra w be rr y in both cc^oor ai^ pexfome. 

When Moihril cao^t si^t of these «nim^bi be turned 
pale, and began to concdye doobts of Agencies veracity. It 
was then he began to discnss the couditioDS and bargain for 
his own life being spared. Then all at once the scene in the 
tent presented itself before him in all its honors. He re- 
cognised the golden lion, the badge of Henry de Transtamare 
— ^the bright hair of Bon Pedra--hi8 violent and energetic 
gestares ; he recognised his vcMce when the last cry — <he 
death cry, borst shrill and despairing from his pierced breast. 
Then it was he sought to detfun Agenor, to make a hostage 
of him, or to tear him limb frmn limb. Then beholding the 
assassination of Don Pedro, and knowing neither the canse nor 
the resolts of the quarrel, he whispered to himself that he 
was indeed lost — he the instigator of the murdered King. 
From that moment he comprehended the whole of Agenor s 
tactics. That he promised him his life in order to let him 
be massacred at the sortie from Montiel, and to thus gain 
possession of Aissa. 

" I may possibly die," said the Moor to himself; " never- 
theless, I will endeavour to save my life ; but, accursed Chris- 
tian, Aissa shall never be yours except dead^ like myselL** 
He agreed with Rodrigo to conceal Don Pedro's death, which 
they alone had witnessed, and to assemble the officers of the 
garrison. All were of opinion that it would be better to 
surrender. Mothril vainly endeavoured to persuade these 
men that death was preferable to trusting to the mercy of the 
victors. 

Kodrigo himself combated his design. " They may, perhaps, 

bear malice towards Don Pedro," said he ; " but we, whom 

they spared in the affray — ^we who are Spaniards, like Don 

Henry, why should they massacre us, when our safety is 

.jfuarauteed by the cousUble's word? We are neither Sara* 
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cens nor Moors — ^and we invoke the same God as our con- 
querors." 

Mothril plainly saw that with the resignation of his com- 
rades all would be finished. He bow^ his head on his 
breast, and fenced himself round with a terrible and immu* 
table resolution. Bodrigo announced that the garrison were 
ready to surrender immediately. Mothril contrived that the 
capitulation should not take place until towards the evening. 
For the last time they yielded to his desire. It was then 
the messenger came to Duguesclin, and proposed eight o'clock 
in the evening for the surrender of the plaice. Mothril shut 
himself up in the governor's apartments to^ as he said to 
Kodrigo, pass his time in prayer. 

" At the appointed hour," said he — ** that is to say, at 
night, you will make the garrison quit the castle, — first the 
men, then the under officers, then the ofQcers themselves. I 
will come last with Donna .Aissa." 

Mothril was no sooner alone than he proceeded to open the 
door to Aissa's apartments. '^ You see, my child," said he, 
" all has succeeded as we hoped. Don Pedro is not only 
gone from here — he is dead I" 

" Dead !" repeated the young girl with an expression of 
horror in which still lingered the remains of doubt.— "Here f 
said the Moor, phlegmatically, " come and see for yoursel£" 

" Ah !" murmured Aissa, hesitating between terror and a 
desire to know the truth. 

** Do not hesitate thus, Aissa; I wish you to see how the 
Christians, whom you love so much, treat their vanquished 
and captive foes." He drew the young girl from her cham- 
ber to the platform, and showed her the tent of Le B^e de 
Vilaine, in which still lay the corpse. As Aissa, pale and 
mute, contemplated this frightful spectacle, a man knelt 
beside the body, and with one blow of a Breton axe, severed 
the head from the body. Aissa gave a loud shriek, and fell 
half fainting into Mothril's arms. The Moor carried her into 
her chamber, laid her upon her couch, and, kneeling at its 
foot, " Child," said he, "you have seen it; you know the same 
&.te awaits me. The Christians have offered to capitulate 
and grant me my life; but they promised the «!ws^^ \«i ^<2s«^ 
Pedro. See how they have kept tlDiek ^ot^. Xcss^ ^sA^^ys^ 
and Inexperienced ; but your lieart is ^\>xe, -^csvsx TS^ssA^ssgc^sgs^*, 
Advise me, I entreat youf 
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" I advise you !" — " You are acquainted with a Christian.'' 

" And a Christian," interrupted Aissa, " who will never 
break his word ; but will save you, for he loves me." — ^^ You 
think soT' said Mothril, gloomily shaking his head. 

" I am sure of it," added the young girl, with all the en- 
thusiasm of love. — ** Child," said Mothnl, " whftt authority 
has he among his companions? He is only a simple chevalier, 
and has above him captains, generals, a constable, a king! 
That he would pardon me, I agree; but the others are im- 
placable — they will kill us T 

"Kill meT repeated the young girl, with a momentary 
burst of ^otism, which she could not repress^ and which 
allowed the Moor to read to the bottom of her heart to see 
the depth of the peril and the necessity of a prompt resolution. 

" No," said he ; ''you are a beautiful young maiden. These 
captains, these generals, this constable, and King, will pardon 
you, in hopes of obtaining a smile firom jont lips. Oh ! the 
French and the Sj)aniards are gay gallants," he added, with a 
hollow laugh. " But I — I am only a dangerous foe to them : 
they will sacrifice me." 

" I tell you that Agenor is there — ^that he will protect me 
with his life!" 

" And if he were dead, what would become of you V* 

"I have death for a refuge f 

" Oh, I contemplate death with less resignation than you, 
Ais^a, for I am nearer it." 

" I swear to you that I will save you." 

'•' You swear to me by what ?" — " By my life. Besides, I 
repeat to you, you are mistaken as to the influence possessed 
by Agenor. The King loves him — he has been a faithful 
servant to the constable. They confided an important mission 
to him — you remember — at Soria." 

" Yes; and it appears you also recollect it, Aissa," retorted 
the Moor, with a glance full of jealousy. 

Aissa blushed, but resumed, " My chevalier will therefore 
save us both ; if necessary, I will make this a condition ^* 

" Listen, child I" interrupted the Moor, irritated at behold- 
ing this loving obstinacy embarrass him at every step of the 
path along which he was longing to rusL " Agenor is so 
little able to rescue us, that he was here himself a short time 
ago." 

"He was hereV' eitdaiim.^^ Km-ss*— ''\v&t<^V aud you did 
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^jj not tell me." — " To open all eyes to your love 1 You forget 
j^ your dignity, young girl. He came, I say, to find means of 
^«, saving you from the outrages of the Christians. At this price 
^ he promised to defend me." 

^, "Outrages ! — ^to me ! to me about to embrace Christianity." 
. J Mothril uttered a cry of rage, which imperious necessity 
^ j immediately made him repress. " How shall I act ?" said he. 
^j " Advise me, for time presses. This evening the place is given 
up to the Christians; this evening I shall die, and you will 
become a portion of the infidel's booty." 
" But what, then, did Agenor say?" 
.. " He made a terrible proposition, which only proves the 
imminence of the danger." — " He suggested a means of safety 
I — a means of escape. Speak !" 

" Look out of this window. You will see that on this side 
the rock of Montiel is perpendicular— impracticable, and 
descends to the bottom of the ravine in such a manner that 
surveillance there would be superfluous, since birds that fly 
and adders that crawl could alone ascend or descend these 
heights. Besides, since the cessation of their watch for I>an 
Pedro, the French have totally abandoned the spot." 

Aissa gazed fearfuUy into the gulf, already darkened by the 
shadows of approaching night. " Well," said she. 

" Well, the Frank advised me ta fasten a rope to the iron 
bars of this grating, and to lower it into the ravine, as we 
wished to do for Don Pedro, and should have done had it not 
been necessary for him to find a horse below. He advised 
me to fasten myself with you in my arms to this cord, to 
lower myself into this ravine whilst the Christian army were 
engaged in relieving the garrison, which will defile unarmed 
about eight o'clock this evening. 

Aissa listened with flashing eyes and quivering lips, and a 
second time gazed down upon the yawning abyss "He 
advised this?" said she; 

" When you have descended," continued the Moor, " yoa 
will find me awaiting you. I will furnish you with the means 
of flight." — '*What! he will abandon us! he will leave me 
alone with you !" 

Mothril turned pale. "Not so," said he. "Do you see 
those three horses browsing yonder on ^^ cy^^'s^ '®^R^ ^^^ 
the raviner — " Yes, yes, I see t"Viemr ,^^ 

'' The Frank has already kept \i«;:^ ^i^a Yc^^easRu "»^ ^ 
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sent his horses to await us. Connt them, Aiaa : ihere are 
three of them. How many of us, then, are to fljf 

"Oh, yes, yes r she exclaimed. "You, I, aiid Agoior! 
Oh, Moihril 1 to fly with him I would descend into a golf of 
flames! We will go." 

" You will not be afiraidr— " When he awaits meP 

" Then be prepared, the moment you hear the drums an- 
nounce the departure of the garrisoiL" 

"The roper — "Is here; it would support a weight triple 
that of ours ; and as to its length, I have measured it by low- 
ering a leaden ball at the end of a thread. You will be strong 
and courageous, Aissa T 

"As if I were going to my nuptial y^ with my che- 
valier !" replied the young girl, joyfully. 



CHAPTER TiXXYIL 

THE HSAD AHD THE HAKD. 

NiOHT descended upon Montiel — anight cold and gloomy, 
enveloping in a misty shroud all forms and colours. At the 
appointed time the trompets gave the signal, and a procession, 
bearing torches, descended the steep and rocky path leading 
from the principal gate of the castle. The soldiers and officers 
one by one appeared, and making their submission, were 
kindly received by the constable and the other Christian 
leaders, who, standing beside the embankment, overlooked 
the sortie of the men and baggage. All at once an idea oc- 
curred to Muscaron. He approached his master, and whis- 
-pered in his ear, " This accursed Moor has treasures ; he is 
capable of flinging them down some precipice to prevent our 
profiting by them. I will go and make a tour of the place; 
for I see as clearly at night as a cat, and take no great plea- 
sure in watching these bands of Spanish prisoners defile." 

" Go," said Agenor ; " there is one, my most precious trea- 
sure, which Mothril will not fling down a precipice. For 
that I am keeping watch at this gate, and upon that I shall 
seize the moment it appears." — " Eh, eh 1" said Muscaron, 
with an air of gloomy doubt, as he scrambled through the 
heath in the moat, and disappeared. 

The soldiers continued to defile, then came the horsemen. 
It took some time for two hundred horsemen to descend, 
one by one, such a i^atYi «i& \>\i%.t leading to Montiel. Man- 
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Icon's heart was devoured by impatience, a fetal presentiment 
darted like a sharp arrow through his brain. " Fool that I 

^ am !" thought he. " Mothril has my word ; he knows that the 
least misfortune happening to the young girl will expose 
Lim to the most terrible torments. Then Aissa, who must 
Lave seen my banner, must have taken her precautions. She 

- will soon make her appearance — I shall behold her — I was 
mad!" 

g All at once he felt Muscaron's hand upon his shoulder. 

y '* Master," said he, softly, " come quickly !" 

" What is the matter? How agitated you are!" 

" Master, come, in Heaven's name ! What I predicted has^ 

^ come to pass. The Moor is removing things through a 
window." — "What does that matter to me?" 

'^ I am afraid it matters a great deal to you; the objects 
that are descending from it have all the appearance of living 
beings." 

" We must give the alarm !" 

^ " Beware of doing so. The Moor — if it be he— will defend 

^ himself, he will slay some one;- the soldiers are brutal, and 

y not in love, they will spare nothing. Let us conduct our 

B afi^rs ourselves." 

" You are mad, Muscaron ! For the sake of a few miserable 
^ coffers you would make me lose the first glance of Aissa." 

i " Then I will go alone !" said Muscaron, impatiently ; " if 

§ I am killed it will be your feult." Agenor made no reply. 

II He quietly, and without attracting attention, left the group 

i of captains, and gained the embankment. " Quick, quick !" 

^ cried the squire; "let us strive to arrive there in time." 

1 Agenor redoubled his speed, but nothing co\ild be morer 
f tedious than having thus to make their way through the 
I lianas briars and small shrubs. " Do you see ?" said Mus- 

' caron, pointing out to his master a white form which glided 

I down the dark wall to the bottom of the ravine. Agenor 

[ uttered a cry. 

j " Is that you, Agenor ?" asked a sweet voice. 

f " Well, master 1 what do you say to this VI said Muscaron.. 

I ^ Let us hasten to the brink of the ravine and surprise 

them !" cried Mauleon. 

"Agenor!" repeated the voice of Aissa, whom Mothril 

vainly attempted to silence by energetic exhortations made 

in an under-tone. 
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'' Let 118 throw ourselves down, on the edge of the rmviiie; 
do not let ns speak, or in any way show onneLves." 

<< But they will make their escape that way." 

'^ Ohy we shall always he ahle to capture the yonng gid, 
more especially as^she asks f<g nothing better than to£Jl into 
oar hands. I tell yon^my dear mat^bat, let ns lie down heia' 

Mothril was listening as a tiger listcois at the mouth of his 
den before carrying off his prey, and hearing nothing moff^ 
he regained his courage, and ascended with an agile step the 
steep bank of the ravine. With one hand he held and siq>- 
ported Aissa — ^with the other he gnu^ped tiie trees and boshes. 
He gained the summit, and paused to take breath. 

Then Agenor sprang up^ exclaiming, ^ Alssal Aissa T 

" I was sure it waa he T said the young giiL I 

^' The chevalier T roared Mothrily furiously. 

*' But Agenor is there ! — ^let us go that way 9" renobenstrated J 
Aissa, endeavouring to disengage herself from MothriTs arms I 
and hasten to her lover. 

Mothrirs only reply was to clasp her more doaely and drag 
her towards the spot where he had bdield Don Pedro's hoisa 
Agenor hurried after them, but stumbled at every step ; the - 
Moor outstripped him, and drew near the horses. 

"This way! this way!'* Aissa continued to cry. "Come, 
Mauleon, come !" — " If you breathe another word, you are 
dead !" hissed Mothril in her ear. " Do you wish, every one 
to be attracted hither by your foolish cries? Do you wish to 
prevent your lover from ever rejoining usT Aissa was 
silent. Mothril found the horse, seized it by the naane, sfprang 
into the saddle, and placing the young girl before him, set ol 
at full gallop. It was the horse of one of the officers captured 
with Don Pedro. 

Mauleon heard the tramp of the steed, and uttered a shout 
of anger. " He is escaping ! he is escaping ! Aissa, Aissa^ 
answer !" 

'* I am here ! I am here !" cried Aissa; but her voice was 
lost in the thick folds of the veil which MothrU, at the risk 
of stifling her, held over her mouth. 

Agenor rushed madly and despairingly after thenoi, but fell 
on his knees, breathless and exhausted. " Oh,. Grod is not 
just !" he muttered. 

"Master, master I here is a horse," cried Muscaxon. 
^^ Courage I — ^Come, 1 laajv^ \io\^ <il\^m I" 
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Agenor sprang up joyfully. With renewed strength, he 
placed his foot in the stirrup, which Muscaron held, and fol- 
lowed swift as lightning upon Mothril's traces. His steed 

( px)ved to be th^ marvellous courser, with flame-coloured 
spots, which had not its equal in Andalusia ; so that, as it 

k were, devouring space, Agenor drew near to Mothril, and cried 

L out to Aissa, " Courage ! I am here !" 

■ Mothril ploughed las horse's flanks with his poniard till it 
p snorted witiii pain. 

. * " Give her up to me, and I wiU not harm you," said Agenor 

■ to the Moor. " By the living God, I will letr you escape .*" 
The Moor replied by a disdainful laugh. " Aissa ! Aissa ! 

■" slip from his arms." 

The young girl was uttering half-stifled groans of despair, 

beneath the vigorous hand pressed upon her mouth. At last 
m Mothril felt the fiery breaiji of Don Pedro's horse upon his 
M back. Agenor was able to s^ze his mistress' robe, and drag 

her toward him. 
m " Resign her to me, Saracen," said he, " or I will kill you !" 
B " Loose her. Christian, or you are dead !" 
: Agenor tightened his grasp on the white woollen robe, and 

raised his sword ; but Mothril with an oblique blow of his 
p poniard severed Agenor's left hand at the wrist. This hand 

remained clinging to the stuff, and Agenor uttered so piercing 

a cry that Muscaron heard it afar off, and bellowed with rage. 
if Mothril now fancied he should be able to make his escape, 

but it was no longer Agenor who pursued him, but the horse 
f excited by the chase. Besides rage had redoubled the young 

man's strength ; his sword was again raised, and if Mothril 

had not made his horse spring on one side, it would have 

been all over with him. 

" Yield her up to me, Saracen 1" said Agenor, in a fainter 

-tone ; " you see I shall kill you. Yield her up to me, I 

love her !" 

" And I also love her !" retorted Mothril, again spurring 

his horse forward. 

A voice, that of Muscaron, pierced through the darkness. 

The honest squire had found the third horse; he had 

scrambled through bushes and over stones, and come to his 

master's aid. " I am here ; courage, master l" said he. 
Mothril turned round, feeling himself lost. 
" You wish to have this maiden?" said he. 
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** Yes, and I will have her!"— "Well, then, take herl" 
Agenor's name, followed by a stifled moan, esoapedin 
the veil, and some heavy body wrapped in the long floAtii 
folds of the white soaif rolled under the leet of Ageoii 
horse. Mauleon sprang from the saddle to seize what MotU 
had abandoned to him ; he flung himself on his knees 
embrace the veiled form of his mistress, but no 80<mer had: 
met his gaze than he fell senseless to the earth. When 
cast her lurid light upon this horrible scene, the 
might have been seen pale as a spectre, pressing his 
the cold blue ones of the severed head flung him by the 
At a few paces' distance, Muscaron sat weeping. The 
fill servant had found means during his master^s Icmg s' 
to stanch lus wounds ; he had saved his life in spite of 
self. Further off lay Mothril, his brain pierced by the 
and death-dealing arrow of the worthy squire, and stiU c 
ing in his arms the mutilated corpse of A&sa. Even in dettl| 
a triumphant smile rested on his lips. 

Two horses wandered hither and thither among the gnal 



THE END. 
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185 *Tough Yarns. By the Old SaUor. 

186 *Life in a Steamer. Sam Slick. 

187 The Attach^ {2s.) Sam Slick. 

188 Law and Lawyers. Poison. 

189 Marvels of Science (2*.) Fullom. 

190 British Columbia and Vancouver's 

Island (l#.6(f.) Hazlitt. 

191 A Lady's Captivity among Chinese 

Pirates. Fanny Loviot. 

192 Patchwork Howard Paul. 

193 D erby Ministry (The) |1« 6d.) 
" Mark Rochester. 

itandish and other Poems. 
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kOllTI.KIHiK, \VARNK8, AND ROUTLEDGE." 
PAKlUNNUnx STREEr. 



The P(>ems of Oliver GoldsriMth. 

K.lit.(J by the Kev. K. A. \VUJ:M<>rr, nm\ illHH(rale(i wrth forty pli 
by l*iKKi»:i |'\*r*TKii, iiimI sixty firiimin-ntHl ilt»tigri» bv NoIli, H\ 
I'liUKYK. Kb»b*iPi»rely en^rnvr*!, tnA N|tlpui{iiily pvintetl in culoiir« 
tmteil |»K;>er, wi«U n ^uUi Iii>^ IwinliT hy Kdinmni Kvnn*. In smnll 
(incc 'JU. I'loth txTta gik, Htu) ^ilt C4(^it»« 

Poems W William WurfUwottli> 

SHmca :uii) E.lire.l 'n ihe Hffv. K, A. \VILL\H»IT, jhhI illn*trAtea 
mm ImiMlrril 1>im,i^ms by Ui*«»iKT Kik-^ikw I Wtx.K^nnd Jons { 
RBRi% Klnhoniicly rrijfrni ^ hy IKi.ziKf. In tot»U<mp tto» pruv * 
*'!otli cxim »^ili, ufiil j.nk edguj* ; ur iii ni<m»«i'.» ilriiMii, or 
Hiitiqiur, £1 lUr fi«i. 

Wuli rweiiu-Foiir IlJtMtnitiiii^^ U\ Ik •''♦^htKh, in»<l ^i\ty f'vtmmm 
l>r«i-riH by J. .*^LlK<iH. I In* i\li(4'ru^^mM!«l himI imioimV iMtl* mu 
tin- Itrotliers DAL3llkl«. lii Mitall I n, (M*rr \J4, <M, rlntti. " 

Tlie Devrrtod Cotraufc. 

tlv WIMJAM WOUUSWnuril. niu.iratt-J Ui UiHKHT h»<i 
.^H*x (iiijihui. Hfhl J. \Vmi>. liiijct'Hitfil bv tik* Br.»tlMM* Uu./t 
"'"* M'"'«*'* nutiul pHjier by Cuay. Eti mnnil 4trt. prire 7^.. ImI i-|| 

t'lt^J'JIKliv <tilt- ' J 

Ah(K ituifar/n in nize md price witk iht ahmt :— 
liKATTlh-S MINSTREL, UliMtratea by IIuikkt l-Writit 
(iL'RTKl^DK OK WYOMING. By Camphhm*, 
M I L1 N S ru M IS. I UustrnM by Pi c k i6 h«c i l l. i ic, 
U>Vr,FKLLONVs KVANGKLmn flki.trme,! bv Jukn 0,7^5 
l.t>Ni;FELLUWS VOU-ES 01*^ THK NKJHT etc. lUuHrii 

\i.a Ou.er |V»ifm^. By W fl LONGFELLOW, Witb Twfi 
IH-utmntm, bv .L».»N Gi lrmii . In »miill 4jn. «ie|fHtiflv br.ti J 



